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GREEK  GODS  AND  FOREIGN  GODS  IN 
HERODOTUS 


BY 

IVAN  M.  LINFORTH 


It  is  the  custom,  in  speaking  of  the  rehgions  of  the  ancient 
world,  to  distinguish  between  the  gods  of  different  peoples.  From 
the  standpoint  of  outsiders,  removed  ])y  a  space  of  some  twenty 
centuries  from  that  world,  we  include  the  gods  of  each  nation 
among  the  cultural  phenomena  of  that  nation,  and  speak  of 
Egyptian  gods,  Assyrian  gods,  Phoenician  gods,  Greek  gods. 
Meantime  we  deny  the  existence  of  all  these  gods  without  the 
slightest  mental  reservation.  The  distinction  which  we  make, 
therefore,  is  not  between  objective  realities,  but  between  sub- 
jective concepts,  revealed  in  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the 
several  peoples;  and  we  find  that  the  several  peoples  differ  in  their 
conception  of  the  divine  quite  as  much  as  in  all  the  other  aspects 
of  their  culture. 

This  is  fairly  obvious,  and  is  said  only  to  point  the  contrast 
between  the  attitude  of  the  outsider  and  the  actual  feelings  of  the 
men  of  the  ancient  world  themselves.  If  we  wish  to  comprehend 
their  feelings  and  penetrate  their  instinctive  habits  of  thought,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  treat  them  after  the  manner  of  a  taxonomist. 
The  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  believed  in  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  their  gods.  When  they  came  in  contact  with  other  nations, 
did  they  distinguish  between  their  own  gods  and  foreign  gods? 
Did  they,  like  us,  speak  of  Egyptian  gods,  Assyrian  gods,  Phoeni- 
cian gods,  Greek  gods?  Did  they  deny  the  existence  of  the 
foreign  gods?  Or  did  they  regard  them  as  existent  but  different 
from  their  own?  Or  did  they  think  that  they  were  identical  with 
their  own?  And  if  the  last  possibility  is  true,  how  did  they  account 
for  the  striking  differences  between  the  Greek  and  the  foreign 
conception  of  them? 

These  questions  might  be  answered  for  us  if  we  could  recall  to 
life  the  Greek  colonists  who  formed  a  "fringe  upon  barbarism" 
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around  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  if  we  could  talk  with  the 
men  of  Sinope,  or  Cyrene,  or  Naucratis;  or  if  we  could  buttonhole 
one  of  the  Greek  sea-captains  who  penetrated  every  corner  of  the 
inland  seas.  But  though  these  things  are  impossible,  we  have 
another  means  of  obtaining  answers  which  is  aknost  as  good,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  better.  Herodotus  traveled  far  and  wide 
in  the  ancient  world,  gathered  information  from  all  sources,  talked 
with  all  kinds  of  people,  and  wrote  down  what  he  had  learned  fully 
and  frankly.  A  quick-witted  and  intelligent  Ionian  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C,  no  professional  philosopher  but  counting  nothing 
human  alien  to  his  interests,  a  Greek  in  all  his  instincts  but 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  foreigners,  he  may  indeed  be  looked 
upon  as  the  perfect  witness  in  the  present  inquiry.  We  can  get 
his  answers,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  safe  to  say  that  they  would 
express  the  view  of  an  "average"  Greek,  we  may  quite  fairly 
believe  that  it  is  a  "typical"  Greek  to  whose  evidence  we  are 
listening. 

One  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  definitely  and  uncondi- 
tionally, at  least  as  far  as  Herodotus  is  concerned.  He  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  the  gods  of  foreigners.  However  barbarous 
and  grotesque  the  foreigner's  conception  of  his  gods  may  be,  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  the  Greek  traveler  to  doubt  their  objective 
existence.  Furthermore,  he  never  makes  derogatory  remarks  or 
disparaging  comment  about  them.  He  follows  his  own  principle, 
that  none  but  a  fool  will  laugh  at  the  customs  of  strangers.  He 
never  once  evinces  the  belief  that  there  are  no  gods  but  the  gods 
of  the  Greeks,  nor  even  that  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are  superior 
to  the  gods  of  other  peoples.  His  polytheism  is  of  unlimited 
capacity,  and  admits  quietly  and  without  criticism  whatever  gods 
are  worshipped  by  men  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  attitude  is  the  more  clearly  marked  by  contrast  with  the 
inhospitality  which  he  observes  in  certain  other  peoples.  The 
Araljians  deny  the  existence  of  all  gods  but  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite 
Urania  (iii.  8);  the  Scythians  openly  refuse  to  recognize  Dionysus 
(iv.  79) ;  the  Thracian  Getae  believe  there  is  no  god  but  their  own 
(iv.  94).  Besides  these  cases  of  outright  denial,  Herodotus  fre- 
quently draws  our  attention  to  the  fewness  of  the  gods  worshipped 
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by  foreigners.  The  IVIassagetae  worship  only  the  sun  (i.  216, 
OeMv  fiovvov);  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe  worship  only  Zeus  and 
Dionysus  (ii.  29,  deojv  jxovvovs:) ;  the  list  of  Scythian  gods  embraces 
only  seven  names  (iv.  59),  and  the  Thracian  list  onl}^  three  (v.  7) ;  the 
Libyan  nomads  sacrifice  to  no  gods  but  the  sun  and  moon  (iv.  188). 
Herodotus  does  not  quarrel  with  these  beliefs,  but  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  see  in  this  frequent  observation  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  the  wider  and  more  generous  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Egyptians  is  one  of  the  features  of  their  superior  civilization. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that 
Herodotus  accepted  the  existence  of  gods  because  he  did  not 
expressly  deny  it.  A  modern  anthropologist  never  thinks  of  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  primitive  peoples 
whose  culture  he  is  studying;  but  we  do  not  for  that  reason  con- 
clude that  he  believes  in  their  existence.  But  it  will  be  abundantl}^ 
clear  in  the  sequel  that  if  Herodotus  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks  he  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  foreign 
gods;  and  that  he  did  believe  in  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  may  be 
taken  as  axiomatic. 

The  next  question  cannot  be  answered  so  summarily.  Some- 
times Herodotus  represents  the  gods  of  foreigners  as  identical  with 
gods  of  the  Greeks;  sometimes  he  speaks  as  if  one  set  were  different 
from  the  other.  Whether  or  not  any  consistency  can  ultimately 
be  found  in  his  views,  there  is  at  any  rate  no  uniformity  in  his 
practice.  An  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  description  of  Scythia, 
which  will  make  clear  the  two  different  attitudes.  The  only  gods 
worshipped  by  the  Scj'thians,  he  says  (iv.  59),  are  Hestia,  Zeus, 
Earth,  Apollo,  Aphrodite,  Ares,  and  Poseidon,  whose  Scythian 
names  are  Tahiti,  Papaios,  Api,  Oitosyros,  Argimpasa,  and  Thagi- 
masadas  (the  Scythian  name  of  Ares  is  not  given), — a  clear  case 
of  identification.  A  little  later,  however  (iv.  108),  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  city  of  Gelonus  in  the  midst  of  Scythia, 
he  says  there  were  shrines  there  of  Greek  qods  (EWrjviKMv  decov), — 
plainly  a  different  set  from  Tahiti  and  company.  Each  of  these 
two  cases  is  typical  of  a  nunil)er  of  cases  of  a  similar  sort.  The 
principle  of  identification  sometimes  seems  to  prevail,  and  again 
the  principle  of  differentiation.     It  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
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both  sets  of  cases  in  some  detail  in  order  to  determine  how  the 
Greek  conception  of  the  divine,  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus, 
was  affected  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  and  foreign  gods. 

Besides  identification  and  differentiation,  however,  there  is 
another  mode  under  which  the  Greek  might  represent  a  foreign 
nation's  conception  of  the  gods.  He  might  be  blind,  either 
through  ignorance  or  through  momentary  choice,  to  the  fact  that 
the  religious  institutions  of  foreigners  and  the  foreign  names  of 
gods  were  different  from  the  Greek,  and  transfer  bodily  to  the 
other  people  the  whole  Greek  "divine  apparatus"  exactly  as  it  is. 
The  foreigner  might  be  imagined  as  a  Greek,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  far  as  religion  goes,  just  as  the  characters  in  Shakes- 
peare's Roman  plays  talk  like  Englishmen  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
The  best  example  of  this  in  Herodotus  is  in  the  story  of  Croesus  in 
the  first  book  (i.  44,  89,  207).  . 

When  Croesus  learned  that  Adrastus  had  caused  the  death  of 
his  son,  he  called  on  Zeus  KaOdpcrio'i,  'ETrt'crTto?,  and  'EraipijLO';. 
From  a  Greek  point  of  view  the  involuntary  homicide  was  trebly 
offensive  to  Zeus,  and  a  Greek,  in  Croesus'  place,  would  be  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  divine  support  by  an 
appeal  to  Zeus  in  which  he  would  emphasize  the  special  interests 
of  Zeus  which  were  injured.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Herodotus  attributes  to  Croesus  an  action  which  would  be  natural 
only  for  a  Greek.  He  composed  his  narrative  on  the  assumption 
that  Croesus  would  do  the  same  thing  that  a  Greek  would  do, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Herodotus  is  awake  to  the 
difference  between  Greeks  and  Lydians  when  in  another  place  he 
speaks  of  their  rites  of  purification  (i.  35).  The  same  attribution 
to  Croesus  of  a  Greek  mode  of  speech  is  found  when  he  recommends 
to  Cyrus  that  a  tithe  of  the  booty  be  set  aside  for  Zeus  (i.  89), 
and  again  when  he  says  that  Zeus  had  given  him  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus  (i.  207).  In  all  these  cases  a  foreigner  is  simply  made  to 
speak  Greek. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  passage  in  which  Darius  prays 
to  Zeus  that  he  may  have  revenge  on  Athens  (v.  105,  w  ZeO, 
iuyeveadaL  fioL  ^ KOrjvaiow  riaaadai),  of  that  in  which  Xerxes 
expresses  the  desire  to  make  the  Persian  empire  coterminous  with 
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the  sky  (vii.  8,  tw  Aio?  aldepi  ofiovpeovaav) ,  and  of  that  in  which 
Artembares  says  to  Cja'us  that  Zeus  had  granted  dominion  to  the 
Persians  (ix.  122).  In  all  these  places  where  a  Persian  uses  the 
name  of  Zeus,  Herodotus  might  have  been  making  a  conscious 
identification  with  Ahura-Mazda;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  as  he 
was  making  the  Persians  speak  the  Greek  language,  so  he  naturally 
put  into  their  mouths  the  name  of  Zeus  as  it  would  have  been  used 
by  a  Greek.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  passages  appear  in 
highly  circumstantial  anecdotes  where  literar}^  art  means  more  to 
Herodotus  than  sober  history.  The  case  is  different,  however, 
in  iv.  127,  where  the  king  of  the  Scj'thians  makes  a  haughty  reply 
to  Darius'  demand  that  he  surrender:  ''The  onlj'  masters  whom 
I  acknowledge  are  Zeus,  my  ancestor,  and  Hestia,  the  queen  of 
the  Scythians."  He  speaks  as  a  Scythian,  not  as  a  Greek,  and 
the  divinities,  though  named  by  Greek  names,  are  identical  with 
divinities  worshipped  in  Scythia  (cf.  iv.  59). 


First  and  last,  Herodotus  mentions  by  name  the  gods  of  some 
thirteen  foreign  peoples  (about  fifty-seven  titles  in  all)  as  if  they 
were  identical  with  gods  bearing  Greek  names.  The  number  of 
Greek  gods  which  appear  in  these  identifications  is  about  twenty- 
four,  Zeus  and  Aphrodite  being  the  names  most  frequently  given 
to  foreign  gods,  Dionysus  next,  then  Ares  and  Helios.  Greek 
names  are  given  in  all  fifty-seven  cases;  foreign  names  are  given 
in  only  seventeen.^  A  conspectus  of  these  facts  is  given  in  the 
table  on  pages  6  and  7. 

In  his  infinitely  varied  discourse  on  the  world  and  its  ways, 
Herodotus  has  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  passing  to  foreign 
gods  and  he  uses  informally  and  without  remark  the  foreign  name 
or  the  Greek  name,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  there  are  also 
passages  of  peculiar  interest  in  which  his  attention  is  directed 
primaril}^  to  foreign  religious  institutions.  Indeed,  the  rehgions 
of  most  of  the  nations  whose  gods  are  alluded  to  at  all  receive 
somewhere   more   or   less   extended    consideration.     So   we   find 

'  The  only  foreign  gods  whose  foreign  names  are  given  and  who  are  not 
identified  with  Greek  gods  are  Salmoxis,  Kj'bebe,  Pleistorus  (see  pp.  22  fif.). 
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Gods  of  Foreign  Peoples  Identified  by  Herodotus  with  Gods  Bearing 

Greek  Names 


People 


Arabian 

Assyrian 
Babylonian 

Carian 

« 

Egyptian 


Greek  Name 


C A<l>poBLTr])  OvpavL-rj:  i.  131;  iii.  8. 
Atdvvcros:  iii.  8. 

CA<f>poSLTr])  OvpavLfj:  i.  131,  199. 

'Acl>po8iT7]:  i.  199. 

Zeus  B^Aos:i.  181;  iii.  158. 

Zevs  Kaptos:  v.  66. 
Zeus  Srpurtos:  v.  119. 

' AO-qvaCr]:  ii.  28,  59,  83,  169  f. 
'AttoAAwv:  ii.  83,  144,  155  f. 
"Aprys:  ii.  59,  63,  83. 
"Apre/its:  ii.  59,  83,  137,  155  f. 
'AfftpoBLTrj:  ii.  41. 
'A<f)poBLTr]  "BeiVYj:  ii.  112. 
:^rjp.y)Trip:  ii.  59,  122  f.,  156,  171. 

Aiwvo-os:  ii.  42,  47,  48  f.,  52,  123, 

144,  145,  156. 
"ETTut^os:  ii.  38,  153;  iii.  27. 
'Epfxerjs:  ii.  67,  138. 
Zeus:  ii.  42,  45,  83,  136. 
Zeus  ®r;^ateus:  i.  182;  ii.  42,  54,  56, 

74,  143;  iv.  181. 
"HAtos:  ii.  3,  59,  63,  73,  111. 
*Hpu/<Ae7;s:  ii.  42  f.,  83,  113,  145. 
"H<^aio-Tos:  ii.  2,  99,  101,  109,  110, 

112,  121,  136,  141,  142,  147,  151, 

153,  176;  iii.  37. 
Kdf3eLpoi:  iii.  37. 
ArjTw:  ii.  59.  83,  152,  155  f. 
Iltti/:  ii.  46.  145. 
riepo-eu's-  ii.  91. 
2eA7/vr/:  ii.  47. 
Tv(f>u)v:  ii.  144.  156;  iii.  5. 


Native  Name 


'AAtAar:  i.  131;  iii.  8. 
'OpoTttAr;  iii.  8. 

Mu'AtTTa:  i.  131. 


'flpos:  ii.  144,  156. 
Bou/3ao-rts:  ii.  137,  156. 

'lo-ts:  ii.  41,42,59,61, 156, 

176;  iv.  186. 
"Oo-ipis:  ii.  42,  144,  156. 

'Attis:  ii.  153;  iii.  27,  64. 

Ap,ouv:  ii.  42. 


MeVS7?s:  ii.  42,  46. 
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Gods  op  Foreign  Peoples  Identified  by  Herodotus  with  Gods  Bearing 
Greek  Names — (Continued) 


People 

Greek  Name 

Native  Name 

Ethiopian 

Ato'vuo-os:  ii.  29;  iii.  97. 
ZeJs:  ii.  29. 

Libyan 

'AOrivair]:  iv.  180,  188  f. 
Zev<;:  iv.  180. 
"HAcos:  iv.  188. 

noo-etSeW:  ii.  50;  iv.  ISO,  188. 

ScAt/vt;:  iv.  188. 

TpLTOiv:  iv.  179,  188. 

TpLTwvU  XLjxvr):  iv.  180. 

Massagetae 

"HAtos:  i.  212,  216. 

Persian 

"AvtfioL:  i.  1.31. 

(  A<jipo8LTr])  Ovpavirj:  [. 

131. 

MtVpa:  i.  131. 

riy:  i.  131. 

ZeuV:  i.  131;  vii.  40;  viii 

115. 

"HAtos;  i.  131. 

Uvp:  i.  131. 

'^eX-qvr]:  i.  131. 

"Y8(up:  i.  131. 

Phoenician 

'H/jaKAcT/?:  ii.  44. 

Scythian 

'AttoAAwv:  iv.  59. 
'Apr]'::  iv.  59,  62. 

OiTocrupo?:  iv.  59. 

A(f)poSLTrj  Ovpavirj:  iv. 

59. 

Apy t/i,7ra(ra :  iv.  59. 

'AcfipoBiTr]:  iv.  67. 

r^:  iv.  59. 

'Attl:  iv.  59. 

Zevs:  iv.  5,  59,  127. 

naTTaios:  iv.  59. 

|'HpaKA€7;s:]  iv.  59. 

'lo-rt'r/:  iv.  59,  127. 

Ta^iTi:  iv.  59. 

IlocretScW:  iv.  59. 

0ayi/Aao-a8a?:  iv.  59. 

Taurian 

'I<;6tyeV£itt :  iv.  103. 

Thracian 

'Apr;?:  v.  7. 
'Aprf/xi?:  V.  7;  iv.  33. 

\      _'_        _  _                    ..           •  ■       -  -  - 

Atdvvo-os:  v.  7;  vii.  Ill 
'Ep/x€7;9:  V.  7. 
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special  treatment  of  the  gods  of  the  Persians  (i.  131),  the  Babylon- 
ians and  Assyrians  (i.  199),  the  Massagetae  (i.  216),  the  Ethiopians 
(ii.  29),  the  Egyptians  (ii.  passim),  the  Arabians  (iii.  8),  the 
Scythians  (iv.  59  ff.),  the  Thracians  (iv.  94;  v.  7),  and  the  Libyans 
(iv.  179  ff.)- 

In  almost  all  these  cases  of  explicit  discussion  Herodotus  is 
primarily  interested  in  the  circumstances  of  the  cult.  Remarks 
about  the  gods  themselves  are  generally  prompted  by  descriptions 
of  the  ritual  which  is  maintained  in  their  honor.  We  are  first 
told  that  the  Persians  have  no  statues,  temples,  or  altars,  and 
then  to  explain  this  peculiarity  Herodotus  has  something  to  say 
about  the  gods  (i.  131).  Ceremonial  prostitution  in  Babylon  is 
described  before  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians  call  Aphrodite 
Mylitta  (i.  199).  The  final  observation  in  the  account  of  the 
customs  of  the  Massagetae  is  that  they  worship  only  the  sun 
(i.  216).  Speaking  of  the  Arabians,  Herodotus  first  describes  the 
ritual  of  exchanging  pledges  and  then  tells  us  something  of  their 
gods  (iii.  8).  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Scj'thians  does  he  introduce 
the  gods  as  the  first  item  in  the  account  (iv.  59). 

The  most  notable  example  of  his  superior  interest  in  cult  and 
his  habit  of  introducing  observations  about  the  gods  themselves 
only  as  a  side  issue,  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  account  of  Egypt. 
He  does  not  arrange  what  he  has  to  say  about  Egyptian  religion 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  gods  as  might  be  done  by  a  modern 
investigator.  There  are  several  striking  passages  in  which  he 
does  discuss  questions  of  identification  and  the  relation  between 
Greece  and  Egypt  in  the  matter  of  religion;  but  these  are  in  the 
nature  of  digressions  from  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted  for  the 
presentation  of  Egyptian  institutions.  This  plan  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  recognized,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  it  has  led 
to  a  slightly  unjust  estimate  of  Herodotus'  powers  of  observation. 
It  has  ])een  said  that  he  did  not  understand  the  importance  of 
animal-worship  in  Egyptian  religion.  This  may  be  strictly  true, 
but  the  effect  of  the  statement  should  be  qualified  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  following  circumstances. 
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After  some  scattered  observations  on  Egyptian  customs  in  the 
first  two  pages  devoted  to  this  subject  (ii.  35-37),  Herodotus  does 
actually  adopt  an  animal-scheme  for  the  information  he  has  to 
impart  about  Egyptian  religion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
beginning  is  somewhat  unceremonious,  but  Herodotus  is  not 
accustomed  to  announce  beforehand  the  scheme  of  an  ensuing 
narrative  or  description.  Though  the  reader  enters  the  scheme 
insensibly  and  is  not  warned  at  each  subsequent  moment  of  transi- 
tion, an  analysis  shows  that  Herodotus  himself  was  conscious  of  a 
plan.  He  is  really  describing  the  use  and  treatment  of  animals  in 
religious  practice;  chapters  38-41  are  occupied  with  cattle,  42-46 
with  sheep  and  goats,  47-64  with  swine,  and  65-76  with  wild 
animals.  Under  the  heading  of  each  animal  he  is  led  into  digres- 
sions, some  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 
The  aetiological  myth  about  Zeus  and  Heracles  which  explains 
why  the  Thebans  do  not  sacrifice  sheep  (42)  leads  to  a  discussion 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  beliefs  about  Heracles,  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  passages  in  the  whole  history  for  Herodotus'  ideas 
about  gods.  Having  remarked  that  swine  are  not  sacrificed  except 
to  Selene  and  Dionysus  (47  f.),  he  proceeds  to  show  that  this 
worship  was  the  source  of  the  Greek  cult  of  Dionysus,  and  so 
passes  into  the  famous  account  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Greek 
religion.  Besides  these  longer  passages,  Herodotus  finds  occasion 
for  many  other  shorter  remarks  touching  the  identification  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  gods.  But  the  importance  of  the  digressions 
should  not  blind  the  reader  to  the  main  scheme  which  reveals  at 
least  some  recognition  of  the  significance  of  animals  in  the  Egyptian 
religion. 

When  Herodotus  uses  Greek  names  for  foreign  gods  (as  he 
generally  does),  he  seldom  offers  any  explanation  or  apology.  He 
seems  to  assume  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity 
and  that  his  readers  will  not  be  conscious  of  anything  peculiar. 
"Zeus  and  Dionysus,"  he  says  (ii.  29),  "are  the  only  gods  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ethiopians."  The  modern  reader  must  be  a  little 
startled,  but  apparently  the  ancient  reader  was  not  expected  to 
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feel  any  surprise,  except  perhaps,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  narrow 
limitation  of  Ethiopian  worship  to  two  gods. 

Throughout  the  second  book,  Egyptian  gods  are  almost 
invariably  called  by  Greek  names.  Here  and  there  the  direct 
equation  of  an  Egyptian  name  with  a  Greek  name  is  stated;  but 
there  is  nothing  systematic  about  it,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
Egyptian  gods,  such  as  Hephaestus,  Athena,  and  Heracles,  we  are 
never  told  the  Egyptian  names.  Even  when  the  foreign  names  of 
foreign  gods  are  given,  it  is  quite  common  to  encounter  the  Greek 
name  at  least  once,  often  several  times,  before  the  foreign  name  is 
mentioned  almost  as  an  afterthought.  So  Dionysus  and  Urania 
are  named  in  the  description  of  the  Arabian  ceremonial  in  con- 
cluding a  covenant,  and  only  at  the  end  is  it  said  that  the  Arabian 
name  for  Dionysus  is  Orotalt,  and  for  Urania,  Alilat  (iii.  8).  An 
Egyptian  god  is  called  Apollo  in  ii.  83,  and  it  is  not  until  we  come 
to  ii.  144  that  we  learn  his  Egyptian  name,  Horus.  An  Egyptian 
goddess  is  twice  called  Artemis  (ii.  59,  83),  before  her  Egyptian 
name  is  given  (ii.  137).  The  Greek  name  Epaphos  appears  in 
ii.  38,  the  Egyptian  name  Apis  not  until  ii.  153.  Greek  names  for 
the  Scythian  gods  are  given  before  their  equivalents  in  the  Scythian 
language  (iv.  59).  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign 
name  appears  first.  Isis  is  twice  named  (ii.  41,  42)  before  we  are 
told  that  her  Greek  name  is  Demeter.  Mendes  is  spoken  of  in 
ii.  42,  and  a  little  later  a  paragraph  is  given  to  Pan  as  worshipped 
in  Egypt  (ii.  46),  before  we  come  to  the  equation  oUav  AlyvTrriaTl 
Mev8i]^.  Sometimes  the  statement  of  identity  is  repeated  more 
than  once.  Twice  we  are  told  that  the  Arabian  Ahlat  is  Urania 
(i.  131;  iii.  8);  twice  that  the  Egyptian  Horus  is  Apollo  (ii.  144, 
156);  twice  that  the  Egyptian  Bubastis  is  Artemis  (ii.  137,  156); 
twice  that  Isis  is  Demeter  (ii.  59,  156) ;  three  times  that  Osiris  is 
Dionysus  (ii.  42,  144,  156);  twice  that  Apis  is  Epaphos  (ii.  153; 
iii.  27). 

One  must  conclude  that  Herodotus  and  his  Greek  readers 
instinctively  believed  that  foreign  gods  were  not  different  beings 
from  the  gods  whom  they  knew  under  Greek  names,  but  identical 
with  them.     It  was  indifferent  whether  the  Greek  or  the  foreign 
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name  was  used,  but  it  was  altogether  more  natural  to  use  the 
familiar  Greek  name.  When  Herodotus  gives  us  the  foreign  name 
as  well  as  the  Greek,  it  seems  to  be  because  he  regards  it  as  an 
example  of  the  difference  between  the  customs  of  one  nation  and 
the  customs  of  another.  The  difference  in  name  is  a  curiosity 
which  is  interesting  for  its  own  sake. 

This  practice  of  using  Greek  names  for  gods  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  Herodotus'  general  habit  in  writing  of  the  institutions 
of  foreign  countries.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  foreign  words 
introduced  into  the  narrative,  however  remote  and  strange  the 
things  are  which  are  described.  In  this  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence from  modern  books  of  travel  which  are  sometimes  rendered 
nearly  unintelligible  by  foreign  words.  When  Herodotus  uses  the 
Egyptian  word  Tri'jpto/xi?  and  tells  us  that  it  means  KaX6<i  Kayadoi; 
(ii.  143),  we  experience  a  little  start  of  surprise;  and  it  seems  much 
more  natural  when  we  find  him  actually  using  the  Greek  name 
Zeus  in  the  Greek  translation  of  an  Egyptian  inscription  which 
appears  in  the  text  (ii.  136).  The  fact  is  that  the  names  of  gods 
are  treated  exactly  like  common  nouns:  as  v8(op  a,nd  aqua  mean 
the  same  thing,  so  that  a  Greek  uses  the  word  vScop  when  writing 
Greek  and  a  Roman  aqua  when  writing  Latin,  so  Zeus  and  Amun 
mean  the  same  thing  and  Herodotus  writing  in  Greek  naturally 
uses  Zeus. 

When  foreign  gods  are  recognized  as  simply  natural  objects  or 
phenomena  the  common  Greek  names  are,  of  course,  used  as 
names  for  these  gods.  The  Persians  sacrifice  to  the  sky,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds  (i.  131);  the  Massa- 
getae  worship  the  sun  (i.  216);  the  Libyans  have  no  gods  but  the 
sun  and  moon  (iv.  188).  This  is  mere  translation  as  we  under- 
stand it.  But  there  is  a  curious  sentence  in  the  passage  about 
the  Persians  which  shows  how  the  mind  of  Herodotus  works  in 
the  matter  of  words  and  gods.  The  Persians  do  not  conceive  of 
the  gods,  he  says,  in  the  guise  of  human  beings;  and  he  makes 
no  equat  on  with  gods  bearing  Greek  proper  names  except  in  a 
single  case:  the  Persians  "offer  sacrifice  to  Zeus  on  the  highest 
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peaks  of  the  mountains,  calling  the  whole  circle  of  the  sky  Zeus." 
After  the  first  mention  of  the  god  as  the  sky  in  the  list  given  above, 
he  is  now  called  Zeus,  and  finally  we  are  told  that  the  Persians 
call  the  sky  Zeus!  This  can  only  mean  that  they  call  the  sky  by 
a  Persian  name  which  "means"  Zeus,  and  that  they  recognize  in 
the  sky  the  same  god  to  whom  the  Greeks  give  the  name  Zeus. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  Zeus  means  very  much  more  than  the  sky 
to  Herodotus;  he  was  a  ^eo?  avdp(07ro(t)vi]<i,  a  full  personality  in  the 
human  sense.  Herodotus  was  not  ready  for  a  naturalistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  Greek  god;  and  yet  it  must  have  been  the 
association  of  the  Greek  Zeus  with  the  sky,  coupled  with  the 
primacy  of  the  corresponding  god  in  the  Persian  pantheon,  that 
made  Herodotus  and  his  authorities  believe  that  there  was  but 
one  god,  differently  conceived  by  the  two  peoples. 

It  was  in  spite  of  flagrant  differences  in  cult  and  ritual  and 
general  conception  that  Herodotus  called  foreign  gods  by  Greek 
names  and  thought  of  them  as  identical  with  the  gods  of  his  own 
people.  Even  where  he  tells  us  nothing  of  a  foreign  god  but  his 
name,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  points  of  difference  would  appear 
to  us  much  more  striking  and  important  than  the  points  of 
resemblance.  But  there  are  cases  enough  where  Herodotus  him- 
self describes  differences  which  seem  to  mean  nothing  to  him,  but 
which  to  us  would  be  insuperable.  Incongruities  in  genealogy 
make  very  Httle  trouble.  The  god  of  the  great  temple  in  Babylon 
is  Zeus  Belus  (i.  181;  iii.  158),  and  yet  in  the  Lydian  chronology 
Belus  is  the  grandson  of  Heracles  (i.  7).  Athena  in  Libya  is  the 
daughter  of  Poseidon  and  the  Titonian  lake,  and  to  reconcile  this 
with  Greek  myth  the  tale  had  been  invented  that  she  became 
estranged  from  her  father  and  gave  herself  to  Zeus  (iv.  180).  In 
Egypt  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  children  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter, 
and  Leto  was  their  nurse  (ii.  156).  The  grave  of  Dionysus,  we 
are  told  (ii.  170),  is  at  Sais  in  Egypt,  though  Herodotus  himself 
must  have  known  of  the  grave  in  the  precinct  at  Delphi.  Typhon 
is  said  to  he  buried  in  the  Serbonian  swamp  (iii.  5),  though  Greek 
stories  had  him  buried  in  other  localities.     Such  things  as  these 
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are,  to  be  sure,  common  enough  within  the  range  of  genuine  Greek 
mythology,  which  was  extremely  fluid  and  unstable;  but  they  are 
the  more  surprising  when  they  are  not  permitted  to  militate 
against  identifications  which  must  have  rested  on  slender  founda- 
tions at  the  best. 

The  same  is  true  in  matters  of  cult.  Grotesque  and  barbaric 
features  are  to  be  found  in  purely  Greek  institutions,  but  one 
would  suppose  that  some  of  the  customs  of  foreigners  would  have 
given  Herodotus  pause  in  his  recognition  of  familiar  gods  in 
foreign  lands.  The  Egyptian  theriomorphic  statues  are  an 
example  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  animal  types  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Greek  world.  But  these  are  only  details.  The 
foreign  scene  as  a  whole  with  its  obvious  and  striking  differences 
from  Hellenic  manners  and  ideas  might  well  suggest  that  the 
foreign  gods  were  a  different  set  from  the  Greek  gods.  In  other 
words,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  differences  were  so  much 
greater  than  the  resemblances  that  differentiation  and  not  identi- 
cation  must  have  been  the  result  if  there  had  not  been  in  Herodotus' 
mind  full  and  unquestioning  belief  that  there  is  but  one  company 
of  gods  actually  existent  behind  the  widely  divergent  customs  and 
ideas  of  the  many  peoples  who  worship  them.  There  was  needed 
only  the  slightest  resemblance  to  cause  two  apparently  distinct 
gods  to  fly  together  and  coalesce  in  one.  The  power  of  attraction 
was  greater  than  the  power  of  repulsion. 

Though  Herodotus'  normal  attitude  was  one  of  untroubled 
acquiescence  in  identification,  and  though  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  inform  us  how  he  or  anyone  else  knew  that  a  Greek  name  and 
a  foreign  name  Ijelonged  to  a  single  divinity,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  he  was  not  entirely  uncritical  in  this  matter.  In  one  notable 
instance  an  identification  involved  an  historical  inconsistency,  and 
Herodotus  made  a  careful  investigation  (ii.  43  ff.). 

A  certain  god  whose  Egyptian  name  is  not  given  was  believed 
l)y  the  Egyptians  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  who  were  the 
eldest  generation  of  gods  according  to  Egyptian  chronology, 
existent  more  than  17,000  years  before  the  reign  of  Amasis.    This 
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god  Herodotus  calls  Heracles  and  fully  l^elieves  that  he  is  Heracles. 
But  the  divinity  called  Heracles  whom  the  Greeks  know  {rov 
'YiWr}V€<i  othaai)  was  of  comparatively  recent  birth,  the  son  of 
Amphitryon  and  Alcmene.  These  facts  appeared  to  Herodotus 
quite  irreconcilable,  but  strangely  enough  he  does  not  say  bluntly 
that  there  are  two  gods,  one  named  Heracles  and  the  other  called 
by  some  Egyptian  name.  The  established  identification  has  too 
much  prestige.  He  finds  the  explanation  in  the  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  ideas  about  Heracles  among  the  Greeks,  by  whom  he 
was  sometimes  worshipped  as  a  god  and  sometimes  as  a  hero,  and 
concludes  that  there  are  really  two  divinities,  one  a  god  named 
Heracles  and  known  both  to  Greeks  and  to  Egyptians,  and  the  other 
a  hero,  named  after  the  god  and  known  only  to  the  Greeks.  The 
argument  which  he  employs  rests  upon  what  appears  to  him  the 
incontrovertible  fact  of  identity,  and  his  brilliant  solution  of  the 
chronological  difficulty  is  made  possible  by  the  diversity  of  Greek 
usage  in  matters  of  cult.  When  similar  chronological  difficulties 
present  themselves  about  Pan  and  Dionysus,  in  connection  with 
whom  no  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  Greek  mind,  he  escapes  from 
the  dilemma  in  a  different  manner  (ii.  145).  These  gods  are  as 
old  as  the  Egyptians  say  they  are,  but  the  Greeks,  learning  of  their 
existence  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  time  when  they  learned  of  their  existence  was  the 
time  of  their  birth. 

There  is  one  other  passage,  and  only  one,  in  which  an  established 
identification  is  called  in  question  (ii.  112).  A  temple  in  Memphis 
was  called  the  temple  of  the  Stranger  Aphrodite  (|eiV?7? ' X^pohir-q'^), 
but  Herodotus  guesses  that  it  was  a  temple  of  Helen,  daughter  of 
Tyndarus.  He  gives  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  reason. 
Among  all  the  temples  of  Aphrodite,  he  says,  there  is  none  in 
which  she  bears  the  epithet  SetV?;,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that 
probably  the  divinity  in  question  was  not  Aphrodite  at  all.  It 
seems  a  slight  thing  to  stumble  over  when  he  makes  no  trouble 
about  the  really  shocking  differences  in  other  cases  where  Greek 
and  Egyptian  gods  are  said  to  l)e  identical.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  passed  over  this  one  too  without  remark  if  the  storj^  of 
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Helen's  visit  to  Memphis  had  not  suggested  to  him  that  the 
goddess  of  the  temple  might  be  Helen.  The  improbability  of  the 
one  and  the  probability  of  the  other  united  to  convince  him  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  suggestion  that  a  double  motive  for  skepticism  was  neces- 
sary is  supported  by  the  treatment  of  a  similar  case  in  Caria.  In 
the  town  of  Labraunda  there  was  a  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios  (v. 
119);  but  here,  instead  of  douliting  the  identification  of  the  Carian 
god  with  Zeus,  Herodotus  remarks  that  he  has  never  heard  of  any 
people  but  the  Carians  who  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Stratios. 

All  these  cases — Heracles,  Pan,  Dionysus,  Aphrodite — leave 
the  principle  of  identification  unshaken.  The  first  three  lead  to 
a  correction  of  the  Greek  theological  record;  the  last  touches  only 
a  single  temple  and  does  not  impugn  the  belief  that  Aphrodite 
was  worshipped  in  Egypt  under  an  Egyptian  name  and  according 
to  Egyptian  customs.  She  had  a  temple  in  the  Delta  of  very 
great  sanctity  associated  with  Egyptian  practices  in  the  burial  of 
oxen  (ii.  41). 

The  question  now  presents  itself:  how  did  Herodotus  know  that 
a  god  bearing  a  certain  foreign  name  was  identical  with  a  god 
bearing  a  certain  Greek  name?  It  may  be  asserted,  to  begin  with, 
that  there  is  no  single  case  (except  that  of  Helen  just  mentioned) 
where  he  gives  the  slightest  indication  that  he  has  made  the 
identification  himself.  In  almost  all  instances  he  declares  the 
identity  with  the  same  certainty  and  with  the  same  silence  about 
his  source  of  information  with  which  one  might  give  the  meaning 
of  a  foreign  word.  In  a  few  places  he  does  mention  his  authority. 
When  he  first  names  Osiris  (ii.  42),  he  adds  "who  they  (i.e.,  the 
Egyptians)  say  is  Dionysus."  But,  talking  of  Apis  (iii.  27),  he 
says  "whom  the  Greeks  call  Epaphos."  Again,  it  is  the  Taurians 
themselves  who  say  that  their  virgin  goddess  is  Iphigenia,  daughter 
of  Agamenmon  (iv.  103).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  had  given  much  attention  to  comparative 
theology  (this  is  clear  from  ii.  50),  and  that  Herodotus  had  been 
told  many  things  by  them   (ii.  3),  especially  on  the  sul)ject  of 
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names.^  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  however  (in  Scythia,  for 
example),  it  is  not  likely  that  the  natives  had  established  the 
identity  between  their  gods  and  the  Greek  gods.  Here  it  was 
probably  Greek  colonists  and  travelers  who  had  done  it.  There 
is  no  hint  of  any  literary  source  for  the  identifications.  Herodotus 
may  well  have  learned  of  one  or  two  identities  from  previous 
writers  who  had  had  something  to  say  about  foreign  customs,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  indebted  to  anything  like  a 
systematic  work  on  comparative  theology.  It  is  a  safe  conjecture 
that  his  authority  was  simply  popular  usage  and  tradition  amongst 
the  peoples  whom  he  visited  and  especially  amongst  the  Greeks 
who  were  resident  in  foreign  countries  or  who  visited  them  fre- 
quently in  the  way  of  trade. 

To  discover  the  real  grounds  for  the  identification  of  any  given 
foreign  god  with  a  Greek  god  we  should  be  forced  to  turn  to 
sources  of  information  outside  of  Herodotus.  With  the  aid  of 
archaeological  and  literary  evidence  concerning  foreign  religions 
commentators  often  hazard  an  explanation.  But  such  conjectures 
cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  Herodotus'  own  attitude.  If 
we  search  in  his  own  utterances  for  some  clear  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  identification,  there  is  none  to  be  found.  Sometimes  a 
chance  remark  is  made  which  may  point  to  the  circumstance  which 
suggested  an  identity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Greeks  should 
believe  the  Persian  sky-god  to  be  identical  with  Zeus.  When  we 
read  that  "the  goat  and  Pan  are  alike  called  Mendes  in  Egyptian" 
(ii.  46),  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  this  was  sufficient  to  establish 
the  identity,  even  though  Mendes  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  eldest 
of  the  gods,  a  member  of  the  Eight.  When  Herodotus  remarks 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  Scythian  name  for  Zeus  (iv.  59),  it  may 
not  be  impossible  that  this  propriety  first  suggested  and  justified 
the  identification.  He  can  be  sure  that  the  Ammonians  have 
borrowed  the  cult  of  the  Theban  Zeus  because  both  in  Amnion 
and  in  Thebes  the  image  of  Zeus  has  the  head  of  a  ram  (iv.  181). 
We  must  conclude  that  identities  were  deduced  from  striking 


'^  This  matter  is  more  fully  discussed  in  "Herodotus'  Avowal  of  Silence 
in  His  Account  of  Egypt,"  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  in  Class.  Phil.,  vol.  7,  pp. 
269-292  (1924). 
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resemblances  in  the  popular  conceptions  of  individual  gods  and  in 
matters  of  cult  and  ceremonial,  and  that  they  were  accepted  in 
spite  of  equally  striking  dissimilarities. 

Another  question  which  one  would  like  to  ask  Herodotus  is 
this:  How  did  it  happen  that  amongst  the  numberless  gods  who 
exist  in  the  universe,  Greeks  and  foreigners  recognized  in  name  and 
cult  the  same  ones?  The  nearest  hypothesis  is  that  one  nation 
learned  of  the  gods  from  another.  The  principle  of  "borrowing" 
is  employed  by  modern  anthropology  when  channels  of  cultural 
influence  exist.  Did  Herodotus  make  any  attempt  to  apply  such 
a  principle? 

The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
Ammonians  were  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  cult  of  a  ram- 
headed  god  from  Thebes.  The  Persians,  we  are  told  (i.  131), 
sacrificed  to  certain  gods  from  the  beginning  {apxrjdev),  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  they  learned  from  the  Assyrians  and  the  Arabi- 
ans to  sacrifice  to  Urania;  that  is,  the  Persians  borrowed  a  cult 
from  the  Assyrians  and  the  Arabians,  which  was  maintained  not 
only  by  those  two  peoples  but  by  the  Greeks  also.  Nothing  is 
said  to  explain  how  these  three  possessed  it  in  common. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  borrowing  is  that  between  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  between  Greece  and  Libya  (ii.  48  ff.).  This 
matter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  subject  of  an  important  digression 
in  the  account  of  Egyptian  religion.  Herodotus  not  only  recog- 
nizes the  identity  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  gods,  but  he  is  convinced 
that  most  of  the  gods  whom  the  Greeks  worship  actually  became 
known  to  them  from  Egypt.  The  Pelasgians,  the  pre-Hellenic 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  had  worshipped  gods  indiscriminately  under 
the  title  deoi  and  had  eventually  learned  from  the  Egyptians  to 
distinguish  amongst  them  and  recognize  them  by  name.  Having 
thus  learned  to  recognize  individual  gods,  the  Pelasgians  them- 
selves then  named  some  gods  whom  tiicy  had  not  heard  of  from 
the  Egyptians.  Then  the  Greeks  inherited  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  gods  who  were  known  to  the  Pelasgians.  All  gods,  therefore, 
known  to  the  Greeks,  had  been  first  recognized  by  the  Egyptians 
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with  the  exception  of  Poseidon,  the  Dioscuri,  Hera,  Hestia,  Themis, 
the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids;  these  had  been  named  by  the 
Pelasgians  save  Poseidon  alone,  who  was  first  known  in  Libia. 
Herodotus  is,  therefore,  not  only  sure  that  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
worship  the  same  gods,  but  he  also  knows  how  this  condition 
came  about.  This  is  in  harmony  with  his  general  belief  that  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Egypt  was  the  source  of  many  elements  of 
Greek  culture.  But  what  about  the  gods  of  all  the  other  foreign 
peoples?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Arabians,  the  Ethiopians, 
the  Scythians,  the  Thracians  worship  gods  who  are  also  wor- 
shipped by  Greeks  under  Greek  names?  About  this  there  is  total 
silence,  and  we  are  probably  not  justified  in  trying  to  guess  what 
the  explanation  would  have  been.  The  important  thing  is  to  see 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  an  explanation  was  necessary. 
As  far  as  Egypt  and  Libya  are  concerned,  he  conducts  himself  like 
a  rational  student  of  social  institutions,  propounding  a  problem 
and  offering  a  hypothetical  solution;  for  the  rest  of  the  world  he 
does  not  even  propound  the  problem. 

Now  the  theory  of  the  Egyptian  and  Libyan  origin  of  Greek 
cults,  fallacious  as  it  is  now  known  to  be,  is  of  manifest  importance 
as  evidence  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
No  further  examination  of  it  is  demanded  by  the  present  inquiry, 
but  there  is  one  feature  of  the  language  used  by  Herodotus  in 
expounding  his  theories  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  When  he 
wishes  to  say  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  a  god 
from  Egypt,  he  says  that  the  name  came  to  them  from  Egypt, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Greek  name  and  the 
Egyptian  name  are  totally  different.  At  first  sight  this  seems 
hopelessly  loose  thinking.  The  cause  is  that  the  modern  reader 
thinks  of  ancient  religion  in  terms  of  names  and  epithets,  ritual 
and  myths,  and  recognizes  no  reality  of  gods  at  all.  Herodotus, 
too,  was  interested  in  these  things,  but  back  of  them,  for  him, 
were  living  gods  whose  reality  was  as  axiomatic  to  him  as  their 
unreality  is  to  us.  Now  Herodotus  could  conceive  of  the  possi- 
bility of  knowing  these  gods  only  as  a  group  and  not  as  individuals, 
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as  the  Pelasgians  had,  but  actually  men  did  know  gods  as  indi- 
viduals, prayed  to  them  as  individuals,  sacrificed  to  them  as 
individuals,  and  told  stories  about  their  relations  to  one  another 
as  individuals.  For  this  individualization  the  first  necessity  was 
names:  to  name  a  god  was  to  recognize  him  as  an  individual,  to 
learn  the  name  of  a  god  from  a  foreign  people  was  to  learn  to 
recognize  him  as  an  individual,  whether  the  actual  word  used  as 
a  name  by  the  foreign  people  was  adopted  or  a  totally  different 
word  substituted  for  it.  The  name  of  Heracles  came  from  Egypt 
to  Hellas,  says  Herodotus  (ii.  43),  and  later  certain  Greeks  gave 
the  name  Heracles  to  the  son  of  Amphitryon.  That  is,  the  Greeks 
learned  to  recognize  as  a  named  individual  a  certain  god  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  called  him  by  their  own  Greek  name  Heracles; 
the  hero  Heracles  was  thus  named  after  the  Egyptian  god.  "The 
Egyptians  deny  knowledge  of  the  names  of  Poseidon  and  the 
Dioscuri";  that  is,  in  Herodotus'  own  words,  "these  gods  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  gods  of  Egypt."  "Melampus  taught  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  Dionysus":  that  is,  he  introduced  the  worship 
of  this  individual  god  into  Greece.  "The  names  of  all  the  gods 
(except  those  mentioned  above)  have  ever  existed  in  Egypt": 
that  is,  the  individual  gods  have  always  been  distinguished  by 
them.  The  Pelasgians  got  knowledge  of  Poseidon  from  the 
Lydians  (tovtov  tov  deov  irapa  Ai^voov  eirvOovro) :  that  is,  the 
name  of  Poseidon  came  to  them  from  Libya.  This  insistence  on 
the  technical  meaning  of  "name"  is  necessary  because  the  state  of 
mind  that  it  reflects  is  precisely  the  thing  which  is  engaging  our 
attention.  The  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  also  common  enough, 
as  when  we  are  told  that  the  Greeks  "name"  Horus  Apollo  (ii.  144, 
ilpov  ....  rov  'AttoXXco  "KXXi]V€<i  ovo/xdl^ovaL),  but  there  is  no 
confusion  l)etween  the  two  uses. 

II 

The  case  for  identification  has  now  been  presented,  and  we 
may  say  that  Herodotus  almost  always  writes  as  if  the  gods  of 
foreigners  were  identical  with  the  gods  of  Greece,  in  spite  of 
differences  in  the  human  conception  of  them.     There  are  passages, 
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however,  in  which  the  language  would  suggest  that  the  groups  of 
gods  worshipped  by  the  several  nations  were  actually  different 
persons.  Sometimes  the  Greek  gods  are  contrasted  with  the  gods 
of  other  nations,  sometimes  a  foreign  god  is  denied  recognition  as 
one  of  the  company  of  Greek  gods.  Let  us  examine  first  the 
instances  which  fall  under  the  first  head. 

When  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  went  to  Sparta  to  enlist  aid  in 
the  deliverance  of  Ionia  from  the  Persians  (v.  49),  he  made  his 
appeal  in  the  name  of  the  "Hellenic  gods"  (7rpo<?  decbv  rwv 
'E\\r]vi(ov).  The  same  words  were  used  by  Sosicles  the  Corinthian 
when  he  was  trying  to  induce  the  Spartans  not  to  restore  Hippias 
to  power  in  Athens  (v.  92?;,  iTriKaXeo/xevoi  vjmv  6eov<=;  rovi, 
'EXXrjviovi).  Again,  just  before  the  battle  of  Mycale,  the  Sami- 
ans  implored  the  commander  of  the  allied  fleet  to  deliver  the 
lonians  from  Persian  bondage,  and  he  called  upon  the  name  of 
"their  common  gods"  (ix.  90,  Oeov'i  icoLvov<i).  In  the  city  of 
Gelonus  in  Scythia  there  were  said  to  be  temples  of  "Grecian 
gods"  (iv.  108,  'EXXtjvlkmv  decov  Ipd).  The  Athenians  asserted 
that  their  reverence  for  Hellenic  Zeus  (A/a  'EWrjVLov  alhea-devre^) 
had  prevented  them  from  making  terms  with  the  Persians  (ix.  la). 

In  all  but  one  of  these  passages  the  emphasis  is  upon  national 
solidarity  and  loyalty.  Association  in  a  common  worship  is  used 
as  a  stimulus  to  stir  patriotic  emotion.  The  Greeks  are  swayed 
by  a  common  impulse  to  resist  the  foreigner.  They  are  in  a  mood 
to  think  of  all  things  Greek  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Even  the  gods  whom  they  worship  are  gathered  into  this  close 
circle  of  Hellenism.  The  warmth  of  Hellenic  intimacy  closes  their 
minds  to  the  thought  that  these  gods  are  also  the  gods  of  the 
enemy.  The  Greek  gods  are  a  different  set  from  the  gods  of  the 
foreigner.  Intense  nationalism  forbids  the  recognition  of  universal 
gods.  It  is  only  in  times  of  peace  and  relaxed  emotions  that  the 
philosophic  mind  can  perceive  identities  between  the  gods  of 
different  peoples."* 

3  In  another  passage  where  the  bonds  of  Hellenic  union  are  given  with 
some  comjjleteness  no  independence  of  Hellenic  gods  is  recognized.  The 
resistance  of  the  Athenians  to  the  wiles  of  Persia  is  based  upon  their  loyalty 
to  t6  Y.\\y)viKbv^  ibv  6/jiaLfx6v  re  Kal  6fj.6y\wff<Tov,  Kal  deQv  idpiifxard  re  koivo.  Kal 
Ovaiai  ijded  re  ondrpowa^  tQv  Trpoodras  yev^crdai   ^Adrjvalovs  ovk  av  ef'  ex"'  (viii.  144). 
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The  passage  concerning  the  Hellenic  gods  who  were  worshipped 
at  Gelonus  is  of  a  different  kind.  All  the  others  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  actors  in  the  narrative ;  this  appears  in  a  description  by- 
Herodotus  himself.  The  striking  feature  of  the  description  is  that 
he  speaks  not  only  of  the  Hellenic  equipment  of  the  shrines  but 
also  of  the  Hellenic  gods  who  are  there  worshipped.  Scythian 
gods  have  already  been  identified  with  Greek  gods,  but  this  now 
seems  to  be  forgotten.  In  cases  of  identification  Herodotus'  feel- 
ing is  that,  whereas  there  is  but  one  god,  there  is  almost  complete 
divergence  between  Greeks  and  foreigners  in  their  names  for  this 
single  god,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  their  general  conception  of 
him.  Here,  however,  the  very  gods  are  said  to  be  Hellenic.  The 
reason  may  be  that  the  Hellenic  gods  worshipped  in  Gelonus  were 
not  the  same  Hellenic  gods  with  whom  the  Scythian  gods  have 
just  been  identified;  Dionysus,  indeed,  is  expressly  mentioned,  and 
no  Scythian  god  has  l^een  identified  with  him.  But  it  seems  Hkely 
also  that  Herodotus  uses  the  words  "Hellenic  gods"  as  a  concise 
expression  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  cult  and  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  gods  worshipped  in  Gelonus  were  Hellenic  in  every 
respect.  The  Scythian  gods  may  be  identical  with  Greek  gods, 
but  after  all  the  gods  in  Gelonus  are  more  Hellenic  than  the 
Scythian  gods.  This  is  perfectly  inconsistent;  but  it  goes  to  show 
that  the  identification  of  gods  who  differed  in  name,  cult,  and  almost 
the  whole  human  v6/xo<;  may  have  been  more  difficult  and  more 
artificial  than  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  they  are  different, 
and  that  a  reversion  to  the  natural  instinct  cannot  always  be  resisted. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  superior  potency  of  the 
religious  vofjLo^;  over  the  intangible  personality  of  the  god  for  whom 
the  v6ixo<;  exists  is  to  be  found  in  ii.  178.  After  many  identifica- 
tions between  Greek  and  Egyptian  gods,  and  after  the  theological 
lucubrations  suggested  by  Egyptian  conditions,  Herodotus  informs 
us,  without  comment  and  apparently  without  surprise,  that 
Amasis  had  conceded  to  the  Greek  traders  who  touched  regularly 
at  Naucratis  certain  pieces  of  ground  for  the  establishment  of 
altars  and  precincts  to  the  gods  (ifiSpvaaadai  ^(i}fj.ov<i  kuI  re/xeWa 
deolai).     The   largest   and   best  known  precinct  was  called  the 
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Hellenion  and  was  the  joint  possession  of  nine  cities.  The  Aegi- 
netans  had  a  separate  precinct  of  Zeus,  the  Samians  a  precinct  of 
Hera,  and  the  Milesians  a  precinct  of  Apollo.  Now  if  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  were  identical  with  the  gods  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks,  theoretically  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  Greek  altars  and  precincts  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might 
worship  the  same  gods  whom  they  worshipped  at  home.  But 
Egyptian  institutions  were  so  different  from  Greek  institutions 
that  no  Greek  would  feel  satisfied  in  trying  to  worship  the  gods  in 
the  Egyptian  style,  even  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so.  This 
illustrates  the  Hellenic,  and  broadly  human,  instinct,  to  regard  as 
home  the  spot  where  the  familiar  and  traditional  ritual  is  per- 
formed. Such  a  spot  is  naturally  named  as  the  possession  of,  or 
sacred  to,  the  god  for  whom  the  ritual  is  performed.  Theoretically, 
the  traveler  feels  that  he  has  come  into  association  with  the  god 
whom  he  habitually  worships  in  his  own  city;  practically,  he  hears 
familiar  names  and  epithets,  sees  and  hears  familiar  ceremonial, 
and  is  surrounded  by  men  speaking  his  own  language  with  his 
own  accent.  By  drawing  nearer  unto  the  god,  he  is  brought  to 
the  comfortable  feeling  that  he  and  his  home-folk  are  drawing 
nearer  unto  each  other.  The  whole  tone  in  this  and  the  preceding 
passages  is  different  from  the  colder  and  more  rationalistic  analysis 
which  leads  to  identification. 

In  i.  87  and  90  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Croesus, 
after  the  disaster  which  was  due  to  his  false  interpretation  of  the 
oracle  which  he  had  received  from  Delphi,  says  to  Cyrus  that  the 
god  of  the  Greeks  (o  'KXX.tjvcov  ^eo?)  was  responsible  for  his  down- 
fall. Croesus  had  had  communication  with  Apollo  at  Delphi  and 
had  sent  costly  gifts  to  the  shrine.  Apollo  was  not,  therefore,  a 
tribal  god  whose  activities  were  limited  to  his  own  people.  He 
appears  as  a  universal  god  with  whom  Greeks,  but  not  Lydians, 
have  institutional  relations.  If  Herodotus  had  been  speaking 
about  Lydian  religion,  he  might  have  made  an  equation  between 
Apollo  and  some  god  with  a  Lydian  name;  but  instead  of  this  he 
speaks  of  the  god  as  belonging  to  the  people  by  whom  is  main- 
tained  the  only  cult  which  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
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There  may  have  been  a  httle  naughty  Hellenic  pride  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  Hellenic  nature  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  who  had  tricked 
Croesus  so  prettily. 

In  all  the  passages  just  discussed  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  other  than  the  gods  of  foreigners,  and 
there  is  even  a  contrast,  explicit  or  implicit,  between  the  two 
groups.  Few  as  these  passages  are,  there  are  fewer  still  in  which 
foreign  gods  remain  unidentified  with  Greek  gods.  The  river  Nile, 
which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  (ii.  90),  and  the  Borysthenes, 
which  figured  in  a  Scythian  myth  (iv.  5),  could  not,  of  course,  be 
identified  with  the  gods  of  another  country.  Besides  these,  there 
are  only  three  foreign  divinities  in  whom  Herodotus  fails  to 
recognize  Greek  divinities  under  other  names. 

When  Oeobazus  fled  to  Thrace,  the  Apsinthians  seized  him  and 
sacrificed  him,  according  to  their  native  custom,  to  Pleistorus,  a 
god  of  the  country  (ix.  119,  IlXeLaToopw  e'm')((opt(p  deoy).  Not  only 
is  no  identification  proposed,  but  the  word  einx^p^fp  is  practically 
a  conscious  rejection  of  the  possibility  of  identification.  The 
same  word  is  used  of  Sahnoxis,  the  god  of  the  Thracian  Getae 
(iv.  94).  Herodotus  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  this  being, 
but  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  man 
who  had  lived  and  was  now  dead  or  as  a  ^eo?  e7rLxo>pi'0<;  (etVe  8e 
eyivero  Tt<;  l^aXfxo^L^  avdpwTvo^^  etVe  eVri  Sai'fxcov  Ti?  TeTr]ai  ovTO<i 
i7rix(^pto<;) :  at  any  rate,  he  is  not  a  divinity  who  is  also  worshipped 
by  the  Greeks  under  any  name  whatever.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  the  same  adjective  again  in  the  third  passage. 
When  the  lonians  burned  Sardis,  they  destroyed  with  it  the 
temple  of  the  "local  goddess  Kybebe"  (v.  102,  ipbv  eTTi^wpi'?;?  deou 
Kv^j]/3t]^).  Now  this  goddess  was  well  known  amongst  the 
Greeks;  she  was  sometimes  identified  with  goddesses  of  Greek 
name,  and  sometimes  worshipped  by  them  under  the  foreign  name. 
Here,  however,  Herodotus  rejects  identification,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Pleistorus  and  Salmoxis. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  these  three  divinities  were  refused 
places  in  the  company  of  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks.     The 
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rites  which  were  used  in  the  worship  of  Pleistorus  and  Sahnoxis 
were  so  savage  that  Greek  travelers  and  colonists  would  be 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  them  as  identical  with  gods  of  their  own 
tradition.  The  barbarous  virgin-goddess  of  the  Taurians  was,  to 
be  sure,  identified  with  Iphigenia,  but  Herodotus  says  expressly 
that  it  was  the  Taurians  themselves  who  asserted  the  identity 
(iv.  103).  In  the  case  of  Kybebe,  the  cause  was  manifestly  the 
need  of  emphasizing  the  non-Hellenic  quality  of  the  shrine  which 
was  destroyed  by  lonians,  in  order  to  explain  the  Persian  reprisals 
in  Euboea  (vi.  101).  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Herodotus 
was  not  cognizant  of  the  familiar  identifications  of  Kybebe;  but 
the  differentiation  in  the  present  passage  springs  from  the  same 
spirit  of  national  consciousness  which  was  the  source  of  the  appeal 
to  the  "Hellenic  gods"  in  the  passages  discussed  above.  War  not 
only  divides  nations  but  also  alienates  the  gods  of  one  nation  from 
the  gods  of  another.  The  crossed  eyes  of  international  hatred  see 
two  gods  opposed  to  one  another;  the  clear  and  tranciuil  vision  of 
peace  permits  the  two  images  to  blend  into  one. 

As  the  Greeks  in  their  hostility  to  Persia  could  support  their 
sense  of  national  union  by  an  appeal  to  "Hellenic  gods,"  so  the 
Persians  might  be  represented  as  counting  among  their  allies  the 
national  gods  of  their  own  land,  quite  oblivious  of  the  identities 
which  might  be  perceived  by  a  calm  and  analytical  observer. 
Herodotus  himself  was  such  an  observer  (cf.  i.  131).  But  when  he 
wrote  the  speech  which  Xerxes  was  supposed  to  deliver  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  he  made  him  s&j:  "Now  let  us  cross  to 
the  other  side,  after  w^e  have  addressed  our  prayers  to  the  gods 
who  have  the  land  of  Persia  as  their  portion"  (vii.  53,  rolcri  Oeolat 
ot  Tlepaiha  yriv  XeXoyx^ai).  This  phrase,  which  is  familiar  in 
Greek  literature,  being  found  in  Homer  and  later  writers,  is  an 
essentially  mythological  one,  different  from  deol  iirtx^ii^pioi,  deoX 
Trdrpioi,  deol  Trarpcoioi,  (i.  172;  ii.  30;  v.  102),  which  reflect  a  consci- 
ousness of  local  cults.  The  notion  that  certain  gods  have  obtained 
Persia  as  their  portion  implies  a  company  of  universal  gods  who 
have  divided  the  universe  amongst  them;  there  is  a  lively  circum- 
stantial realit}^  in  the 'divine  sphere'  which  is  strictly  mythological. 
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In  attempting  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  evidence  which 
has  been  adduced  concerning  Herodotus'  attitude  towards  the  gods 
of  foreigners,  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  cold  con- 
sistency is  not  to  be  expected.     The  human  mind,  in  operating 
with  the  concepts  of  religion,  can  seldom  maintain  for  any  length 
of  time  a  uniform  bearing,  whether  of  reason  or  of  emotion.     We 
should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  contradictions  in  the 
mind  of  Herodotus;  and  in  point  of  fact  we  do  find  them.     But 
we  may  well  be  surprised  at  finding  them  so  few  and  so  insignifi- 
cant.    His  belief  may  be  expressed  in  these  terms.     In  spite  of 
differences  in  name,   cult,  and  myth,  the  gods  worshipped  by 
foreigners  are  identical  with  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks; 
though  the  latter  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  gods  of  any 
foreign  people.     The  few  infractions  of  this  principle  are  of  two 
kinds.     Three   gods   worshipped   by  foreigners — Pleistorus,   Sal- 
moxis,  Kybebe — are  left  unidentified  with  Greek  gods  and  the 
language  used  about  them  emphasizes  the  fact  that  they  are 
different  from  Greek  gods;  so  also  the  "Hellenic  gods"  worshipped 
in  Gelonus  are  distinguished  from  the  gods  of  the  surrounding 
Scythians.     These  cases  constitute  the  first  type  of  departure  from 
the  general  rule,  and  simply  prove  that  although  the  rule  is  ahnost 
universal,  there  are  nevertheless  a  few  exceptions.     The  cases  of 
the  second  type  are  quite  different.     In  these,  actors  in  the  story 
are  made  to  refer  to  the  gods  of  their  own  people  as  if  they  were 
different  from  all  other  gods;  the  excitement  of  national  enthusiasm 
or  prejudice  closes  their  minds  to  everything  but  a  narrow  loyalty 
to  their  own  institutions.     Herodotus  is  not  expressing  his  own 
opinion,   but  like  a   dramatist,   making  due   allowance  for  the 
irrational  emotion  of  his  characters.     In  the  end,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  Herodotus  could  not  support  his  position  for  a  moment 
against  a  slight  attack  of  dialectic,  much  less  against  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  modern  students  of  comparative  religion.     But 
a  conscious,  philosophical  exposition  of  these  matters  is  never 
attempted  by  him;  we  have  simply  caught  him  off  his  guard 
revealing  his  instinctive  and  uncalculated  response  to  the  condi- 
tions of  polytheism. 
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The  best  description  known  to  me  of  the  Italian  manuscripts 
of  Lucretius  and  of  their  origin  and  mutual  relation  is  given  by 
C.  Hosius  in  an  article  published  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum, 
Vol.  69  (191-1),  109  foil.  But  in  the  critical  apparatus  provided 
hy  the  various  editors,  readings  that  occur  in  one  or  more  of  these 
manuscripts  have  been  ascribed  to  Italians  generally  or  to  indi- 
vidual scholars ;  and  many  other  readings  have  not  been  critically 
estimated.  Diels,  in  his  monumental  edition  of  Lucretius  in  1923, 
for  the  first  time  printed  all  the  variants  of  the  Leyden  codices 
and  of  the  Gottorpian  and  Vienna  fragments.  In  Part  I  of  this 
investigation  the  accepted  readings  that  differ  from  those  of  OQ 
and  the  fragments  are  given,  and  in  Part  II  other  readings  will 
be  discussed.  I  have  added  to  Ilosius'  list  a  manuscript  in  the 
Vittorio  Emanuele  library  in  Rome,  which  bears  the  press  mark 
0  85  of  the  Pondi  Minori.  This  is  a  late  paper  codex  in  small 
octavo  and  contains  80  leaves,  ft  came  from  the  convent  of  San 
Onofrio  and  is  the  only  Lucretian  manuscrii)t  in  the  Vittorio 
Emanuele  library.  It  stops  with  V  858.  It  is  commonly  reported 
that  Ilici-e  are  six  Vatican  manuscripts  of  Lucretius,  but  there 
are  really  eight. 
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Following  Ho.sius  the  various  manuscripts  are  indicated  by 
the  following  letters : 

ROME 


FLORENCE 

A 

Laiirentian 

2;-) 

B 

Laurentian 

26 

C 

Laureiitian 

27 

D 

Laurentian 

28 

E 

Laurentian 

29 

F 

Laurentian 

31 

G 

Laurentian 

32 

L 

Laurentian 

30 

M 

Vatican  1569 

N 

Vatican  3275 

P 

Reg.   1706 

R 

Urb.  640 

S 

0th.   1136 

T 

0th.   1954 

U 

Barb.  Lat.  154 

V 

Vat.  3276 

Z      Vitt.  Eman.  O  35 


J     Gott.  Fr.  (G,  Diels)                          Q     Voss.  Leid.  94 
K     Sched.  Vind.   (UV,  Diels)  


0     Voss.  Leid.  30  X     Lost  codex  of  Poggio. 

An  asterisk  signifies  the  uncorrected  reading  of  the  manuscript ;  superior 
numerals  the  first  or  second  corrector,  and  m  a  marginal  correction. 


Ill  timendumst,  Orelli         timendu  est  M         timendum  OQ 

205  nilo  S         nihilo  OQ 

257  pingui  NS       pinguis  OQ 

271  pontum,  Em       cortus  0*Q*J       portus  EFMNPRSTUV 

corpus  Q'         tortus  O' 

367  vacui  T'       vacuum  OMPRSUVZ       vacuim  QJN 

384  concursu  J'NZ       concurso  O'QJLNTVZ^ 

453  ignist  Bock.    Erasure  after  ignis  in  S.    Ignis  OQEMNPRSTUVZ 

491  ferventia  T'       ferventi  OQ 

492  turn  MNS       cum  OQJPRTUZ 
543  nil  NTV         nihil  OQJ 

619  quid  T'         quod  OQJN 

661  inani  L'         inane  OQJPV 

662  nil  MRTUV       nihil  OQK       raptim  P       raptis  OQKMRSTUVZ 
666  coetu  UV         coetus  OQJNPSTZ 

673  nilum  NT         nihilum  OQJ 

711  longe  MUVZ        longi  OQJNS        longeque  TPR 

737  adyto  L         adito  OQK 

747  faciunt  F         facient  OQKPV 

748  (|uicquam  Tm  qui  OQK  quire  FS  <pii\it   PRV 
quires  T         (juin  N         quit  MUZ 
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752  rebus  LNPRSTUVZ         om.  OQ         rerus  M 

772  nil  NT         nihil  OQ 

774  animans  L'U         animas  OQKLMPESZ         anima  T 
arbor,  Bailey  arbos  OQMNPRSUVZ 

775  coetu  K        coetum  OQMNPRSUV 

776  ostendet  FN         osteutlit  OQKNT         ostendat  T 
797  nilum  NT         nihilum  OQJ 

837  sanguenque  NPTUVZ         saiiguemque   OQJR         sangueque  M 

846  illi  supra  quos  Gm  illis   vira   quod   O  illis   vira   quo  QJ 

viri  illi  quod  N        illis  iuxta  quod  EmNmT        illis  iura  quod  PZ 

853  sanguen  an  ossa  Gm      sanguis  an  os  OQ*NPSZ      sanguis  avos  M 
sanguis  ad  nos  RV         aqua  an  os  T         sanguis  an  ossis  Sm 

854  nil  NT         nihil  OQJ 

860  sanguen  V         sanguin  OQJV*         sanguem  P 

861  sive  FNRST         sine  OQMPUVZ         corpore  LMRSUVZ 
core  OQJ 

862  esse  et  L         esset  OQJ 

874  exoriuntur  FNRSUVZ         oriuntur  OQJ 

884  terimus  FLMRST^Z         tenemus  OQJ 

885  herbas  T^         herbis  OQMNPRSTUZ 

909  contineantur  T^         contingantur  OQJMNPRSZ 

continuantur  TU         continuontur  V 

919  tremulo  LMPESTUV         taemulo  OQJ         tomulo  NniZ 

941  absinthi,  edd.         absinthii  OQ         absinthei  U 

981  fiat  LNV         fiet  OQJ 

985  inclusum  L         iuclusus  OQJ 

987  confluxet  FPT         confluxit  OJRUV 

993  nil  TV         nihil  OQJ 

nullast  Em         nullas  OQJV         nulla  Q' 

994  possint  T'         possit  OQJ         posset  NT         possent  V 

996  e  cunctis,  Mon.         in  cunctis  MNPRSTUVZ         cunctis  OQJ 

1009  inani  V         inane  OQJT 

1033  summissaque  T'         summaque  OQJ 

1048  fugai  L         fuga  O         fugataque  Q*         fugatatque  Q' 

1082  vinctae  V         victac  OQV 

1108  abeat  F        aveant  OQ         abeant  JLNPTUV 

II  7  nil  ST'         nihil-  O         niliilo  QJ 

12  labore  L'  plabore  OQJ 

17  nil  T         nihil  OQJ 

37  nil  TV         nihil  OQ 

39  nil  T>         nihil  OQJ 

41  fervere  FL'MNSU  VZQml'm  fruere  OQM         cruere  Q* 

52  purpureai  LV      purpurai  Q'V       purpuram  J*       purpura  OQ*J 

86  eonflixere  NS         conflexere  OQJ         confluxerc  LMRTUVZ 
fit  ut  PV         fit  uti  OQJ         ita  ut  N 
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91  nil  PT         nihil  OQ 

95  nulla  FLMRS'Z         multa  OQJSUVZ^ 

99  brevibus  FLMNPRUZ         brevius  OQJV 

104  de  FMPRSUV        om.  OQJZ 

112  memoro  T         memoior  OQJMNRSVZ 

134  conciliatu  LN         conciliata  OQJN' 

155  retrahuntur  V'Z^         trahuntur  OQJMRUVZ 

158  remoratur  T^         ceremoravit  O         semorau  Q 

160  connixa  T'         conexa  OQJMNZ         conuexa  TPS 

166  videant  FL         deant  OQJ 

197  alte  F        altu  OQJLUZ        altum  V 

205  quantum  in  sest,  Muuro         quantum  in  se  est  FNS 
quantum  inest  OQJ         deducere  T^         ducere  OQJT 

209  terram  LMPRSTUVZ         terra  OQJ 

218  ferme  FNSTZ         firme  OQ'J 

224  nil  NTV         nihil  OQJ 

233  aeris  haud  FLNPRSTUVZ         haereaud  0*Q*J 

234  exsuperata  T^      exsuperate  OQJMNRTVZ      exsuperatae  LPSU 
240  poterunt  F         potuerunt  OQJP 

247  in  se  est  FNSTUV^        inest  OQ 

249  recta  FLMNRSZT^         om.  OQJ         potis   est   TUV 

nil  M         nihil  OQ 

251  motus  FV         niotu  OQJV 

264  equorum  MNST'UV         quorum  OQFPRTVZ 

275  perspicuumst  nobis,  edd.       perspicuum  est  nobis  FLMNPRSTZ 

perspicuum  nobisst  O'QK 

279  rapi  V         rapit  OK         pectore  nostro  L         iectore  no  QK^ 

281  copia  FMRS         cona  OQ 

283  residit  FN         residat  N'T         residia  OK 

291  quasi  FLNPRSZ         quaei  OQK 

299  posthac  NT         post  haec  OQ 

320  satiati  Vm         satiat  OQJPV 

331  unde  LMNPRSTUVZ         om.  OQ 

337  constant  FLMNPRSTUVZ         constat  OQJ 

403  tangere  LMNPRSTUVZ         iucundet  tacere  OQJ 

iocunde  MRSUV 

413  mobilibus  EmR         nobilibus  OQ 

437  egrediens  FS        grediens  0*QJZ 

471  quo  MRSUZ         quod  OQNPTV 

476  linquit  F         inquit  OQV 

499  probari  N       probare  OQN'PV 

503  novo  F         nova  OQPV 

504  odor  F        udor  OQ 

521  flammis  FR         flammps  O         flamps  Q         flam  L 

535  genere  T'         genera  OQT 

583  nil  NT         nihil  OQ 
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605  molliii  FLMESTYZ         moliri  OQX 

607  eximiis  MT         ex  imis  OQ 

613  orbem  T^         orbes  OsQT         obes  O* 

631  laeti,  Pout.         leti  N'         flaeti  OQX 

637  armati  in  nunierum  Z         armat  in  O         armati  et  in  Q 

6Q4:  retineutque  parentum  FMNST'   retineute  parente  OQKPRTUV 

673  nil  PTUV        nihil  OQ 

674  ignem  KL        igue  OQ* 
707  nil  V         nihil  OQ 

734  colorem  LMNPRST'V        colore  OQKUZ 

741  lumina  FNES'T         numiua  OQKMPSVZ 

742  dispexere  L^T         despexere  OQK         aspexere  T' 
749  in  FST         et  OQK 

756  niluni  N         nihilum  OQK 

760  propterea  F'L'MST         piaeterea  OQK 

763  extemplo  NS'         exemplo  O'QK 

779  figura  LMRTUVZ         figuras  OQKNZ^         figura  est  FS 

781  aequore  T^         aequora  OQKT 

783  colores  LMNPRSTUVZ         ealoies  OQK 

790  creantur  L         cieatur  OQK 

791  nee  quae  FNS         neque  OQK 
803  rubra  FK         rubro  O 

815  nil  LM        nihil  OQK 

824  cycnos  T'         cygnos  OT 

840  nee  T^         ne  OQKT 

845  ieiuna  FNS         etuna  OQK 

864  nilum  NT        nihilum  OQK 

882  in  FNPSTUZ         om.  OQKLMR 

891  rebus  Tm         fedus  OK         sedus  Q* 

extemplo  M         ettemplo  QK         etcmplo  O 

897  nil  TV         nihil  OQK 

918  sint  T'         om.  OQKP         in  N         id  TUV 

919  at  coetu  Tss  Mon.         abeoretu  OQ         concretu  T 

920  nil  T         nihil  OQ 

928  effervere  L         offervere  O 

929  intempestivos  T'V         intempestivus  OQKTV 

933  proditur  MNPESTV         proditum  OQU 

934  huic  L         icuie  OQK 

938  ipsam  F       om.  P         lesam  OQKLPV 

954  oblato  T'        oblata  OQKT 

982  alia  T'V         alii  O'PTV         ali  0*QK 

985  delira  FMSTUV         detira  OQPRZ         delera  NS' 

1000  missunist,  Munro         missum  est  FMNST         missus  OQK 

1001  rellatum  T'  relatum  OQKT 
1025  aceidere  T'  aceedere  OQKT 
1028  nil  T         nihil  OQK 
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1029  mirarier  NRSTZ         meraiier  MU         miraliter  0*QK 

1037  nil  NT         nihil  OQ 

1047  liber  FS         libero  OQK 

1052  veri  simile  NEST'         veristmile  O 

1057  nil  NP        nihil  OQK 

1062  exordia  T^         ex  ordine  OQKT 

1063  terrai  Vm         terra  OQ*K 
1073  quaeque  F        quae  OQ 

1078  gignantur  F         gignautur  OQKU 

1081  invenies  NSTU         iuvenisse  OQKMRYZ 

1094  vitamque  UT'         multamque  OQLPV 

1102  recedens  F         decedens  OQLPTUV 

1110  appareret  EmL         appariret  OQ 

1115  aetheraque  aether  FY        aetheraque  OQKP         aethereaque  EUZ 

1120  hie  Z         his  OQKZ' 

1129  debent  F         debet  OQKP 

1136  diditur  NPST^UV         deditur  OQKT 

1163  laboreni  NT         labore  OQK         labores  T' 

III  1  E  MPTU         O  OKRSV         A  QFT 

7  cycnis  V^         eycniis  O         cignis  Q' 

11  libant  Tm         limaut  OQK 

21  semperque  FL'ST         semper  OQK 

58  manet  res  FNST        nianare  OQK 

62  labore  NVm         tabore  OQKN^ 

78  statuarum  FNS'TZ         statum  OQKSZ^         statim  LMUVZ 

81  consciseaut  LMRSTUVZ         coniscaut  O*         coneiscant  0' 

94  quam  T'         quem  OQKT 

95  loeatum  T^         vocatum  OQKT 
135  id  FLMESUV        om.  OQKPZ 

154  ita  palloremque  LNPESUZ         itaque  pallorem  OQK 

itaque  palloremque  MV 

159  vi  LE         om.  OQK 

165  nil  TUV        nihil  OQ 

203  quoniam  est  TUVm         quoniam  OQKL 

210  si  LMPESUZ         se  OQKFNV 

213  nil  T         nihil  OQ 

214  nil  NZ        nihil  OQ 

222  unguenti  V         unguente  OV         unguentis  Q' 

224  nil  MNSTV         nihil  OQPR 

230  nil  NTY        nihil  OQ 

239  nil  NT         nihil  OK 

249  sanguis  turn  8'         turn  sanguis  OQKS 
persentiseunt  F         perseutisiunt  OQK 

259  aventem  Tm         habentem  O'T 

289  fervescit  FU         fervescet  O'QKLP 
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293  qui  fit  NS         fit  qui  OQK 

303  nimis  FTNm         minus  OQKL         irai  L         ira  OQK 

306  sitast,  edd.         sita  est  Tm         sitas  OQ*K 

346  reposta  U         leposto  OQK 

358  cum  expellitur  ae%'0  FNPUVZ         quom  expellitur  aevo  T 

um  expellitur  aevo  quam  OQ*KL 

394  quam  in  his,  Lachm.         quam  intervallis  tantis  T^ 

quantis  OQKT 

403  est  circum  FMNSTUA'm         est  cretum  OQ*KLX^KyZ 

417  mortalis  V         mortalibus  OQKV 

456  aeris  NT'V^         acris  OQKTV 

458  fatisci  FLMPRSUVZ         faetis  OQ*         fatis  ut  Q^ 

470  fateare  NPTV        fatere  OQK 

472  dolor  L        polor  0*QK 

482  cur  ea  F'L         curba  OQK 

492  quia  FLN         qua  OQKN^ 

498  viai  NPTV         via  OQK 

535  deducere  MT'UV         diducere  OQKNPESTZ 

538  ante  LMESUVZ         om.  OQK 

553  licuntur,   Creech         liquntur   TZ  linguntur   OKNPSZ 

linquuntur  FT'UV 

555  vas  esse  LNPESTUVm         vasse  O 

564  ipse  oculus  F         oeulus  ipse  O'QK 

565  nil  PTV         nihil  OQ 

566  per  LMRSTUV'Z         om.  OQK 
mixtim  LMNPESTVZ         mixti  OQ'KX^ 

583  animai  vis  FMNT         anima  eius  OQ 

597  perhibetur  N         peribetur  Q'SZ         periberet  O 

620  ita  NPTV        ta  OQK 

623  solita  est  FT^        solita  OQ*T 

624  animai  est  NPTV         animaest  OQ 
645  decidit  NPTV         dicidit  OQ 

650  rotas  L         rote  OQV 

651  instat  NPT         istat  0*Q 
662  retro  LN'         reretro  OQ 

674  operest  animi  T'U         opere  animist  OQP 

opere  animi  est  MNSTVZ 

693  gelidai  NPTV         gelida  OQ* 

702  enim  TniUV         ergo  OQ 

705  est  del.  S'T'         recens  in  T^        in  om.  OQT 

718  ut  N'       et  OQN 

719  viscere  Tm         vicere  OQ         vivere  TV 
736  qua  T'         que  OQT 

738  ut  qui  V        ut  qui  cum  0*Q 

742  cervis  T'         cervos  OQT 

760  sin  T'        sic  OT 
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764  pullus  LMNRSUZ         paulus  OQ' 

798  periisse  NTV        perisse  OQP 

804  perenni  NPTV        peranni  OQ 

826  macerat  FN        macaret  OQN 

830  nil  TV         nihil  OQ 

832  nil  TV         nihil  OQ 

844  distiactast  L         distracta  est  QV         distractas  OQ*PV 

845  nil  NPTV         nihil  OQ 

852  nil  UVT^         nihil  OQT 

853  fuimus  N         fumus  OQ         sumus  UV 
859  vital  NPTV         vita  OQ 

861  misere  si  T^         misercst  OQ 

871  putescat  T         putes  OQMPRUVZ         putreseat  FNS 

880  lacerent  LMNPESTUVZ         iacerent  OQ 

886  qui  FNST         cui  OQN'PRUVZ 

887  se  FNS         om.  OQ         dolere  NPT         dolore  OQ'MRSUVZ 
894  iam  iam  FNRST         am  iam  OLPZ 

902  quod  LMPRSTUVZ         quo  OQ 

906  cinefactum  FL         cinem  factum  OQP 

914  fructus  FMNRSTUZ         fluctus  OQPV 

919  requirit  E'T'N         requiret  OQPTV 

927  nil  V         nihil  OQ 

930  vital  NPTV         vita  OQ 

935  si  grata  T'V         gratis  OQMNT 

941  offensast,  Lamb.         offensa  est  R         offensost  OsQ 

943  facis  TV        iacis  OQNP 

945  placeat  LN^RUVZ         placet  OQNS         nil  NPTV         nihil  OQS 

950  nisi  T>         si  OQT 

958  imperfecta  FNTU         inperfecte  OQP 

960  discedere  FLNPRSZ         discere  O'QM         dicere  O* 

962  agedum  LUV         agendum  OQNPRSZ 

964  cedit  NT^V        cedi  OQPT 

970  alid  NPTV         alit  OQ         aliud  T^Vm 

972  nil  TV         nihil  OQ 

985  quod  MNPS         quid  OQRUVZ 

989  terrai  NPTV        terra  OQ 

1001  e  NSUV         om.  OQMPRZ         a  T'         e  vertice  FN 

1007  vital  fructibus  NPTV         vita  fructibus  O 

1010  nulla  LMNPTVZ         ulla  OQZ' 

1014  poeiiarum  LNPTV         paenarum  OQ 

1033  fudit  T'         fugit  OQMNPTV 

1038  potitus  FNSU         potius  OPQRZ 

1042  obit  FST         obiit  OQT' 

1050  quid  FNT         quod  OQ 

1061  revertit  EmN'T         om.  OQ         revertat  N 

1063  praecipitanter  LNSUVZ         praecipiter  O         precepiter  Q 
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1073  temporis  aeterni  MUA"         aeterni  tcmporis  O'Q 

1078  certa  T^         certe  OQ 

1084  Mantis  NPT         hientis  OV         hientes  QV 

1085  fortunam  PTV         fortuna  OQN 
1090  quotvis  V         quodvis  OQPV 
1093  \ntai  NPTV         vita  O         vitae  Q 

IV  8  pango  FNSTUV        paiido  OQMPR 

42  effigias  M         effugias  OQ 

47  aeterno  PV         alterno  OQN 

,  51  quae  quasi  FMXPU         qui  quasi  OES         quasi  Q* 

53  cluet  M         civet  OQ*P         avet  Q' 

54  mittunt  FLMNRSU         mittuntur  OQUn^ 
68  eodem  T'         eorum  OQT 

116  corum  M         eorum  OQ 

118  horum  FNST'        harum  OQN'ST 

150  opposta  Tm         opposita  OQ 

151  nil  Y         nihil  OQ 

159  genuntur  P        geruntur  OQ 

175  rationem  NPTV         ratione  OQ 

178  teratur  T^         feratur  OQT 

277  perterget  V         perteget  0*Q 

317  illius  FNSU         ullius  OQ 

332  e  NST        om.  OQMRUV 

378  abluit  MNES^^         adluit  OQPSU 

419  mirando  FT'        mirande  O        mirandae  Q 

421  despeximus  F         dispeximus  OQ 

434  nil  T         nihil  OQ 

437  fractis  FS         factas  OQSm 

448  uti  T^        ut  OQT 

469  nil  TVN'         nihil  OQN 

470  nil  NT  nihil  OQN^ 
474  nil  NV         nihil  OQ 

486  jjoterunt  FSTU         poteiit  OQMNPEV 

496  possint  F         possunt  OQ 

498  aequa  FN'        aeque  OQN 

500  poterit  L         jjoteiis  OQ 

502  egentem  NPTV        egentim  O         egenitini  Q 

517  prava  M         parva  OQ 

526  corpoream  T'         corporea  OQ 

543  murmure  PTV         murnuira  ON 

577  vidi  reddere  voces  NPT         videre  odore  voces  O 

581  faunos  NTV         faunes  OQP 

■    587  velamina  FLMNP'         ullamina  OQP 

590  cetera  FNST         peteic  OQLM 

600  renutant  NT         renuutant  O 
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618  aquai  NTV         aqua  OQ 

621  per  flexa  NPEST         perplexa  OQMUV 

624  umida  lingual  T^        umidai  lingua  OQV 

631  possis  FP         posse  OQV 

636  in  LNSTUV         om.  OQME 

659  corpora  X         corpore  OQN* 

662  aspera  nimiium  NT         asper  animorum  OQL 

668  ut  prius  TS         fit  prius  OQFN         sensum  ut  FN 

677  aliis  alius  magis  est  NTV        alius  est  magis  et  Q 

alius  et  magis  est  OP 

680  volturiique  S'T'U         volturique  OQST 

698  creatam  T^        creatum  OQT 

718  nil  NTV        nihil  OQ 

730  rara  NPTA"         ara  0*Q 

736  fiunt  T'Vm         flunt  O*         fluuut  O'QTV 

750  quatenus  T'         quatinus  OQPT 

752  leonem  M         leonuni  OQ 

755  et  T^         om.  OQT 

756  atque  oculi  NPTV         oculi  atque  OQ 
760  quern  NTV         que  OQ 

766  letique  V^         litique  OQPV 

778  avemus  XT         avamus  0*         habemus  O'PV 

798  sint  FNS         in  OLMPE        locis  FN'TS^         locos  OQNT'S 

811  noscere  NPTV        nocere  OQ 

818  non  U        nos  OQMNPKTV 

834  nil  NT        nihilOQ 

847  parmai  NPTV         parmat  OQ 

856  procul  NPTV         pocul  OQ 

862  quae  T^         om.  OQ 

876  ieiuna  NPTV         ieluna  O 

877  queamus  NPTV        quemus  O 

878  varieque  T^         vareque  OQT 

884  quam  E         om.  OQMNSTV 

885  constat  FN^ESm         constare  OQNSTJ 
888  animai  NPTV         anima  OQ^ 

900  animai  NPTV        anima  OQ 

925  animai  NPTV         anima  OQ 

929  confiat  P         eonflat  OQ 

991  vocesque  V         voeisque  OQV 

993  ut  S         et  OQP 

995  fugae  T         fuga  OQTPV         dedita  Tm         didita  Q' 

1011  motibus  UV         montibus  OQV 

1022  exterrentur  U         exterruntur  OQ 

1026  lacum  MT         iacum  OQ         si  S         se  OQMT 

1035  ut  NV         et  OQPT 

1036  cruentent  FV         cruentet  OPQ 
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1037  in  FNSTUV         om.  OQPR 

1065  conlectum  NT         coiiiectum  OQPV 

1095  nil  T         nihil  OQ 

1096  rapta  est  U         raptat  OQRST 
1098  stinguere  Tm         tinguere  OQA'' 
1110  nil  NV        nihil  OQ 

1121  viris  V         vires  NTU        utris  OQPRS 

1124  vacillans  T'         vigillans  OSQT         vagillans  N 

1141  mala  FNTV        male  OQ 

1145  inliciaris,  Aid.  1         illiciaris  Tm         inligniaris  OQT 

1156  deliciis  NT         delictis  OQPV 

1160  melichrus,  edd.  fieXixpos  Tm         melehrus  OQ 

1174  turpi  T'V^         turpis  OQNPTV 

1176  longe  FMNPRSTUV         longi  OQLZ 

1182  eadat  T        cadet  OQT' 

1186  postscaenia  N        postcaenia  O'QUTV         poscaenia  O* 

1202  vinclis  T'NP         viuciis  OQ 

1225  de  FST'         om.  OQLT 

1230  quodcunque  FNPT         quocumque  OQ 

1234  pater  a  gnatis  UV         praeter  a  gnatis  O 

1243  cedit  T>U         credit  OQ*T 

1247  muliebri  TV         mulieri  0*Q* 

1259  conveniant  PT         conveuiunt  OQNV 

1262  aliis  UV         alii  OQV 

1275  gravidaeque  NT'V         gravidaque  OQP'T 

1277  nil  NV         nihil  OQ' 

1281  modis  RT'         moris  OQT 

V  12  locavit  FLMNTZ         vocavit  OQUVZ' 

14  ceres  LNPTV         geres  OQ 

30  stymphala  NPTV         tymphala  OQ 

34  stirpem  T'V        stirpes  OQTV 

38  si  AEFGLMNPSTZ         sed  OQ'U 

victa  A'E'FLMNRST'Z         vincta  OQADEGTUV 

39  nil  TP         nihil  OQ 

45  cuppedinis,  Lamb.         cupedinis  T'         ciippedines  OQ 

67  materiai  NT         materiam  OQ 

69  lunaique  NT         luuaqiie  OQ 

85  aetheriis  NPTV         acthereis  Q'         aethoris  OQ* 

116  manere  N         meare  OQT 

117  par  T'         pars  OQT 

122  a  numine  distent  FNRSTUVm         om.  P.         aiiiniiiibistent  OQ 

142  in  igni  FTUVZ         igni  O        ignis  Q 

152  quod  T'         quodsi  OQT 

171  nil  V         nihil  OQ 

185  sese  T'         se  OT         om.  Q 
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193  meatus  FTV         maestus  OQ 

195  si  L        om.  OQV 

208  bidenti  UV         dibendi  0         dibenti  Q 

227  restet  FLMESZ         re  et  OQ 

transire  LMRSUVZ         transirest  O 

229  crepitacillis  TmV^         repitacillis  OQV 

235  terrai  NPTV        terra  OQ 

251  terrai  non  nulla  LT*         terra  non  ulla  OQT 

263  nil  TV        nihil  OQ 

265  nil  V         nihil  OQ 

291  et  NP        ut  OQTV 

297  properant  T'P         proferant  OQT 

318  oninem  NT         omne  OQP 

327  alii  N        ali  OQ 

331  naturast  mundi,  edd.      natura  est  mundi  T^      natura  mundist  OQ 

339  periisse  FNT         perisse  OQ 

342  atque  FMRS         at  OQTPZ         ae  LUV 

349  isdem  V         idem  OQ 

367  coorta,  MaruU.         cohorta  T^        coperta  OQ 

382  certaminis  ollis  FNRST         certamini  solis  OQP 

399  turn  FNTV         cum  OP 

405  graium  FMRSU         gratum  OQPV 

407  materiai  T         materia  OQ 

416  materiai  T         materia  OQ 

418  lunai  T         lunae  O'P 

430  fiunt  ETT         fluunt  OQLA 

431  terrai  T        terra  OQ* 

433  altivolans  V         altevolans  OQ 

437  inde  V        indue  OQ 

458  se  LNPTU         et  OQ 

500  leviora  T^        levior  OQTP 

515  qui  R         quis  OQ 

516  fluvios  F         fluvius  OQ 
518  lueida  F        lueia  OQ 

533  pedetemptim  Nm         pedetemti  O'Q 

536  subter  FRSm         super  OQS 

545  magni  NT        magi  OQ 

553  aeriis  NT         aeri  OQP 

557  animai  NT         aninia  OQ 

559  pernici  P         pernice  OQT 

568  libant  V        librant  OQ 

572  nil  NT         nihil  OQ 

576  suam  NT         sua  OQP 

587  est  FTV         om.  OQ 

595  parte  NT         perte  OQ 

602  aquai  NT        aqua  OQ 
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613  aestifer  ut  tantum  FTE         aestifer  iutantur  O 
aestiferi  ut  tantum  Q 

614  et  V         om.  OQP 

623  siut  T'         in  OT         sin  Q 

648  ilia  FNTY         ille  OQP 

651  sol  ultima  NST         solvet  ima  OQMP 

656  matuta  UT^V^         atura  OQFLV         matura  TES 

657  differt  et  NT         deffert  et  O^ 

667  possunt  N         possint  N^T         possit  OQP 

679  conseque  P         consequiae  OQ 

700  diei  LNT         dici  OQ 

705  percussa  FRST         perculsa  OQMP 

706  id  L         om.  OQ 

711  iam  N         tam  OQN^ 

727  babylonia  F         babylonisa  OQMP 

736  possint  L        om.  OQAGP 

739  viai  NT         via  OQP 

742  pulverulenta  ceres  Tm         pulverunt  accres  Q^ 
et  MT^         om.  OQ 

743  Evan  T'         aevan  0' 

747  reddit  hiemps  FN'ST'V         redit  hiemps  ONT 

crepitans  FN         creditans  OQN' 

750  fieri  Tm         fieri  OQ 

756  eodem  NT         eadem  OQP 

761  perire  T'         periri  OQT 

764  perlabitur  NT         periabitur  OQ 

776  possent  L         om.  OQMP         possint  UV 

782  tollere  et  LPV^        tolleret  OQV 

800  maiora  NT         maiore  OQP 

809  aetas  MNETm         aestas  OQN'T 

812  et  FN'S^        ut  OQNS 

823  animal  T'        anima  0*QP         animas  O'TP^ 

824  magnis  FN        magni  OQP 

825  aeriasque  T'         aeriaeque  OQT 
833  6  Tm         om.  OQ 

838  facie  FNET         facit  OQMP 

839  androgynum,  Laclim.         androginum  T'         androgynem  OQ 
841  muta  T^         multa  OQT 

846  absterruit  FLSmT^         abserruit  OST 

850  procudere  FNm         procludere  OQN 

853  maribus  NT         marius  OQP 

859  tutata  UVm        tuta  OQNPTV 

865  veterino  Tm         veteri  non  OQP 

866  bucera  NT        bugera  OQP 
871  nil  T'        ni  OL        in  QNTV 
873  quare  A'E'FUV         quari  OQ 
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884  quaquam  LPT         quamquam  OQ 

885  lactantia  FN'PSniV        laetantia  OQNTU 

888  florente  NT^V^         floienta  OQV 

889  occipit  T'         officit   OQT 
901  veio  T         om.  OQP 

904  una  V         unam  OQNP 

906  foras  T^        feras  OQT        floret  A'E'F        flare  OQAEL 

934  molirier  MS'T^        mollirier  OST 

944  dura  T'UV         clira  OQKT 

959  scibant  NT         sciebant  OQKP 

962  iungebat  LNT         lugebat  O 

976  rosea  FNT         rotea  OQ* 

984  eiectique  FVm         et  lectique  OPV 

993  vivo  FNT         vino  OQ 

997  donique,  Voss.         donee  T^         denique  OQT 

1003  saevibat  A'E'F         saevidat  OQAEL 
ponebat  A'Tm         potebas  OQALD 

1008  dabat  FNT         deant  0*V         daeant  Q         dedant  O'MP 

1009  inprudentes  T'        prudentes  OQNST 

1010  nunc  dant  aliis  Tm         nudant  OQ         nunc  dant  letum  E'FT' 

1011  casa  FNT         cassas  OQL 
1016  ferre  FT^V^        ferri  OQTV 

1025  caste  FN'ES'         casti  OQNPST^UV         castae  T 

1032  monstrent  T^         monstret  OQNPV 

1033  suas  T^         suam  OQNPV 

1048  utilitatis  T'         utilitas  OQNPTV 

1052  surdis  T'         surdes  OQPT 

1062  etenim  NT         enim  OQ 

1065  alio  FNT         alia  OQMV 

1068  petentes  FNST         potentes  OQ 

1071  deserti  baubantur  LNmRS         desertibus  aubantur  OQP' 

1077  artubus  NT         artibus  OQP 

1084  ut  NT         et  OQ 

1088  muta  FT'        multa  OQNPTV 

1090  res  LV        re  OQV 

1096  et  V        ut  OQNPT 

1097  aestuat  NT         aestua  OQ         arboris  FLVm         ardoris  0*QV 
1110  divisere  atque  dedere  UV         diviseratque  debere  OQLP 

1116  creti  FMNRSTUVm         certi  OQPV 

1122  placidam  NT        placida  OQP 

possent  V         possunt  OQP         possint  T         posset  N 

1124  certantes  V         certantesque  OQNUV         certantisque  T 

iter  FRSUV         inter  OM         om.  Q 

1129  sine  F        side  OLP 

1141  res  itaque  NT         restatjue  OQ 

redibat  FNmRSmU        recidat  O'QNPTV        rccidit  0*S 
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1145  vi  colere  FNEST         vieeie  O*         vincere  O'MPV 

1159  delirantes  N'         diliraiites   OQ 

1160  diu  NV*         om.  OQPT 
1178  ulla  V         ilia  OQP 

1184  varia  NT         varias  OQV 

1185  fieret  NT        fierent  P 
1190  et  noctis  NT         enoctis  OQ 
1192  fulmina  NT         flumina  OQ 
1203  pacata  T         placata  OQNPV 

1225  adactum  T'         adauctum  OQT 

1226  summa  FN*         summe  ONP 
1229  adit  ae  A'F         adita  OQAELPV 

quaesit  ST'  quesit  OQLAEV 

1241  aes  atque  T'         aeque  OQT 

1243  ingentes  NT         gentis  OQ 

1254  ab  N         a  OQPTV 

1259  capti  FN         capiti  O'QPT 

1260  videbant  NV         videbat  OQP 

1272  poterat  T         poterant  OQ 

1273  aes  A^ETNSU         om.  OQELM 
1278  e  LT         om.  OQP 

1294  aheiiae  Vm         athenae  OV         atheue  Q 

1307  belli  NT         bellis  OQP 

1319  petebant  R        patebant  OQNP 

1390  iuvabant  NT         iuvabat  0*Q 

1397  ioca  F        loca  OQNTV 

1399  redimiie  V  redimere  OQPT 

1400  monebat  FS         movebat  OQPS* 
1404  vigebant  NT         vigebat  OQ 
1410  maiorem  FNT         maiore  OQPV 

1418  ferinae  V         ferina  OQPT 

1419  tunc  U         nuiif  OQNPTV 
1427  nil  NV         nihil  OQ 

1429  plebeia  tamen  sit  qua  NT         plebe  lata  mens  idoque  O'QP 

1431  in  FLNT  om.  OQPU 

1440  dogobant  NV         dogebat  OQT 

1449  et  A'E'FNTV         om.  OQAELM 

1451  polire  FN'S'T        polito  OQSNV 

VI  4  solacia  LNT         solaci  OQ 

7  oxtincti  NT         extincta  OQP 

10  mortalibus  LNT         acortalibiis  OQ 

14  corda  T         coidi  OQNPV 

32  et  FNT         e  OQV 

34  volvere  NP         volnere  OQ 

44  et  FNTU         om.  OQMP 
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48  existant  V         exiitant  OQS 

49  furore  V         favore  OQV 

74  fluctus  FNRSm        fletus  OQN'STV 

76  feruntur  M         fuerunt  OQT 

83  caeli  speciesque  M         caelisque  OQLP 

84  fulmiua  NT         flumina  OQ 

102  nubes  FNT        nure  OQV        ligna  M       iigna  OT        tigna  FQ'N 

110  males  FN         mates  OQV 

112  sonitus  FNT         om.  OQP 

116  ut  FNES         om.  OQLTV 

120  exierunt  P         exierum  OQV 

126  versanti  NT         versante  OQPV 

130  vesicula  NT         vensicula  OQ* 

144  aestus  FNT         aestu  OTV 

151  repeiite  FNV         recente  OQT'P 

168  ancipiti  FNS'         ungipiti  OQN' 

videas  NT         videat  OQ*PV 

170  fulgorem  N         fulgurem  OQN' 

180  perscidit  FNT         persciudit  OQP 

185  alte  NT         alti  OQV 

188  sint  P        sit  OQNTV        extructa  NT         extricta  OQP 

199  fremitus  NT         fremitu  OQ 

201  e  LMUV         om.  OQ 

207  ignis  NT         ignes  OQ 

208  est  FNT        om.  Q        eras.  O 
210  rubeant  FVm         iubeant  OQP 
218  sonitu  T         sonis  OQPU 

220  ictus  FEUV        ictu  OQT 

221  auras  TU         auris  OQNP 
227  nil  V         nihil  OQ 

245  te  FNRS        om.  OQTUV 

246  crassis  LNT         classis  OQ 
269  plena  FNP'T        plana  OQV 
281  ignis  R         igni  OQ 

296  fulmine  TV         culmine  OQNP 

298  patrio  FNRVm         spatio  OPU 

308  concepit  FP         concipit  OQ 

318  idonea  NT         indoneat  OQ*P 

320  tanta  vi  FNUV        tantau  OQ 

321  cursu  si  FNT         cursus  OQP 

322  calore  P'         colore  O'QP 
324  et  M  at  OQNTV 

335  deorsum  Vm         deorum  OQV 

359  se  veris  FNRT         seris  OQ*PUV 

366  sit  NSV^        om.  OQPV 

370  res  inter  se  FNST         inter  se  OQLP 
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382  mentis  FN         meriti  OQP 

384  hinc  RT^         hie  OQPV 

385  extulerit  FNT         eatulerit  Q 

389  cuiquest  S         cuique  est  FR         inquest  OP 

417  delubra  NT         dilubra  OQ 

426  quam  FN        cum  OQP        om.  T 

428  incita  FNTV         lacita  OQLMP 

447  procellae  F        procellat  OQNPTV 

449  offieere  FV         officeret  OQPV 

452  coiere  FMNS         coiie  OQPV 

467  videantur  F         videatur  OQP 

468  loca  FNT         lo  OQP 

469  sensus  N'Sm         sensum  OQNSU 

473  quo  V         quod  OQN 

474  consurgere  momine  FT         consurgerem  honiine  OQ 
481  super  NT         supe  OP 

483  ilia  FS         illi  OPTV 

488  per  V         om.  OQNPT 

492  caulas  V  cavias  0*Q         caveas  O'NPT 

496  demissas  FNT         dimissus  OQPV 

498  vineam  FNT         vineam  OQ 

500  nubis  FNT         nubibus  OQL 

502  item  NT         idem  OQP 

503  concipiunt  UT         concidiunt  OQ 
516  aera  FNRS         tela  OQ*NTTV 

524  tempestatem  LNT        tempestate  O'Q        inter  LNT        inte  O'Q 

532  perfacilest  NT         perfaeile  si  OQ 

533  fiant  NA"         fluant  OPT 
536  terram  FN         terras  OQP 

541  summersaque  saxa  putandumst  FNT 
summersos  caputandumst  OQ 

542  similem  NT         simile  OQUV         sui  NT^         vi  OQU 
563  eandem  T'         eadem  OQ 

582  que  FT         om.  OQP 

584  diffindens  Sm         diffidens  OQP 

585  Syria  T         siria  OV 

586  quas  T         <iua  OV 

588  ceciderunt  1*         cecideret  O 

591  animai  T        anima  OQP 

598  terrai  Y'         terra  OQV 

605  subtracta  LI'TV         substrueta  OQ 

614  guttai  T         gutta  OQ 

616  magnam  sol  MU         sol  niagnam  O'QPT 

(;4S  dispiciendum  LP         despicienduin  OQ 

(i'tO  sumnuii  T         summa  OQ*P 

676  omni  T         oninis  OQV 
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687  contingit  FT         contigit  OQ 

695  resorbet  FT         resolvet  OQPV 

705  iacere  FT         iaceret  OQL 

710  aliquid  genere  S*        genere  aliquid  OQLP 

719  flabra  FT         flabro  O'Q 

736  albas  FT         albos  OQMV 

746  substratus  OT         subiratus  OQKU 

780  tristia  FT        tristitia  OKP 

798  labefactant  FT         labefaciant  OQP 

803  aquam  FT         aqua  OQKLP 

804  domus  V         domnus  OQKP 
808  argeuti  FT         argento  OQKP 
813  audisve  FTV        audire  OQKMP 
820  quadam  TV         quodam  OQKP 
825  vitae  T         vita  OQPV 

832  hie  T  hinc  OQKV         liuquatur  FPT         linquitur  O'L 

841  semina  FV       •  semi  OQKV         quae  V         qua  OQKT 

858  satiare  T         soclare  OQ*KM 

864  umbris  P         undis  OQKTV 

877  dimittat  K*T         demittat  OQK'PV 

878  nodosque  UV         nobosque  Q*K 

879  frigidus  FMTU         frigus  OQ'KPV 
892  praebet  FEST         praeter  OQKMPV 
894  dulcis  FT         duleit  OQKP 

897  taedai  corpoie  Tm         deda  corpora  OQ*V 

898  quia  FT         qui  OQKV 

916  permananter  FT         permanater  OQ 

937  claret  FT         clare  OQKP 

941  iiiixtum  corpus  MTUV         corpus  mixtum  OQKFP 
nil  T         nihil  OQ 

964  que  FTV         cm.  OQM 

972  frondeat  ESV         fronde  ac  OQLP 
amarius  FES        marius  OQKLM 

977  iucunda  S         ciunda  O         inunda  Q         ioeunda  FE 

991  manare  P         nianere  OQK 

1001  pelliciat  vim  FT        peliciatum  QK 

1006  ferri  FT         ferre  QKO'V 

1018  e  FE         et  OQKSTV 

1020  plagis  FT        plagit  OQKP 

1025  niagis  TV         magnis  OQKP 

1032  ventus  T         ventis  OQKP^V 

1064  eam  T         eum  OPSV         flumine  FLMV         flumina  OQKT. 

1067  singlariter  FV       singulariter  OQKPU       apta  FV       aptam  OQK 

1076  fluctu  V         fluctus  OQKPT 

1089  fieri  FT         ferri  OQKP 

1109  colore  FE         calore  OQKTU 
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1115  aegypto  FPTV         aegvpta  OQK 

1121  ut  ME         ve  OQK 

1122  giaditur  conturbat  FT         graditus  eontmbas  0 
1124  reddatque  FT         reddetque  OQK 

1132  balantibus  FT         calantibus  OQKU 

1139  cecropis  FT         cecropit  0*QK 

1148  coibat  TV         coibet  OQKP 

1153  turn  TV        turn  turn  OK 

1156  et  FMTV         oni.  OQP 

1165  potius  V         totius  O'QPT 

1170  nil  T         niliilo  OQ 

1171  fiigora  FT         frigore  OQKP 

vertere  in,  Lamb.         vertere  T         verteret  OQMU 

1177  niali  FT         mari  OQK 

1178  lymphis  FTU         nymphis  QKM 
1186  spiritus  FT         spiritum  OQKP 
1192  tempus  TV         temps  OQK 
1212  his  V         is  FRST  iis  OQKMU 
1217  exiret  S         exeiret  OPTV         om.  E 
1235  apisci  FT         apiscit  OQK 

1238  visere  FT         utsere  O'QK 

1241  incuria  FT         incura  OQKP 

1249  in  lectum  TV         iniectum  OQKP 

1250  morbus  FST         morbo  OQKMPV 
1265  iacebant  TV         tacebant  OQKFP 

uleeribus  V  visceribus  0*FPT 

1274  manebant  MSTV       manebat  OLP 

1282  res  ST         om.  OQMP 

1285  faces  FES         fauces  OQKPTV 
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14,  15.  OQ  have  these  verses  numbered  on  the  margrin,  but  the 
changed  order  is  found  in  LMNPRSTUVZ. 

50.  The  reading  of  OQ  is  quod  superest  ut  vaeuas  auris;  0- 
deleted  ut.  Bernays,  from  the  Verona  palimpsest  on  Virgil 
Georg.  iii.  3,  read  vaeuas  aures  animumque  sagacem,  'sic  Lucre- 
tius'; but  the  reference  to  Lucretius  may  be,  and  probably  is,  to 
iv.  912  tu  mihi  da  tenuis  auris  animumque  sagacem.  Most  of  the 
later  editors  have  followed  Bernays  in  his  reading  of  i.  50,  yet 
Lachmann  and  Diels  rightly  felt  that  a  reference  to  Memmius  was 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  Diel's  Gai  is  improbable  as 
Lucretius  nowhere  refers  to  him  by  the  praenomen,  and  Lach- 
mann's  animumque  age  Memmi  has  met  with  little  favor.  The 
Italian  manuscripts  all  include  a  reference  to  Memmius:  F  has 
auris  mihi  Memmius  et  te,  and  the  same  reading  is  in  MNPSZ, 
and  in  the  Paris  MS  10306.  But  TRUV  have  quaeso  vaeuas  mihi 
Memmius  aures.  Ut  in  OQ  is  probably  due  to  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  ut  after  est,  as  in  i.  419.  The  word  Memmi  usually 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  line  (see  A.  P. A.,  xxxv,  Ixii),  but  in 
ii.  182  it  is  found  as  the  fourth  word  distributed  between  the 
third  and  fourth  feet.  Auris  animumque  occurs  in  iv.  912  and 
vi.  920.  The  ut  in  OQ  points  to  a  displacement  of  some  word, 
and  this  led  to  the  reading  quaeso  and  Memmius  took  the  place 
of  vaeuas.     I  propose 

quod  superest  Memmi  vaeuas  auris  animumque 

In  this  reading  I  find  that  I  was  anticipated  by  Sauppe,  Goft. 
Progr.,  1880,  p.  12,  who,  however,  gives  no  discussion. 
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70.  Confringere  is  the  reading  of  0*QPSZ,  frangere  of  0\  and 
effringere  of  EL^MP^R^TUV;  N  has  virtutem  animi  confringere. 
Confringere  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  L.  nor  effringere  either ; 
nor  is  virtus  found  joined  with  animi,  and  the  ease  form  does 
not  occur.  Priscian  quotes  with  effringere  and  Nonius  with 
perfringere.  Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  poet's  usage  in 
regard  to  the  order  of  words  with  animi.  Vis  animi  occurs  in 
72  below  and  in  three  other  places,  but  animi  vis  in  four  verses. 
Animi  occurs  after  the  noun  in  nine  places  but  more  often  before 
it.  The  two  verbs  are  both  used  by  other  authors:  effringere 
with  fores  by  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Cicero;  with  carcerem  by 
Tacitus;  and  confringere  with  fores  by  Plautus  and  Livy,  with 
turres  by  Lucan.  The  authority  for  confringere,  the  word 
occurring  in  both  early  and  late  manuscripts,  seems  too  great  to 
be  disregarded,  and  the  reading  of  P  should  be  retained : 

irritat  virtutem  animi  confringere  et  arta 

71.  Cuperet  is  the  reading  of  0*QJNPSV;  cupiret  of  O^MTV^ 
Nonius  and  Priscian.  Cuperet  sould  be  retained  as  an  antique 
form.     See  this  series,  ii.  95. 

77.  Quantum  is  the  reading  of  0*QJMNPRSTUVZ  and 
quanam  of  0\  confirmed  by  the  repetition  in  i.  596,  v.  90,  and 
vi.  66.  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  weak  authority 
sometimes  of  practically  all  of  the  MSS. 

79.  The  proper  spelling  is  opteritur,  confirmed  by  opperitur  of 
N  and  opteritur  of  T\  So  obprobrium  v.  1294,  opsistere  vi.  331, 
opterit  V.  1234,  optineat  iii.  989,  optunditur  iv.  613,  optundi 
vi.  339,  optusus  iv.  335,  opturgescit  vi.  658,  opturet  iv.  869. 

81.  Lachmann  wisely  says  in  his  note  on  i.  125  'summam  con- 
stantiam  in  dicendo  .scribendove  quaerere  animi  illiberalis  est' 
and  Munro  I,  Introd.,  33  agrees  with  him.  As  is  well  known,  the 
orthography^  of  0  and  Q  is  in  general  antique,  and  where  these 
MSS  vary  it  is  better  to  follow  0  rather  than  Q,  unless  the  form 
in  Q  is  a  more  ancient  one.  In  this  line  0  has  inpia,  Q  impia; 
Lachmann  and  Ernout  print  inpia,  and  in  ii.  622  both  0  and  Q 
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have  irapia.  In  line  83  both  0  and  Q  have  impia.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Lucretius  himself  varied  the  spelling  of  this  word 
within  three  lines.  In  iv.  715  0  has  inmissa,  Q  iramissa ;  in  ii.  734 
0  imbuta,  Q  inbuta;  in  i.  74  0  immensum;  Q  inmensum ;  in  iii. 
778  0  immortalis,  Q  inmortalis ;  in  v.  1415  0  immutat,  Q  inmutat. 
Immortalibus  is  read  in  v.  53  with  F  where  0  has  iam  mortalibus 
and  Q  inmortalibus;  so  in  iii.  775  0^  has  immortali  and  OQ 
iam  mortali ;  and  in  iii.  624  0^  has  inmortali  and  OQ  mortali. 
Inpendent  is  written  in  vi.  254  in  both  O  and  Q  and  is  the  usual 
spelling;  but  in  iv.  173  inpendent  is  the  reading  of  OQ,  where 
Ernout  reads  impendent.  Inpete  is  read  in  iv.  903  but  the  word 
is  spelled  with  im-  elsewhere.  Immanis  is  read  with  im-  in  five 
places  and  with  in-  in  four.  Inmensum  occurs  in  ii.  93,  1095 
and  im-  in  vi.  664 ;  imensum  in  OQ  in  i.  957.  Implicitus  is  read 
in  iv.  1149  and  -tum  in  vi.  1232 ;  and  similarly  impariter  v.  683, 
impediatur  vi.  822,  impellitur  vi.  1057,  impulit  v.  652,  immuta- 
bilem  i.  790 ;  impendent  Q,  inpendent  0  in  i.  326.  But  in  other 
words  in-  is  the  rule  rather  than  im-. 

126.  Q^  has  coepisseet  which  is  read  in  FMNSUVZ ;  cepisset  in 
R;  coepisset  in  OQPT. 

130.  Cum  is  the  spelling  of  OQ  here  and  usually  elsewhere, 
but  T  reads  quom  here  and  that  spelling  is  found  more  often  in 
that  codex  than  in  any  other — 108  times  out  of  approximately 
339.  0  and  Q  and  the  other  manuscripts  prefer  cum,  but  P  has 
quom  in  ii.  194  in  contrast  to  cum  in  QJ,  com  0.  P  and  T  have 
quom  also  in  iv.  86.  The  spelling  quom  is  very  rare  except  in 
T ;  it  is  found  in  0*  in  v.  1082  where  0^  has  cum ;  and  even  in 
T^  it  is  corrected  to  cum  in  ii.  323.  In  iv.  1097  0*  has  quom, 
Q*  quum,  O'Q^  cum,  T  quom;  and  in  iv.  1208  ()*Q'  quom,  0' 
cum.  TV*  have  quom  in  ii.  624.  The  erroneous  spelling  (juum 
occurs  in  T  in  ii.  41 ;  ii.  741  in  K» ;  iii.  869  in  T ;  iv.  1097  in  Q* ; 
vi.  297  in  T. 

135.  Quorum  is  the  spelling  of  OQ  but  J  has  corum  that  has 
been  introduced  by  Lachmann  in  iv.  116  for  eorum,  Purmann 
quorum.    J  has  corum  in  i.  467,  (juorum  OQ ;  and  K*  corum  in 
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iii.  316.  In  other  words  J  has  cotiiis  in  ii.  347  for  qiiodvis;  and 
Lachmann  and  Diels  with  L  read  quoquere  in  v.  1102  for 
coquere,  0 ;  and  Diels  has  quoctiirnicibus,  which  also  occurs  in 
M*  in  iv.  641,  for  coturnicibus  0^  and  most  MSS.  Q  has  condam 
for  quondam  in  iii.  1029,  and  0*  in  vi.  109 ;  K  quoorta  in  iii. 
582 ;  Q  quopia  in  i.  1035 ;  T  cominus  in  i.  978 ;  Q*  quoquantum 
in  ii.  64  and  alico  in  iii.  223;  J  loquorum  in  ii.  316.  How  far 
an  editor  is  justified  in  introducing  these  strange  forms  is  a 
question,  but  some  of  them  are  very  attractive. 

140.  T  has  voluptas,  T^  voluntas.  This  corruption,  or  the 
reverse,  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  other  authors  as  well  as 
in  Lucretius,  as  may  be  learned  from  Drakenborch  's  note  to  Livy 
V.  63  and  Keller,  Epil.  Hor.  i.  94.  Indeed,  editors  feel  justified 
in  substituting  one  for  the  other  against  the  manuscript  readings. 
In  ii.  257  all  MSS  have  voluptas  where  Lambin  would  have 
voluntas  and  Lachmann  potestas.  In  the  next  verse,  258,  voluptas 
is  the  reading  of  FV;  OQT^  have  voluntas;  T*  voluptas.  In  ii. 
261  voluntas  is  in  OQUT^  and  voluptas  in  T*.  In  ii.  276  voluntas 
OQ  and  voluptas  T.  In  iii.  174  voluntas  OQ,  voluptas  T ;  iv. 
1045  voluntas  OQT\  voluptas  T;  iv.  984  voluptas  Lachm., 
voluntas  all  MSS;  vi.  389  voluntas  MSS,  voluptas  Itali.  For 
voluptatem  iv.  1057  U  has  cupiditatem.  There  are  no  variations 
in  the  forms  of  the  oblique  cases  of  these  words. 

141.  Efi'erre  is  the  reading  of  OQJ  and  sufferre  of  Gm  and 
Itali ;  NT^  have  perferre  but  PV  elferre.  Lachmann  in  his 
edition  of  Propertius  (1816,  p.  317)  denied  the  Latinity  of 
etferre  in  the  sense  demanded  and  favored  sufferre  that  in  his 
Lucretius  of  1850  he  ascribed  to  Faber.  Lachmann 's  arbitrari- 
ness was  potent  with  Bernays  and  Munro,  but  everyone  since  has 
read  efferre,  a  good  example  of  Lachmann 's  waning  authority. 
Sufferre  laborem  occurs  in  iii.  999. 

148.  V  spells  set  for  sed  and  also  in  vi.  1083  which  Diels  ought 
to  have  read  according  to  his  principle  that  traces  of  the  ancient 
orthography  mordicus  tenenda  (p.  xxix)  when  found  in  probis 
codicibus;  but  probably  he  would  not  admit  V  into  that  class. 
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Sed  is  corrected  from  set  by  Q  in  i.  248  and  K  has  set  in  ii.  289 
and  iii.  93.  In  ii.  512  Diels  supplies  set  after  Laehmann's  sed 
where  there  is  an  omission  in  OQUV*.  In  ii.  724  Q^  has  sed, 
Q*  se ;  this  may  point  to  set.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  of  these 
places  the  antique  spelling  should  be  restored. 

150.  Nihilo  is  the  reading  of  OQJ  which  Lachmann  changes  to 
nilo ;  and  he  always  writes  nil  for  nihil,  in  which  Munro  followed 
him;  for  at  the  end  of  a  long  note  on  i.  159  Lachmann  writes 
"Lucretio  qui  nihil  disyllabum  non  habet,  nil  urn  et  niJo  solo 
probata  fuisse  existimo,"  and  'Lucretius  non  habet'  because 
Lachmann  will  not  allow  hini  to  have  it.  Munro  in  his  note  on 
i.  50  prefers  nil,  nilum,  nilo  because  "in  most  cases  they  must 
be,  in  all  cases  they  may  be  of  this  quantity.  .  .  .  After  the  usual 
fashion  of  MSS,  A  and  B  [i.e.,  0  and  Q]  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion write  nihil,  nihilum,  nihilo."  And  so  in  spite  of  the  manu- 
scripts from  Lachmann  until  my  text  edition  of  1917  and  that 
of  Diels  in  1923,  the  shorter  form  was  printed  by  everyone.  And 
yet  in  other  authors  no  such  wholesale  change  has  been  made 
but  the  manuscripts  are  followed  and,  as  in  other  words,  changed 
Avhen  wrong :  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  262  conspectum  nihil  illo,  xii.  11 
Turno  nihil  est ;  Hor.  Ep.  xvi.  53  tu  nihil  admittes,  ii.  3,  237 
ut  nihil  intersit;  Prop.  ii.  1,  16  de  nihilo  nascitur,  ii.  33,  35 
multo  nihil  est,  and  in  the  line  following,  nil  tibi  as  required  by 
the  metre.  Can  any  pasvsage  be  cited  from  hexameter  verse  where 
nil  would  have  to  be  changed  to  nihil  to  suit  the  metre .' 

In  Lucretius  QT  have  nil  in  i.  160  and  OPQT  in  vi.  679.  In 
i.  180  nilo  is  read  in  QJ  and  nihilo  in  0 ;  and  in  266  nilo  QJ, 
nihilo  0*,  nil  O'T ;  in  185  nilo  OQ*J,  nihilo  O'NPTV.  In  ii.  287 
Q  has  nilo,  0  nihilo.  In  all  these  places  Diels  prints  the  shorter 
form.  In  addition  he  has  nil  in  i.  1070  where  0  has  niliil  and 
Q  an  omission;  and  in  v.  871  nil  T',  ni  O,  in  Q.  Everywhere 
else  he  prints  the  longer  form.  1  do  not  understand  why  he  did 
not  print  nihil  in  i.  1070  unless  by  oversight,  as  I  myself  over- 
looked nihil  in  i.  630,  ii.  650,  856,  v.  569 ;  and  nihilo  i.  674.  Diels 
may  have  been  right  in  keeping  the  longer  form  in  apparent 
violation  of  the  metre,  just  as  lie  prints  jirolnbct,  dissyllabic,  in 
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iii.  863.  The  longer  form  must  have  been  the  older,  and  it  may 
be  that  Lucretius  lived  at  a  time  when  these  words  were  spelled 
one  way  and  pronounced  in  another  (cf.  praehibuit,  Plant.  Miles 
591  and  see  on  i.  977  below).  Yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
begin  a  hexameter  line  with  nihil,  or  to  write  it  when  it  seems 
to  violate  the  metre.  These  words  occur  altogether  132  times 
in  the  poem:  nil  or  nihil  93,  nilum  or  nihilum  13,  and  only  in 
Books  I  and  II ;  nilo  or  nihilo  26.  The  Italian  manuscripts  fre- 
quently have  the  shorter  form  and  perhaps  as  frequently  the 
longer:  thus  in  v.  568  nil  occurs  in  E^FMNRSTU  and  nihil  in 
ABCDEGLPV;  in  Part  I  of  this  investigation  I  have  noted  many 
places  where  one  or  more  of  these  gives  the  shorter  form.  I  should 
read  nil  63  times  and  nihil  30 ;  nil  with  the  MSS  three  times  and 
against  them  60;  nilum  four  times  and  nihilum  nine,  all  four 
against  the  MSS  except  that  0'  has  nilum  in  i.  237;  nilo  five 
times  and  nihilo  21;  nilo  three  times  with  the  MSS.  The  old 
vulgate,  as  for  instance  the  Bipont  edition,  prints  the  longer 
form  except  when  barred  by  the  metre.  I  add  a  few  readings  of 
the  Italian  MSS :  i.  662  nil  MRTUV ;  i.  287  nil  LNTV ;  ii.  815 
nil  LM ;  ii.  224  nil  MNSTV,  nihil  OQPR ;  ii.  718  nil  NTV.  Nilum 
is  read  in  i.  673,  797  in  NT.  Nilo,  i.  205  in  S^T,  nihilo  OQNT*. 
If  nihil  and  nil  are  the  same  word  and  absolute  metrical  equiva- 
lents, and  if  in  Republican  Latin  nihil  was  pronounced  nil,  Diels 
with  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  MSS  may  be  right  after 
all;  but  would  he  begin  a  line  with  neque  or  mihi?  Metrical 
considerations  will  often  demand  nihil  insteal  of  nil  as  in  Prop, 
iv.  1,  40.  Lindsay,  Latin  Language  (p.  54),  says  "by  the  first 
century  prendo  and  nil  had  established  themselves  in  pronuncia- 
tion." 

155.  This  line  was  put  after  158  by  Marullus,  whom  all  follow. 
The  changed  order  is  recommended  in  S ;  V  omits  157-158  and 
adds  them  on  the  margin. 

157.  J  has  quot  for  quod;  P  quot  in  ii.  464,  N  quot  in  iii.  327 
and  365.  In  iii.  317  quod  is  the  reading  of  0*QKT*  and  quot 
of  0^  and  most  Italian  MSS.  Probably  quod  is  the  correct 
spelling  in  all  of  these  places. 
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165.  OQ  have  idem,  TV  iidem,  Woltjer  isdem.  Lambin  reads 
isdem  for  idem  in  ii.  693.  In  iii.  48  NTU  have  iidem  and  in 
V.  349  U  iisdem,  V,  the  accepted  reading,  isdem,  T  iidem.  In 
i.  638  init  is  read  in  all  the  MSS,  as  also  in  iv.  314.  In  iii.  1042 
obit  is  the  accepted  reading  from  FST* ;  the  others  have  obiit. 
Ii  and  iis  do  not  occur  in  Lucretius;  his  usage  seems  to  prefer 
the  contraction.  OQK  have  iis  in  vi.  1212  and  is  retained  there 
by  Diels,  FRST  is,  V  his,  the  accepted  reading. 

170.  OQ  have  atque  and  J  adque.  Diels  prints  adque  here  and 
ahvays  when  there  is  any  authority.  Adque  is  read  by  Lach- 
mann  and  Munro  in  ii.  881  with  Q* ;  OKQ^  atque.  In  ii.  918 
atque  0,  adque  QK  Lachmann.  In  iii.  29  adque  QK  Lachm. 
Munro,  atque  0.  In  iii.  284  adque  Q*K  Munro,  atque  0Q\  In 
vi.  600  for  idque  Lachmann  reads  adque.  In  i.  172  J  has  adque, 
K  in  i.  759,  J  in  ii.  230,  243,  377 ;  QK  in  ii.  812 ;  Q  in  ii.  925 ; 
K  in  ii.  946,  988 ;  QK  in  ii.  1119 ;  Q*K  ii.  1128 ;  Q  iii.  121 ;  J  iii. 
228;  K  iii.  275,  280;  Q*K  284,  K  551,  vi.  778,  798,  830,  992. 
The  principal  authority  for  adque  is  the  Vienna  Fragments  and 
if  the  complete  manuscript  had  survived  we  should  probably  find 
adque  the  regular  spelling.  Not  infrequently  a  manuscript  is 
found  peculiar  in  insisting  on  some  one  particular  orthographic 
form.  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  writing  adque  without  the 
testimony  of  0  and  Q. 

185.  T  has  cohitum  for  coitum  and  J  coibet  in  515 ;  K  coibere 
in  iii.  573.  In  v.  727  chaldeam  O'FT,  chaldeum  0*Q,  caldeam 
MPRSV;  in  iv.  1162  T  caritomnia;  v.  905  cimera  OQ;  ii.  412 
cordas  J,  cordis  Q ;  iv.  981  chitare  Q ;  iii.  15  cohortam  NT ;  iv. 
664  cohotat  T;  vi.  641  cohorta  T  and  956  cohortam;  i.  900 
cohorto  N,  vi.  1096  cohorta  0*K* ;  v.  367  cohorta  T^  ii.  1106 
cohortum  T.  In  all  of  these  places  the  standard  orthography 
should  be  followed. 

190.  Crescentes  refers  to  arbores  understood  from  arbusta  in 
187.     So  in  i.  351  arbusta  is  followed  bv  totas. 
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192.  NT  have  himbribus  and  N  hymbris  in  286,  and  hymbri  in 
715,  and  NS  in  vi.  266 ;  N  hymbres  in  i.  250 ;  T.  hymbres  v.  957 ; 
N  himbribus  i.  282.  There  is  thus  no  good  authority  for  the 
initial  h. 

197.  Q  has  ut  verbis  .  .  .  videmus  in  parenthesis,  a  critical 
remedy  that  editors  might  well  have  followed  elsewhere,  as  Diels 
has  in  190  above.  In  189  and  458  Q  has  ut  par  est  in  parenthesis, 
370  ne  .  .  .  fingunt ;  ii.  339  ut  docui. 

207.  Possent  has  been  changed  to  possint  by  the  editors,  follow- 
ing the  quotation  in  Lactantius.  Plainly  the  sequence  was 
thought  to  be  dependent  on  creatae.  In  i.  356  possent  is  de- 
pendent on  videres  and  in  597  it  corresponds  to  possent  in  593 
and  should  not  be  changed  to  possint  with  Munro.  In  645 
possent  may  be  influenced  by  creatae  in  the  next  line,  if  it  is 
not  merely  a  rhetorical  question;  in  any  case  Munro  was  not 
right  in  changing  it  to  possint.  In  994  OQJT*  have  possit,  T^ 
possint,  N  posset,  V  possent.  I  think  that  V  is  right  as  stating 
an  impossible  action.  Possint  is  the  usual  reading.  In  v.  914 
posset  depends  on  esse  natum  in  913  rather  than  on  dicat  of  911. 
In  i.  593  possent  occurs  in  a  condition  contrary  to  fact,  but  the 
apodosis  is  constet ;  in  597  the  second  part  of  the  apodosis  has 
possent.  Munro  changed  possent  in  645  to  possint,  but  possent 
is  dependent  on  creatae,  646.  In  iv.  1198  Lachmann  changed 
possent  to  possunt  and  even  Diels  follows  him ;  but  the  difference 
in  the  thought  is  so  slight  that  Munro,  Bailey,  and  Ernout  are 
right  in  retaining  the  reading  of  OQ.  In  v.  1266  possint  of  OQ 
is  changed  to  possent  by  Lachmann,  who  also  changed  parent 
to  darent.  Diels  keeps  parent  but  changes  to  possent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  darent  .  .  .  possent  should  be  read,  and  that  the  verbs 
should  agree  in  syntax. — The  authority  of  Lactantius  is  not  great, 
as  I  have  shown  in  volume  2,  page  108,  of  this  series ;  and  he  is 
wrong  in  his  quotation  of  proferri  for  proferrier.  There  are  some 
good  remarks  by  Professor  Nutting  on  the  form  si  sit  .  .  .  esset 
in  Class.  Quart.,  vol.  20,  p.  86. 
217.     E  is  omitted  by  OQN  but  supplied  by  LMNRSTUV. 
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228.  Redducit  is  the  reading  of  Q  and  N' ;  reducit  of  ON*PV*. 
Redductum  OQV,  reductum  V*.  In  iv.  992  reddueunt  O'QV^ 
reducunt  0*V*;  in  v.  1337  redueere  OV*,  redducere  QTV, 
redductum  V^  reductum  V*.  In  iv.  976  reliquas  O^Q^  Tm ; 
reliquias  V,  relliquias  NT*;  iii.  648  reliquo  all  MSS;  ii.  955 
reliqui  V*OQ,  relliquias  NT^  In  i.  78  T  has  relligio  and  in  iii 
54  relligionem ;  in  i.  63  relligione  NT,  religione  O^Q^ ;  v.  114 
relligione  OQF ;  iv.  7  relligionum  QN,  relligionum  OQ,  but  in 
i.  932  religionum  OQ;  vi.  62  relligiones  T;  i.  1109  relliquiarum 
JN;  iii.  656  relliquias  O^N;  vi.  825  relliquias  0,  relliquas  P. 
Repperire  0*  iii.  317,  0  in  iii.  986  and  1050;  repperiri  0  in 
i.  488.  In  vi.  46  OQ  have  dissolui,  but  Goebel  and  Munro 
ressolui ;  with  that  verb  re-  seems  to  be  the  rule.  In  all  of  these 
words  since  early  Latin  prefers  in  general  a  single  consonant, 
I  think  that  Lucretius  so  wrote,  even  if  red-  is  an  ancient  form. 
But  the  principle  does  not  hold  with  redita  QJ  in  i.  236,  Q  in 
ii.  96;  reditque  K  in  ii.  758,  M  in  iv.  761,  0*QK  in  iii.  618,  QK 
vi.  981.     0*  has  redit  for  reddit  in  i.  248. 

230.  Ingeniti,  ascribed  to  Bentley,  is  the  reading  of  T\  and 
aeterna  of  Wakefield  is  in  Y\  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
reading  ingenuei  fontes  externaque  longe. 

237.  The  spelling  of  hand  varies:  haud  is  so  spelled  in  this  line 
in  0 ;  haut  in  T^  in  i.  338.  There  are  also  the  following  variants : 
i.  388  aut  PTZ,  haud  Z' ;  789  haut  T\  1081  haut  Q ;  ii.  240  haut 
0*,  haud  Q^ii.  747  haud  0,  haut  Q\  aut  Q*K ;  ii.  750  haud  0, 
haut  Q',  aud  Q*K ;  ii.  1153  haud  0Q\  haut  Q*K ;  iii.  328  haut 
T^Qi,  aut  Q*;  iii  682  haut  P,  aud  Q;  iii.  840  haut  T',  aud  Q; 
iv.  533  haud  M',  aud  M* ;  i.  424  haud  QJ,  haut  T^  i.  427  haut 
T^Q,  haud  O'V;  ii.  233  aud  ()*Q',  haud  PLTV;  ii.  423  haud  Q', 
aut  OQ*JTV;  ii.  972  haut  OQS  aut  Q*K ;  iii.  330  aut  0*Q*V, 
haut  O'Q'T',  haud  T;  iii.  571  aut  K,  haut  0*,  haud  T* ;  iii.  715 
haud  q\  haut  0;  iii.  737  haut  OT^ ;  iii.  1057  haud  Q;  iii.  1069 
haut  OT',  aut  Q*,  haud  Q^T^  v.  279  haud  Q,  haut  0;  v.  373 
haud  Q;  V.  552  aut  Q,  haut  OT^  v.  1180  haud  Q;  v.  884  haud 
QNRS.    Haut  igitur  is  probably  demanded  by  alliteration,  which 
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perhaps  justifies  mortis  timor  haiit  in  v.  1180.  For  a  like  reason 
I  should  read  quod  facere  haud  in  i.  789  and  ii.  750,  but  tangimus 
haut  in  ii.  747,  and  haut  erit  i.  424,  iii.  715,  haut  ita  iii.  682, 
1057.  In  ii.  1153  the  t  and  p  correspond  in  haut  ut  opinor.  In 
iii.  328  read  haut  facilest  quin  intereat,  and  in  iii.  840  scilicet 
haut.  In  i.  427  f oret  haut ;  ii.  233  haut  possunt ;  iii.  330  extrahere 
haut ;  iii.  571  haut  possunt  post ;  iii.  1069  haut  potis  est ;  ii.  423 
haut  sine  principiali,  as  in  ii.  1153;  v.  884  floret  .  .  .  haut;  i.  388 
confluat  haut  poterit. 

240.  Nexus  is  the  reading  of  OQJNP*STZ  and  is  retained  by 
Rouse  in  the  text  of  the  Loeb  translation.  Nexu  is  read  in 
Q^PmRUV.  Nexus  means  'joinings'  and  a  comma  should  be 
placed  after  it.  It  corresponds  to  contextum  dissolvere  in  243 
and  nexus  exsolvere  in  220. 

256.  QJ*  spell  frundiferas. 

257.  Pinguis  is  the  reading  of  OQ-I^MRYZN^SS  pingues  PTU, 
pingui  N*S*.  Pingui  is  probably  correct.  An  additional  instance 
of  the  noun  is  in  Virg.  Cat.  vii.  4  natio  madens  pingui  (see 
present  series,  vol  2,  p.  96). 

263.  Alit  is  read  in  0*Q*J,  alid  LT*,  ali  0\  In  407  alid  0*T*Z\ 
alit  Q*,  1115  alid  (3QTV;  iii.  970  alit  OQ,  alid  NPTV;  v.  1305 
alit  Q;  V.  1456  alid  0*T*,  alit  Q.  In  i.  469  alid  J;  iii.  556  aliut 
K;  iii.  1083  aliut  Q*,  aliud  Q^  iv.  1039  alid  Q*;  vi.  991  aliut  K. 
The  best  reading  in  all  places  seems  to  be  alid,  but  aliut  and  aliud 
occur  about  equally.  Perhaps  assonance  may  explain  aliut  in 
i.  469  and  iii  1083.  and  aliud  in  iii.  556. 

271.  Cortus  is  the  reading  of  0*Q*JEi  but  portus  of  E*FL^ 
MNPRSTUVZ;  pontum,  the  common  reading,  is  in  Em.  I  dis- 
cussed this  desperate  passage  in  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  272,  and 
vol.  7,  p.  249,  and  still  adhere  to  cortus,  advocated  in  the  latter 
place,  as  referring  to  ventus  implied  in  venti  vis. 

276.  All  manuscripts  have  pontus  and  U  spells  it  with  a  capital. 
The  sea  rages  because  of  the  wind  and  ventus  need  not  be 
expressed;  if  anyone  wislies  it  can  be  supplied  Avith  perfurit. 
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282.  OQ  and  most  of  the  MSS  have  quern,  L  and  S  quod,  T' 
quam.  Auget  is  the  reading  of  0*Q^  and  of  most  MSS;  urget 
0\  The  quem,  if  right,  must  refer  to  fiuvius  understood  from 
flumine;  for  which  there  is  no  support  elsewhere  in  the  poem. 
Quod  would  refer  to  flumine  and  quam  to  aquae. 

289.  Quicquid  is  the  reading  of  O^QMNSUVZ;  quidquid  0*Q, 
quicquam  PRT.  In  ii.  957  P  has  quicquam;  iii.  135  quicquid 
O^NP;  iii.  619  quicquid  T,  quicquam  PT' ;  iii.  787  quicquid 
O'Q;  quidquid  0*;  iv.  145  quicquid  OQ ;  v.  131  quicquid  OQ, 
quidquid  P;  v.  264  quicquid  0',  quidquid  0*Q;  v.  284  quidquid 
P ;  V.  304  quicquid  0\  quidquid  0*Q ;  v.  1454  quidquid  T  ;  v.  577 
quicquid  0^ ;  v.  1252  quicquid  OQ.    Qua  is  the  reading  of  all  MSS. 

298.  Tum,  OQZ\  is  replaced  by  cum  in  PVZ  and  quom  T.  So 
in  130  T  has  quom  and  cum  in  316,  V  cum  in  393.  In  i.  492  tum 
MNS,  cum  OQJPRTUVZ;  493  cum  TU;  ii.  44  cum  Q^NPRV; 
ii.  46  cum  P,  tarn  T ;  ii.  274  cum  UVZ,  quom  T ;  ii.  788  tam  N ; 
iii.  249  dum  S\  tamen  M ;  iii.  376  cum  P ;  iii.  681  cum  P ;  iii.  840 
cum  T^;  iv.  275  cum  FV;  iv.  406  cum  RUV;  iv.  444  cum  TV; 
iv.  449  cum  T*,  um  Q*,  tum  OT^  iv.  829  cum  NPTV;  iv.  1130 
dum  T ;  V.  69  cum  V ;  v.  399  tum  F,  cum  OP ;  v.  467  cum  V ; 
V.  855  quom  T;  v.  943  cum  V;  v.  1007  dum  S*  ;  vi.  196  tum  P, 
cum  OQ ;  vi.  282  cum  V,  quom  T ;  vi.  363  tum  0,  cum  Q ;  vi.  526 
cum  T*,  um  0* ;  vi.  561  cum  P ;  vi.  805  cum  V;  vi.  1182  cum  QP. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  emendation  of  tum  to  cum, 
and  tlie  opposite,  may  be  made  freely. 

305-6.  PVZ  have  suspansae  for  suspensae,  which  is  also  on  the 
margin  of  P.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  authority  for  a  verb 
suspandere.  There  is  no  variant  for  suspensam  in  vi.  114;  but 
in  vi.  472  S  corrects  suspensae  into  suspansae  (spread  up). 
Dispansae  in  306  of  OQJ  and  Eel.  Sang,  is  regarded  by  Diels  as 
a  variant  for  suspensae  of  305,  but  it  corresponds  well  to  both 
suspensae  and  suspansae.  Expansae  (spread  out)  would  not 
suit  the  metre ;  Lucretius  used  the  verb  in  i.  126,  and  Pliny  has 
it  with  vestes  2,  228.  Lucretius  has  praepandere  once,  in  i.  144, 
and  his  tentative  use  of  this  verb  and  its  compounds  is  note- 
wort  liy.     Dispaiido  (jccurs  altogether  possibly  four  times. 
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307.  The  spelling  of  hvTmor  varies ;  here  N  has  humor ;  humorem 
iv.  1056  T ;  humor  vi.  1187  UmVm ;  humore  i.  708  N,  humorem 
0\  homorem  U;  humorem  i.  786  N;  humore  i.  841  T;  humorem 
vi.  523  OQ;  humoris  vi.  472  0;  v.  261  humorem  N;  v.  447 
humorque  PLMPRS,  humore  UV;  vi.  146  humore  0\  In  all 
these  places  modern  editors  omit  the  aspirate;  I  should  keep  it 
in  vi.  472  and  523. 

312.  Supter  sometimes  occurs  for  subter :  T^  ha.s  it  here.  In 
vi.  810  it  is  written  in  K ;  iv.  447  supter  OT^ ;  subter  QT* ;  v.  515 
subter  0\  supter  0*T^ ;  v.  626  supter  QT\  subter  0\  super  0* ; 
V.  1324  supter  QT^ ;  v.  1364  supter  QT^ ;  vi.  537  supter  0*; 
vi.  914  supter  Q  and  vi.  785 ;  vi.  851  supter  K. 

313.  Stilicidii  of  OPRV  and  stillicidii  of  QJ  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  genitive  in  ii.,  that  I  discussed  in  A.J.P.,  vol.  28, 
p.  66.  The  occurrences  in  the  MSS  are  as  follows:  absinthii 
i.  941  in  Q,  iv.  16  QV ;  brachii  vi.  434  OQP ;  conchylii  vi.  1074 
QK;  medii  OQ  i.  1082;  navigii  all  in  v.  1006;  remedii  OQKPRT 
vi.  1226.  All  have  remigio  in  vi.  743  where  remigii  is  read  by 
Marullus  and  Diels,  remigi  by  Lachmann.  I  prefer  with  Diels 
medii,  navigii,  remedii,  remigii. 

315.  Vulgi  vulgo,  and  volgus  volgo  both  occur.  Here  0  has 
vulgi,  QJ  volgi;  vulgo  QK  ii.  694,  701,  volgo  0  in  the  latter 
place ;  ii.  724  vulgo  QK ;  iii.  266  vulgo  QKS,  volgo  OS^ ;  iv.  73 
volgo  0N\  vulgo  QN;  iv.  78  volgo  0N\  vulgo  N;  iv.  583  vulgo 
Q;  iv.  676  volgo  0;  iv.  700  volgo  0,  ulgo  P;  v.  911  vulgo  0; 
vi.  522  vulgo  0\  volgo  0*.  In  i.  945  0  has  volgus  and  also  in 
iv.  20 ;  ii.  920  volgum  0,  vulgum  QK^ ;  ii.  622  volgi  0 ;  v.  1139 
vulgi  0N\  volgi  QN;  ii.  164  pervolgant  T. 

347.     Licet  is  read  in  the  Italian  MSS  for  liceret,  OQJ. 

349.     Flent,  most  Italian  MSS ;  fient  OQJ. 

360.  0  has  tantumdest,  Q  tantumdem  est.  The  usage  with  est, 
according  to  Diels 's  text  where  the  reading  is  not  conjectural,  is 
267  times  with  prodelision,  without  it  139;  total  406.  It  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  reason  why  est  should  be  written  in 
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full  in  some  places  and  not  in  others.  Thus  with  necessest  and 
necesse  est,  when  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  line,  necessest  occurs 
73  times  and  nece&se  est  8 ;  but  in  30  places  there  are  variants 
for  necessest  and  3  for  necesse  est.  In  general,  of  the  406 
instances,  there  are  no  variants  in  269  places  and  variants  in 
137.  Diels  follows  0  against  Q  38  times  and  Q  against  0  13. 
The  usage  of  the  Fragments  often  differs  from  that  of  0  or  Q 
or  both.  J  has  est  12  times  and  omits  the  vowel  4  times ;  K  has 
the  whole  word  17  times  and  prodelision  7.  The  readings  of  the 
Italian  MSS  on  the  whole  agree  with  the  received  text :  notable 
variations  occur  in  N  11  times,  U  6,  T  10.  In  the  final  decision 
I  should  accept  prodelision  as  an  archaism  when  supported  by 
any  good  manuscript,  as  in  i.  1010,  ii.  769,  975,  iv.  191.  The 
reading  of  U  with  prodelision  should  be  followed  in  ii.  36,  193, 
707,  831 ;  iii.  95,  167,  and  P  in  v.  357. 

367.  Diels  with  Lachmann  keeps  vacuum  with  OMPRSTUVZ ; 
other  recent  editors  read  vacui  with  T^;  XQJ  have  vacuim. 
Minus  vitae  occurs  in  iii.  547.  The  thought  is  not  'to  have  void 
much  less  within '  but  '  to  have  less  void  within ' ;  intus  goes  with 
both  clauses. 

384.  Concurso  is  read  in  0*QJ*LNiPVZi ;  concursu  XZJ\ 
Concursu  occurs  in  vi.  161,  172 ;  concursus,  nom.,  several  times 
in  repeated  formulae,  first  in  i.  634.  There  is  a  parallel  variation 
in  ii.  110:  conciliatu  OQ,  conciliato  J*;  ii.  134  conciliatu  LN, 
conciliata  OQNM.  There  is  no  syutatic  parallel  for  de  concurso 
in  the  poem.  The  corruption  is  probably  due  to  the  neighboring 
vowel  o  (see  this  series,  vol.  7,  p.  250).  Late  is  read  for  lata  in 
N^T ;  lata  is  confirmed  by  ii.  1134. 

385.  For  cita  N'  has  cito  which  L.  does  not  use,  and  if  he  did 
the  o  would  be  long.  Sic  of  P  is  inadmissible  syntactically,  and 
si  ita  of  J  impossible  by  reason  of  hiatus. 

386.  Pm  changes  the  correct  reading  fiat  into  flat  to  agree  with 
OQJ. 
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388.  PTZ^  have  aut;  in  i.  338  and  357  J  has  and.  In  ii.  747 
and  750  Q*K  have  aut,  and  in  iii.  682  Q  has  and  and  M  in  iv. 
533.  In  ii.  233  0*Q*J  have  and,  Q*  in  ii.  423 ;  OQ*JNPTV  aut. 
In  ii.  972  KQ*  aut  occurs  and  so  in  iii.  330  0*Q*V.  In  iii.  571 
Q  has  ut ;  Q*  aut  in  iii.  1069  and  v.  552.  The  opposite  error  of 
haut  for  aut  is  extremely  rare;  I  have  noted  it  only  in  iii.  791 
haut  F\  V.  1026  hand  Q. 

393.  For  quod  QO'T\  NT*VO*  have  quo,  taken  for  a  locative, 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  without  loci  or  locorum. 

395.  Denserier  is  read  in  O^FNSVZ,  densarier  P*T,  conden- 
serier  OQJMPm,  condensier  R.  The  corruption  is  due  to  con- 
denseat  in  392. 

396.  For  nee  T  has  nam. 

400.  0*PV  have  commemorandi. 

401.  Contradere  NTV. 

403.  Cognoscera  Q*J;  so  renovara  vi.  1076  OQ*K. 

404.  Ferai  is  read  in  Q'FMNRSTUVZ,  ferare  0*J ;  feraire 
Q*,  ferarum  0\     Ferai  is  probably  right. 

411.  Deptano  for  de  piano  is  read  in  OQACEN*JLMNPRZFm ; 
de  piano  F*STN^  The  corruption  of  t  for  1  occurs  several 
times  (this  series,  vol.  2,  p.  251)  ;  the  closest  parallel  is  ii.  985 
detira  OQRPZ,  delira  FMS*TUV,  delera  NS\ 

412.  Magnis  MNRST,  magnes  0*,  amnes  QJ,  amnis  0\  Bentley, 
Bernays,  and  Wincklemann  miss  the  river,  and  the  glossator  of 
0  sought  a  proper  name.  But  the  s  of  fontibus  caused  the  cor- 
ruption. So  in  V.  627  OQPTV  have  posterioribus  ignis  for 
posterioribu '  signis  and  v.  1410  dulcedine  fructum  that  Lambinus 
changed  to  dulcedinis  fructum.  The  largos  haustus  are  properly 
from  magnis  f rontibus  :  Lucretius  does  not  draw  from  a  river  but 
from  Epicurus. 

442.     FT  have  possint  against  possunt  of  the  others,  but  Lucre- 
tius's  usage  calls  for  possint. 
446.     OQJ  have  reliqui,  NPTV  relinqui,  the  correct  reading. 
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451.     For  permitiali  OQ*,  Q'NUm  have  pernitiali,  P  perniciali. 

453.     Aquai  O'QJT^U;  aquae  0*,  aquarum  EMNPRST*V. 

455.  Divitiaeque  O^MNPRSZ,  divieiaeque  V,  diviaeqiie  0*Q*. 
Tm  has  libertas  for  paupertas,  but  libertas  comes  in  i.  456  as  the 
opposite  of  servitium. 

457.  As  might  have  been  expected  alitu  is  Avritten  halitu  in 
T'V;  T^  also  in  i.  677. 

467.  L  has  fuerunt  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  three  other  places 
and  fuere  in  four.    Most  of  the  Italians  read  fuere  here. 

469.  All  of  the  MSS  read  terris  and  regionibus.  Can  regionibus 
stand  for  regionibus  habitabilibus?  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  45  totam  terram 
.  .  .  habitabilis  regiones,  ND  i.  24  terrae  .  .  .  regiones  inhabita- 
bilis,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  15,  2  quorum  hominum  regio.  In  ii.  534  regione 
locoque  alio  terrisque  remotis  occurs,  and  in  i.  727  Sicily  is  a 
regio  multa  munita  virum  vi.  If  then  regio  connoted  inhabi- 
tants there  might  be  a  contrast  between  the  earth  as  a  whole  and 
a  part  of  it  at  one  time  inhabited.  The  plural  terris  is  often 
used  with  no  distinction  from  the  singular:  i.  867  terra  .  .  .  terris 
.  .  .  terram.  All  of  the  proposed  emendations  of  the  line  are 
unsatisfactory  (see  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  274). 

473.  0*QJZ^  have  forma,  Q'  and  the  Italians  formae.  All  have 
amore,  Avhich  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  iv.  1066,  amoris 
similarly  at  iv.  1063.  The  change  to  amoris  from  amore,  due 
first  to  Wakefield,  may  be  paralleled  by  ii.  382  igne  OJ,  ignis 
Itali;  815  colore  MSS,  colores  Nonius;  903  sueti  MSS,  suetis 
odd.;  vi.  624  venti  MSS,  ventis  edd. ;  727  amnis  MSS,  amni 
MaruUus. 

477.  Equos  is  the  reading  of  OQJ,  equo  Q\  equus  0'.  In  iv. 
420  ecus  0*Q*,  equus  O'Q' ;  v.  884  ecus  Q,  equs  ()*,  equus  0^ ; 
V.  886  ecum  0*Q*,  equum  O'Q' ;  v.  1074  ecpius  OQ  edd.  I 
printed  equos  in  my  1917  text. 

489.  Flumen  is  the  reading  of  0*Q*JM;  fulmen  O'Q'  and  most 
of  the  Italian  MSS.  This  is  a  frequent  corruption.  For  flumen 
in  the  various  case-forms  most  MSS  have  fulmen  in  vi.  257, 
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including  OQNPT ;  iv.  423  fiilmen  0*Q;  vi.  267  fulmina  NPV; 
vi.  540  fulmina  T* ;  iii.  623  fulminibus  P.  Flumen,  etc.,  for 
f  ulmen  occurs  in  v.  400,  fluminis  0*Q ;  vi.  146  fluminis  T ;  i.  68 
flumina  J,  i.  1003  flumina  QT ;  v.  675  flumine  OQNPTV.  v.  1192 
flumina  OQ ;  vi.  84  flumina  OQ;  ii.  213  flumina  Q*,  1101 
flumina  Q. 

492.  The  latest  editors  have  recalled  cum  for  tum.  See  above 
on  i.  298. 

527.  Pleno,  usually  credited  to  Marullus,  occurs  in  UT^ ;  RT* 
have  plena,  OQJPRZ  poena,  and  MNV  pena. 

533.  Findi  is  in  F  and  the  Victorianus;  OQJL  and  the  Vaticans 
read  fundi. 

537.  In  such  words  as  tempto  the  inserted  p  is  the  established 
spelling.  In  this  line  V*  has  tentata,  V^  temptata;  v.  1211 
temtat  Q,  1067  tentant  V*;  vi.  1137  temtare  K* ;  v.  659  tentas 
V*,  V.  1308  temtarunt  Q ;  i.  530  and  580  tentata  V*. 

542.  Renata  of  Lambinus  is  the  accepted  reading;  ranta  OQJ, 
nata  NS\ 

553.     Forent  is  the  reading  of  Q^MRSZ ;  fovent  OQ* J. 

555.  The  reading  of  this  line  is  not  yet  settled :  I  read  con- 
ceptum  summum  aetatis  pervadere  finem.  Conceptum  refers 
to  the  start  and  pervadere  to  the  finish :  the  latter  reaches  this 
meaning  through  the  ideas  of  'pass  by,'  reach'  (see  this  series, 
vol.  7,  p.  260).     Finem  is  in  Q^L^STU;  finis  OMRSVZ. 

576.  The  letter  e  is  always  omitted  in  artari.  Here  S^  has 
arctari.  In  iii.  808  Tm  arctas;  v.  353  arctas  N^ ;  i.  70  arcta  P, 
931  arctis  T ;  iv.  6  arctis  NPT ;  i.  610  arete  T ;  iv.  1079  arete  P^ 

583.  0*  has  aevom,  0^  aevum.  The  Italian  i\ISS  generally 
have  aevum.  In  i.  952  0  has  aevum;  ii.  1171  aevom  O*,  aevum 
0\  evum  QK ;  v.  61  aevom  0,  aevum  Q,  82  aevum  Q,  172  aevum 
O^Q,  1145  aevom  Q,  aevum  0\  1431  aevum  0^Q\  aevom  Q*, 
1440  aevum  0^;  vi.  58  aevum  0^;  ii.  561  aevum  0^;  iii.  605 
aevum  0^ 
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584.     Generatim  is  in  NPTV  for  generat  in  of  OQJ. 

591,  Inmutabiles  OQJPRTZ;  immutabile  FLSU;  imrautabili 
^IX.     Inmutabili'  is  the  correct  reading. 

608.  Nulla  is  read  by  FMNSU,  ulla  OQJRVZ ;  nt  nequeant  Q^ 
that  I  am  inclined  to  accept  (see  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  5). 

611.     T^  has  nllorum. 

634.     T*  has  qnos  (see  this  series,  vol.  3.  p.  6). 

637.  Magno  opere  occurs  in  OQ* ;  magnopere  Q^NTV.  In  i. 
711  magnopere  NTP  and  ii.  176;  iii.  105  NTV.  Tantopere  ii. 
169  in  NT.  and  in  iii.  186  K;  iii.  674  MRV,  768  NPTV,  910  PTV. 
933  NT,  1076  V;  iv.  109  NPV;  v.  30  NTUV.  Summopere  iv. 
1186  V. 

639.  Ob  is  omitted  in  OQJMRPUVZ ;  it  is  written  in  O^FN, 
and  supplied  in  Q^T\    0^  has  oboscuram. 

640.  For  requirunt  FNS^  have  loquuntur. 
646.     Vero  is  read  for  uno  in  O'FMPRSTUVZ. 
651.     Disque  is  in  O^LNS. 

656.  For  denseri  P  has  densari,  U  densiri.  In  v.  491  M  has 
densibant.  the  others  densabant.  Most  editors  read  densebant 
with  Lambinus.  I  prefer  densabant  with  Diels  and  Ernout 
(.see  this  series,  vol.  2,  p.  129).  The  variants  for  denserier  in 
i.  39.3  have  been  noted  above. 

657.  In  this  difficult  line  QJ  have  ma,  OPRUVZ  musae,  FNST 
mussant,  L  inesse  (see  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  276). 

659.     Vera  nla  of  PV  is  an  interesting  corruption. 

665.     The  Italians  have  una. 

669.  OQJ  omit  e  which  is  usually  supplied.  O  has  et  nihilo, 
the  others  ex  nihilo.  In  i.  185  the  Victorianus  has  ex,  the  others 
e;  in  i.  150  all  have  e.  E  is  omitted  with  et  as  follows:  iv.  323 
et  lisam  for  et  elisam,  315  et  laevo  Q  for  et  e  laevo;  v.  833  et 
contemptibus  OQ  for  et  e  c.  Tm,  and  v.  1278  where  LNT  have  e ; 
v).  983  esset  Q*,  esse  et  Q^O.    Put  et  is  omitted  with  e  in  iii.  iyS, 
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eripitur  all  for  et  eripitur;  v.  742  etesia  OQ  for  et  etesia  MT\ 

1062  enim  Q  for  etenim,  and  also  vi.  271 ;  vi.  512  e  0*  et  e  0\ 

Ex  follows  et  in  iii.  289,  965;  iv.  1022.     Ex  precedes  non  in 

ii.  930,  932,  and  nulla  in  i.  667  if  the  reading  there  is  correct. 

Considering-  all  these  instances  I  should  write  omnes  et  ex  in 

669. 

672.     Aliquid  is  written  in  0Q\  aliquit  QJ.     In  i.  433  J  has 

aliquit,  977  aliquit  0*J;  iv.  1134  aliquit  0;  i.  780  nequit  Q:  iii. 

787  quidquit  0*,  quicquit  0^     Diels  accepts  the  t  form  in  all 

but  i.  780 ;  but  why  not  there  too  ?  There  would  be  no  confusion 

with  the  verb. 

687.     Similata  is  read  in  E*P  for  simulata. 

689.     N  and  S  have  in  the  margin  attactu,  P  a  iectu,  for  adiectu. 

703.     Summam  is  supplied  by  the  Italian  MSS  except  U  that 

has  sumam ;  probably  suggested  by  636,  706 ;  0^  supplies  ignem, 

Q  aliam  (see  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  7). 

711.     Errasse   is   the   reading   of   most    of   the   Itali   with    0*; 

derrasse  O^Q.  .  ;  deerrasse  S. 

719.     For  virus  N^  has  littus,  P  litus ;  an  impossible  reading. 

721.     Italiae  is  the  reading  of  the  Italians  except  RUV;  R  has 

Heliae,  UV*  Haeliae  with  OQ;  Vm  has  Italiae. 

724.     Vomat  of  Lambinus  is  confirmed  by  evomat  in  ]\IPRSTUZ ; 

T^  has  ut  vis. 

726.     Videntur  for  videtur  is  in  ONPV;  quae  was  referred  to 

fulgura. 

729.  Strangely  enough  viro  was  referred  to  virus,  for  S  has 
littus,  m  virus. 

730.  T  has  rarumque  corrected  to  carumque ;  an  interesting 
variant. 

736.     In  this  long  line  the  s  fell  out  in  P  and  V  in  invenientes. 

739.  Prof atur  is  read  by  0^  and  most  Italians ;  prosatur  OQM. 
Tripodi  is  in  OQK\  tripodis  PRUV;  tripode  a  T*,  ex  T^ ; 
tripodas  Z. 
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741.     Casii  0\  Itali ;  causa  QK. 

743.  Relincimt  0*,  relinqnnt  0\  relin((inint  Q.  reliciint  K.  In 
V.  1289  relinqunt  0.  reliiKiunnt  Q. 

759.  For  modis  multis  K  has  multimodis  which  all  have  in  i. 
814  and  iv.  1220,  and  OQPT  in  v.  187.  In  iii.  856  all  have 
multimodi  that  Diels  retains  there.  In  i.  3-11  OQ  have  multa- 
modis.  For  veneno  0*LPV  have  vene,  O^FMNST  venena.  Z 
venae,  U  venea,  QK  veneni.  I  prefer  venenum  (this  series, 
vol.  3,  p.  8). 

764.     For  rursus  of  0*V*  rursum  is  read  in  V'O^QK. 

767.  Alternis  is  sometimes  confused  with  aeternis.  In  this  line 
O'T^  have  alternis,  OQK  aternis,  P  aeternis,  V  eternis.  In  iv. 
47  alterno  OQN,  aeterno  PV ;  iii.  33  all  MSS  alterno  for  aeterno, 
Bentley. 

775.     For   quidque   of   Marullus,    OQKMNRTZ   have  quisque, 

PSUV  quisquara.     In  i.  191  quicque  OQJ,  queque  V,  quaeque 

O^N,  quidque  Nonius;  and  in  i.  215  quicque  N,  quaeque 
PRSTUVZ,  quidquid  QJ,  quicquid  OM. 

813.     P  has  a  rebus  here  and  U  in  iv.  64;  OT  in  vi.  921. 

823.  For  quin  P  has  quando  and  also  in  782  ii.  373,  1013;  R  in 
ii.  1079;  P  in  iii.  643,  487,  540,  581,  582,  592,  603. 

824.  For  verbis  in  Q^FSTUV,  bellis  is  read  in  OQJIMPRZVm. 
Verva  for  verba  occurs  at  ii.  690  in  0*Q*K. 

827.  PV  agree  with  O  in  reading  que  uni,  and  Vm  corrects 
with  0^  into  queunt. 

830.  T  writes  o/jLoi/xepia  and  also  in  835.  In  iv.  1160  Tm  has 
fji€\ixpo<:  and  aKoa-fxo'i  and  in  1161  iraWdSiov  and  SopKa^;;  in  1163 
/carctTrXe^i?,  in  1164  rpavXi^ei,  in  1166  i;^ro9  epto/jLavLov,  in  1167 
'paSivr],  and  in  1169  adXdvri  and  <f)iXr]/xa. 

843.  OQJ  have  iden  parte;  om.  MU;  parte  idem  LRST,  parti 
idem  N,  parte  idem  in,  FmPUVZ^  see  this  series,  vol.  3.  p.  10). 
852.  Efficiat  is  read  in  OQJPRTUVZNm,  effugiat  in  Qm 
FMNSTm. 
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854.     For  aequo  res  QG,  aequore  is  in  OV,  quo  in  T. 

857.  Reecidere  is  in  0*Q,  reccedere  0\  recidere  J,  recedere 
PTV.    OQ  have  reecidere  in  i.  1063,  v.  280. 

861.     Sive,  the  correct  reading,  is  in  FNRST ;  sine  OQJMPUVZ. 

Corpore,  L  and  the  Italians ;  core  OQJ. 

866.     Most   MSS  have   mixta;   mixtum   S,   mixtim   Em,    misto 

]\Iaru]lus,  mixto  Lambinus. 

887.     Quali  QJ,  quales  O^FRSV,  qualis  ONUZ. 

890.     Inter  terram,  Lachm. ;  et  in,  FIMNUSZ ;  ac  in,  RUV ;  in 

OFTZ ;  terram  OQFV^T ;  terris  VT^     QJ  omit  890-91.     In  for 

inter  0*  in  v.  649,  and  Q  in  v.  1086. 

914.     Notamus,  of  Brieger,  is  in  V. 

918.     Hac,  Q^  and  most  Italians;  haec  OQJX.     In  i.  172  J  has 

haec ;  OQ  in  ii.  299,  hac  NT ;  hac  T^  ii.  405 ;  haec  P  iii.  274,  hec 

V;  hie  T^  V.  78,  haec  OQT ;  hac  P  in  vi.  146. 

953.  The  strange  reading  summa  audi  is  in  NTPVZ  for 
summai,  and  quaenam  for  quaedam. 

954.  For  necne  sit  in  N,  OQJS  have  nee  sit,  MPRTUV-  nee  si 
te ;  and  for  evoluamus  IMPRUVZ  voluamus. 

957.  For  vasteque  OQ  adusque  is  read  in  GmNPST.  Vaste 
occurs  only  here  in  the  poem  but  adusque  not  at  all,  though 
usque  ad  is  found  in  v.  640,  vi.  1109.  Inmensi  and  profundi 
within  the  same  line  in  ii.  1095.    Gm  has  patefiat  ad  usque. 

967.  TV  read  reliquit  for  relinquit,  probably  to  parallel 
possedit. 

977.  N  and  T  disapprove  probeat  and  correct  to  prohibeat 
faciatque.  Preheat  of  0  is  in  PT.  In  iii.  863  for  prohibet  of 
Turnebe  and  probet  of  Lachmann  most  MSS  have  prohibe;  but 
T  experiments  with  esse  probatur,  id  prohibetque  and  id 
prohibescit;  NM  has  probatum. 

1012.     For  terminet  OQNiS\  terminat  is  read  in  NPST. 

1022.  For  se  suo  ]\IR  have  neque  suo.  T  se<iue  suo,  and  P  suo 
ueque. 
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1038.  Civo  occurs  in  0*J,  and  eivi,  Q.  in  v.  930.  In  iv.  617 
0*  has  civum.  Out  of  35  places  where  cibus  occurs  these  are 
the  only  ones  where  the  letter  v  is  written  for  b. 

1041.  Viai  is  the  reading  of  Q^  and  most  of  the  Italians;  RT 
has  adversa  for  aversa. 

1058.  For  sursura  PVN^T  have  rursum.  In  v.  86  P  has  sursus 
for  rursus;  and  PV  in  vi  718  have  rursus  for  sursus. 

1068  ff.     The  stopgap  in  EFLNST  is  omnia  finxerit  error.     In 

1069  in  FNT,  spatium  per  utrumque  viai ;  in  1070  FSTUV,  sine 
fine  manentum;  1072  FNSUV  consistere  rebus,  T  causa;  1073 
FS^NT  tueri,  S  teneri ;  1074  F  inane  vocatur.  NS  inane  vocatum. 
T  inane  vocamus;  1075  FNT  oportet. 

1076.  Aeque  is  in  T^ ;  the  rest  have  acquis.  For  ferunter  S 
has  ferunt  se,  V  fuerunt. 

1077.  Venerunt  NT,  vener  P,  veuere  V,  veneri  0*.  I  prefer 
venere  (see  note  on  this  line  in  my  1906  edition).  OJ  have  com 
for  cum;  Lachmann  gives  the  variants. 

1078.  In  fell  out  before  inani  and  is  supplied  by  RSTV;  N 
instead  read  sistere  and  also  Sm. 

1081.  T  has  possint  for  possunt. 

1082.  T^  has  concilio  for  concilium. 

1102.  For  volucri,  NT^  read  volucrum,  and  in  vi.  173  V  has 
volucris;  both  for  logical  reasons  and  contrary  to  the  poet's 
manner  in  his  fondness  for  hypallage. 

1105.  OQJNT  have  tonetralia,  LMPRSUVZ  penetralia,  Q^ 
ponetralia  (see  this  series,  vol.  2,  p.  99). 

1111.  Q*  and  V^  correct  parti  to  parte,  and  in  v.  721,  vi.  694, 
721  0'  does  the  same.  In  yi.  522  parte  is  the  reading  of  0  but 
not  of  O* ;  and  in  vi.  604  parti,  0*Q,  is  changed  to  parte  by  0\ 
In  vi.  1209  P  has  parti  for  parte. 

1114.  Sic  OQJ  and  many  Italians;  sei  FL ;  si  PTUV  (see  this 
series,  vol.  3,  p.  13). 

1117.  NP  have  aecedent,  and  in  i.  475  J  has  accedisset;  K 
accedere  in  ii.  959,  S  accedunt  in  vi.  223. 
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3.  J  has  iocunda  here,  and  iocundo  in  19  where  V  has  ioeim- 
dnm.  Macrobius  quotes  31  with  iocunda. 

5,  6.     R  has  the  correct  order  6,  5. 

16.     OQJT  have  videre,  N  videre  est,  V  videtis. 

18.     Most  MSS  have  mente  with  OQJ;  T^  mensque. 

28.  For  templa  M  has  tecta,  a  corruption  nowhere  else  occur- 
ing  in  the  poem. 

39.  NT  have  putandum  est  for  putandum.  So  in  i.  Ill  ■M  has 
timendum  est,  963  Tni  f atendum  est ;  in  ii.  809  PU  omit  est  and 
N  and  Vict,  in  iii.  926,  Q  in  iv.  118.  In  v.  302  all  MSS  have 
putandum,  where  Lachmann  insists  on  adding  est.  Of  course 
est  could  easily  have  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  line,  or  on 
the  other  hand  it  could  be  inserted  by  a  purist. 

42-43.  The  Italian  MSS  are  in  hopeless  confusion  and  are  of 
no  assistance  in  these  difficult  lines. 

42.     Epicuri  is  read  in  the  Italian  MSS. 

43a.     This  line  is  omitted  by  the  Italians. 

44.  S^T^V  have  tumefactae  with  O. 

45.  The  Italians  have  pavidae  with  0.  So  in  vi.  461  O*  has 
assiduae;  i.  849  aequae  P;  ii.  1087  altae  Q;  iv.  949  altae  0*;  vi. 
157  altae  0;  vi.  1193  presse  PTV;  ii.  370  ferae  P;  iii.  880 
fereque  T;  ii.  1126  laete  P;  i.  890  minutae  T;  iv.  419  mirandae 
Q;  vi.  985  propriae  0*;  iv.  55  solutae  ON,  solute  QTV;  iv.  1141 
sumaeque  T ;  iii.  57  vere  0.  Hence  the  choice  between  adverb 
and  adjective  should  be  determined  by  the  sense  required. 

53.     Egestas,  the  old  vulgate  reading,  is  in  T\ 

56.  S  inserts  here  i.  1052-1094;  56  is  omitted  and  added  in  the 
margin. 
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73.  Most  of  the  Italians  have  agmine  with  OQ* ;  N  augmine 
with  Q\  In  vi.  637  Y  has  angmine.  But  agmen  for  augmen  is 
in  V.  1307.  Q^P;  i.  434  agmine.  PTV.  JV  have  agmina  in  ii.  188 
and  QT  in  v.  681.  So  P  has  actum  for  auetnm  in  vi.  327,  and 
P  acta  in  ii.  412.  In  v.  1330  T  has  adactiis. — For  abeunt  J  has 
habeunt  and  in  ii  962  Q  has  habire 

78.  QJ  have  animantinm  for  animantum,  and  Q  also  in  ii.  1063. 
In  iv.  1200  Q^Tm  have  salientura  corrected  from  sallentum  or 
fallentnm.    This  word  form  is  rarely  used  by  the  poet. 

80.  S  has  se,  S^  si.  pointing  to  sei.  In  ii.  24  V  has  the  same 
correction ;  K  sei  in  862.  Se  is  in  0*Q*  and  si  O'Q^  in  iii.  910. 
Sibi  OQ*Sm  points  to  si,  the  reading  of  the  other  MSS  in  iv. 
514.  In  vi.  406  FNRS  have  se,  and  in  iii.  210  OQKFXV  se, 
LMPRSUZ  si,  pointing  to  sei  read  by  Diels.  In  v.  38  OQ^U 
have  sed,  Q*V  set.  the  others  si ;  Lachmann  restored  sei.  Sei  is 
read  in  FL  in  i.  1114,  sic  OQJ,  si  PTUV.  On  the  other  hand  se 
is  rarely  corrupted:  i.  783  re  K;  and  in  ii.  155  se  QP,  re  VZ^ 
J  reads  set  in  ii.  325  for  se.  In  ii.  630  Diels  reads  sei  for  se. 
Again.  Q  has  re  for  se  in  iv.  606.  In  v.  458  V  has  si  and  T  in 
vi.  276.  There  is  thus  every  little  evidence  for  sei,  although  it 
is  indicated  in  a  few  places. 

85.  Quom  eita  of  Wakefield  is  probably  right ;  OQJ  have  cita, 
LXmSmT  concita,  FNS*  percita.  Many  of  the  Italians  have 
superne  for  saepe.     The  error  is  probably  due  to  abbreviation. 

98.  Confulta  OQNmSm,  but  conflicta  XS.  Lucretius  has  the 
simple  verb  and  the  compound  suffulciat  but  without  noticeable 
variants. 

105.     OQJZ  have  paucuia,  P  paucua.  R  paucina,  XTY  paucula. 

115.  FLXTV  have  insertim  for  inserti,  but  the  word  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  Radii  was  changed  to  radios  (see  this  series, 
vol.  3,  p.  16). 

118.  For  pugnas  A-'FL-XT  have  i)ugnas(iue.  There  is  no  ]\IS 
variant  in  iv.  1009. 
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123.     A  singular  assimilation  is  duttaxat  in  P,  for  dumtaxat. 
126.     Turbata,  Nm,  is  an  explanation  of  turbare. 

137.  For  ipsaque.  FNSniT  have  ictaque  and  quae  or  qui  porro. 
Proporro  is  by  Turnebe.  Except  for  my  proposal  icta  ictu  in  vi. 
220,  ictus  etc.,  does  not  occur  near  icta  etc.,  although  at  first 
sight  ictaque  is  attractive  in  this  line.  In  iv.  1168  T^  has  icta 
for  ipsa. 

144.  0*Q*J*  have  novor  cum  spargit ;  O^Q^J^N  novo,  and  N 
conspargit.  As  ]Macrobius  quotes  with  respergit  there  was 
doubtless  once  a  reading  novo  respargit.  T  has  quom.  In  iv. 
606  Q  has  respargere,  0  se  spargere ;  otherwise  that  compound 
does  not  occur  in  the  poem. 

152.  For  quasi  OQJ  have  quosi,  most  of  the  others  quod  si. — 
Diverberat  is  the  reading  of  Q^  and  most  MSS ;  diververat  0*QJ ; 
i.  222  diververet  0*QJ ;  vi.  1027  ververat  0*Q*K.  The  confusion 
of  V  and  b  is  not  uncommon,  although  aided  here  by  a  preceding  v. 
In  ii.  216  habemus  O^QJLNmPS,  avemus  Q^FNSmUV;  iii.  1082 
habemus  O^PV,  avemus  QVm ;  ii.  265  habet  O^PV  for  avet  QK ; 
iii.  6  habeo  OsNPTA^  abeo  0\  for  aveo  0*Q^K ;  iii.  259  habentem 
QiNPTV,  aventem  Tni;  v.  1019  habentes  O^FP;  iii.  902  bideant 
OQ.  videant  0^  iv.  38  vibos  Q* ;  iv.  483  balebit  0;  iv.  778 
habemus  O^PV,  abemus  0* ;  iv.  929  nobitas  Q* ;  v.  778  conibent 
0*Q*NP,  connibent  S ;  v.  1085  corborum  OQ ;  vi.  390  abersabile 
0*Q;  vi.  974  benenumst  0*QK.  The  v  stands  for  b  in  the 
folloAving:  i.  1108  aveant  OQ ;  ii.  99  av  OQJ;  iii.  1011  cerverus 
OQ*;  iv.  445  lavier  OP;  iv.  572  and  v.  82  vene  0*Q* ;  iv.  1129 
vene  OQP,  venae  L;  iv.  661  acerva  Q;  v.  79  livera  OQ*,  965 
arvita  0*QK,  1245  vellum  0*Q*,  1289  velli  0*Q ;  vi.  695  resolvet 
OQMPV ;  vi.  955  and  1092  morvida  0*QK.  For  civo  see  above 
on  i.  1038. 

169.  Atmoderate  is  written  in  OQ*PS*.  admoderatae  in  J. 
acmoderate  in  T.  In  iii.  733  Q  has  atfine,  Q^  affine,  O*  adfine, 
O^TY  et  fine,  P  et  fini.  Bailey  here  reads  at  fine;  adfine  is  the 
usual  reading.  In  v.  221  O'Q^  have  adportant.  For  atque  and 
adque  see  above  on  i.  171. 
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187.  Q*  has  frudem,  OQ^J^  fraudem;  iv.  817,  1206,  v.  1005,  all 
fraiidem.    In  vi.  187  frude  Q*S*N\ 

188.  J*  has  sursum;  the  only  place  where  sursus  and  sursum 
are  confused. 

192.  The  received  reading  tigna  is  found  in  0^ ;  0*Q*J  have 
signa,  Q^  ligna.  In  vi.  103  ligna  M,  tigna  Q^FNRS,  iigna  OT, 
igna  Q;  vi.  243  ligna  Om.  Itali ;  igna  Q*,  signa  Q\  tigna 
Lambinus. 

198.  Q  has  derecta,  OPSU  directa.  The  confusion  of  de  and  di 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  perplexing.  Other  instances 
are  the  following:  ii.  1154  dimisit  Vm,  1136  deditur  OQKT,  316 
deducta  NPTV,  924  demittunt  O,  742  despexere  OQK  and  most 
Italians ;  iii.  245  dedit  P.  707  deduntur  V,  477  deditas  NPV,  287 
deducta  PTV,  26  despiciantur  NV,  iv.  609  directis  0*VN^T\ 
32  direptae  all  except  Q,  629  deditur  PTV,  621  deditur  T^UV, 
955  deditur  T;  v.  389  diminuunt  TV,  629  dimisior  Q,  674 
dimittere  ONPT,  20  dedita  NPT^ ;  vi.  496  dimissus  OPQV,  257 
dimissum  OQNPT,  823  dirigit  O^PV,  539  dirupta  V,  2  dedi- 
derunt  Q,  877  demittat  OQK^PV. 

199.  All  have  removet  which  Naugerius  and  editors  change  to 
revomit,  a  word  that  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  poem. 
Lachmann  read  removit.  In  iv.  253  0*Q^  have  revota  for 
remota  OsQ\  and  in  vi.  828  QK  have  movenda  for  vomenda. 
In  vi.  447  for  provomit  0*  has  promovit. 

202.     N  has  dorsum  here,  and  V  in  221. 

204.  0^  has  quanquam,  and  0  in  i.  736;  0'  in  vi.  81  and  938. 
Does  this  point  to  a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation?  The  cor- 
rector of  O  is  usuall}'  right  (see  this  series,  vol.  7.  p.  241). 
There  are  no  variants  Avith  qucmquam. 

210.  For  the  missing  word  before  de  MPRSTZ  supply  summo. 
NU  aetherio;  V  keeps  tlic  lacuna.  In  iii.  1001  summo  vertiee 
refers  back  to  montc,  and  montis  is  expressed  in  vi.  467;  summo 
vertiee  in  vi.  701  is  without  reference,  but  in  vi.  750  arcis  in 
ipso  vertiee.   I'erhfips  snnniio  was  omitted  because  of  ambiguity; 
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it  is  difficult  to  say  why  eaeli  (supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of 
Cicero)  should  have  fallen  out.  In  vi.  644  caeli  fell  out  after 
cum  in  0*,  but  it  is  read  in  Q  and  supplied  on  the  margin  of  0. 
Of  the  69  places  where  the  form  occurs  that  is  the  only  place 
where  even  one  ofthe  MSS  omits  the  word.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  place  where  summo  is  omitted. 

214.  T  has  huc-illuc  corrected  into  hinc-illinc.  K  has  hie  in 
ii.  262  and  iii.  158,  0*  in  iv.  1058,  V*  in  v.  596,  Q  in  vi.  101, 
N  in  vi.  167.  T^R  have  hinc  in  vi.  384  where  the  others  have 
hie,  and  Q  has  hue  for  hinc  in  vi.  478;  P  huic  in  vi.  764.  In 
ii.  521  Q^FR  have  hinc,  OQ*LMUV  hin  For  nunc  illuc,  ii.  131, 
J  has  hunc,  Q*  non  illud ;  ii.  252  hue  T,  hac  T\ 

220.     T^  and  P  have  minimum  to  explain  momen. 

222.  P  has  ut  for  uti,  and  OJT  in  i.  134,  N  in  i.  539,  Q  in  ii.  460, 
N  in  ii.  804,  K  in  ii.  973,  T^  in  iii.  459,  OQNPTV  in  iv.  448  for 
uti  T\  Tm  in  v.  944,  OQPT  in  vi.  291,  P  in  vi.  727,  729,  827, 
OQ*PTV  in  vi.  594.  Uti  for  ut  occurs  occasionally  when  pre- 
ceding a  vowel,  that  as  an  iambus  is  strenuously  forbidden  by 
the  purists.  OQFJ  have  uti  in  ii.  86  where  N  has  ut,  and  all 
have  uti  in  ii.  780  where  Lachmann  insists  on  ut,  as  in  velut 
ii.  322  where  all  have  veluti.  All  have  sieuti  in  ii.  536  where 
Bentley  introduced  sicut ;  and  in  iii.  816  sieuti  is  read  in  OQV, 
changed  to  sicut  to  agree  with  v.  361.  K*  has  ut  for  ubi  in 
ii.  829. 

255.     Aliquid  of  0*V*  is  corrected  to  aliquis  in  O^V^.    In  i.  204 

V  corrected  quid  to  quin ;  460  J  has  quod ;  and  in  619  all  have 
quod  but  T^  that  has  quid.  K  has  qui  for  quid  in  ii.  925,  and 
N  in  53;  T  quod  for  quid  in  iii.  909,  and  OQ  and  most  of  the 
Italians  quod  in  1050,  quid  FNT ;  quod  T  in  1058.  In  v.  1  T  has 
qui,  and  also  vi.  139  ONPTV.  The  variant  quis-quid  is  thus 
very  rare. 

226.  The  codices  except  the  Victorianus,  which  has  ferantur, 
have  feruntur;  the  variation  being  due  to  quo,  read  in  all  but 

V  that  has  que.  If  quod  should  be  read  there  would  be  no 
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difficulty  with  feruntur.  In  i.  393  0*T*NY  have  quo,  O^T^ 
quod ;  432  PZ  quo ;  94  quo  V*,  quod  V^OQ ;  699  quod  NPT ;  962 
quod  P ;  972  quod  NPV.  In  ii.  1036  PV*  have  quo  for  quod ; 
754  quo  K*,  258  quod  K,  quo  OQ,  quod  most  Italians;  quo  iii. 
1054  V^;  quo  vi.  1089  QK^ ;  iii.  815  quod  T;  iv.  1046  quod  P; 
vi.  769  quo  Q*K,  quod  Q^ ;  26  quod  0*Q* ;  ii.  297  quod  K.  See 
also  this  series,  vol.  7.  p.  252. 

241.  U  has  exupero  for  ex  supero  here,  and  UV  in  248 ;  J* 
in  227 ;  an  indication  that  words  were  pronounced  under  one 
accent,  with  extrusion  of  s  as  in  many  verbal  compounds;  e.g. 
expuere  O  in  ii.  1041.  The  Verona  edition  of  1486  and  the 
Venetian  of  1495  have  exupero  in  227,  241.  and  248.  MS  V  is 
dated  1442. 

252.  Semper  is  supplied  by  FLPZ,  omitted  in  OQ  because  of 
semper  above  it.  Semper  is  rarely  corrupted:  vi.  1038  motus 
est  per  Q,  motu  semper  OK*. 

254.     V  and  T*  have  quodam  for  quoddam. 

262,  T*N^Sm  have  vagantur  for  rigantur.  and  XmS  reguntur; 
F'S  homines  for  motus;  N  hominis. 

277.  Extima  is  read  in  F,  extrema  in  0*LPUV  for  extera 
O'QK.  P  has  extra  for  extera  in  ii.  435,  exima  Q  in  iv.  647; 
FNmKSmTm  have  extima  in  v.  651. 

278.  0*K  have  pallat;  Juntine  pellit,  Avancius  pellat,  p  only 
PQ;  fallat  FO^PTUV.  Pellere  is  supported  by  inpulsi  in  272. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  multos,  translated  'men'  by  Munro  and 
Leonard,  'many  men'  by  Bailey,  'I'homme'  by  Ernout;  and  this 
no  doubt  caused  the  reading  fallat.  Multus  is  occasionally  cor- 
rupted: vultus  X  in  ii.  22;  inultis  T\  ii.  552.  Multos  dropped 
out  in  Q  at  iii.  1051.  and  multo  in  iv.  728;  mault  0,  mavult 
Q*P,  multa  Qi  iv.  309;  in  alto  Tm.  multo  T*  iv.  133.  V  has 
multa  for  dura  in  v.  818,  and  in  v.  412  multos  is  read  in  FRS, 
multas  OQ,  multis  M;  mulam  K*  in  vi.  1082.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  multos  is  corrui)t  in  277;  multi,  many  peoi)le, 
occurs  frequently,  e.g.  iv.  1015.  lOlS,  1020. 
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286.  K^S  have  montibus  for  motibus:  so  P  in  ii.  183,  KP  in  ii. 
896,  Q*  in  v.  105.    Motibus  for  raontibns  QK  in  vi.  786. 

289.  All  MSS  have  res  and  only  Bockemneller  had  the  courage 
to  retain  it  (see  this  series,  vol.  7,  p.  252).  Mens  is  rarely  cor- 
rupted: in  iii.  39  Bernays  would  substitute  res  and  Lachniann 
quern ;  iv.  1048  Q*  has  men.  As  to  res  it  is  omitted  in  i.  893  by 
OQJ,  in  vi.  1282  by  OQMPU,  in  vi.  370  by  OQP.  It  is  imported 
by  Lachniann  in  i.  190,  by  Lambin  in  ii.  719,  by  several  in  v. 
923,  by  Lachniann  in  v.  1442.  In  i.  265  PTVZ  has  sis,  vi.  1078 
K  ses,  vi.  938  ardes,  artes,  and  ardens  for  ad  res.  In  vi.  550  res 
is  corrupt  and  no  certain  emendation  has  yet  been  made. 

305.  J  has  iterum,  NS  rursus,  OQMPTV  in  omnes,  N  in  omnis. 
Diels  prints  rursus  in  omnest,  which  accounts  for  the  terminal 
s.  The  letter  t  fell  out  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  OQK  at  vi.  937 
and  in  the  accepted  claret  of  F. 

305.  All  MSS  have  ubi  that  was  changed  to  ibi  by  Marullus; 
so  also  in  iii  28  by  most  editors.  In  iv.  78  ubi  T*,  ibi  T\  iv.  148 
and  V.  346  ubi  T,  iv.  667  ubi  NT*,  iv.  243  ubi  V ;  vi.  277  ibi  M.— 
MSTV  have  fulgur,  and  most  MSS  in  332  Avhere  Q  has  fulgor. 
In  vi.  170  OQN^  fulgurem,  N*  fulgorem.  On  the  other  hand 
vi.  213  fulgore  T,  270  fulgora  Q,  391  fulgoris  P,  fulminis  V, 
iv.  190  fulgure  TV^ ;  v.  296  fulgoribus  Q. 

342.  Praeterea  of  the  MSS  has  been  changed  to  propterea  here. 
Proptereat  is  written  in  O^QJ  in  i.  120,  and  read  by  Lachniann 
in  ii.  963  and  vi.  888,  and  by  Heinze  in  iii.  337 ;  in  iv.  168  T  has 
propterea  for  praeterea,  and  in  v.  538  OUV  have  praeterea, 
propterea  Q,  preter  FL ;  iv.  765  praeterea  O,  propterea  Q ;  vi. 
406  prateria  Q,  propterea  most  others.  Praeterea  for  propterea 
occurs  at  ii.  640  in  NTUV;  praeterea  ii.  760  OQKNRUVZ,  prop- 
terea F^L^MST;  praeterea  NR*T*UV  iii.  1070;  praeterea  S  in 
vi.  374.  It  would  appear  that  either  word  may  be  written  as 
required  by  the  argument. 

343.  All  MSS  read  arbusta,  and  all  recent  editors  armenta. 
Armenta  is  nowhere  else  corrupted.  Lachniann  changed  arbusta 
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to  ambusta  in  i.  806  (see  this  series,  vol.  2,  p.  101).  Z  has  loea 
for  laeta. 

356.  MPRV*Z  have  non  quid,  UVss  nunqiiid,  OFNS  nonquit, 
OQ*  oinqiiit  (see  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  283). 

358.  Querellis  is  the  reading  of  0\  qiiaerellis  of  0*J.  Diels 
retains  the  doubled  letter.  Lachmann  (p.  204)  prefers  querella, 
Brambach  querela.  PT  has  the  single  1  in  vi.  15;  Q  uniformly 
querela,  0  querella. 

359.  Adsistens  Q^F,  adsittens  OQ*J.  assistens  MNmRSTUVZ^ 

assidens  Sm,  adsidens  N*. 

362.  Ilia.  0*QJ;  ulla  O^NPTV.  Ilia  is  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing. T*  has  ilia,  T^  ulla  in  iii.  23  and  v.  435.  In  v.  1178  ilia 
OQP,  ulla  V    But  in  iv.  271  Y  has  ulla  for  ilia. 

369.     FNTQ  have  balatum  for  balantum. 

372.  OQJMRPUV  quidque,  NSTZ  quodque,  Lachmann  quiqne. 
In  iii.  700  P  has  quisque ;  v.  343  quique  OQZ\  quippe  Z*NPT. 

390.  The  Italians  made  sad  work  of  this  line  and  the  readings 
are  too  absurd  for  quotation. 

405.  T*V  have  nee  for  haec  and  T  in  ii.  103,  231,  K  in  iii.  273. 
In  iv.  615  OQ  and  most  MSS  have  hoc,  Avanc.  haec,  T^  nee ;  h . 
597  T  nee.  In  most  of  these  places  the  first  word  in  the  line  is 
concerned:  confusion  between  capitals  II  and  N  was  frequent. 

414.  Q^^mV^  have  penetrare.  OQ*JP*V*  penetrale.  T*  has 
an  interesting  reading,  prima  for  primordia. 

421.  OQ*J  have  di,  om.  UV,  caeli  P,  oceli  M,  fedi  Q\  qui  olidi 
NST*,  taetri  T^  and  the  old  vulgate,  solidi  RZ,  diri  Lachmann. 
Foedi  is  the  correct  reading;  the  f  fell  out  after  the  long  s  of 
specie:  ii  497  femina  0*Q,  semina  0^  The  repetition  of  the 
adjective  is  Lucretian  (see  my  note  on  iii.  71,  ed.  1906). 

422.  Videntur,  repeated  from  421.  is  the  reading  of  most  ]\ISS, 
videndo  NmS'T*. 

439.  Que  was  supplied  by  Marullus;  unnecessarily  as  I  have 
shown  in  this  scries,  vol.  7.  p.  253. 
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446.     For  ramosis  NV^  have  per  ramos. 

449.  For  duri  P  has  dura  that  is  quite  in  the  poet's  manner 
but  un metrical. 

450.  Quequae  Q^S^V  was  a  cause  of  error;  0  has  quaeque ; 
S*V*  omit  the  que. 

452.  V*  has  ecce  for  esse. 

453.  Quod  is  read  in  most  MSS,  que  RUV.  Diels  keeps  quod 
(see  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  18). 

462.  For  sensibus  R  has  sentibus,  approved  by  Faber,  Hous- 
man,  and  Diels.  In  v.  207  Z^  has  sensibus,  Z*  sentibus.  Sentibus 
calls  for  esse  datum  of  NST;  sedatum  OQMRUVZ.  I  am 
inclined  to  keep  sensibus  sedatum  with  Ernout,  who  translates 
'apaisee  par  les  sens.' 

466.     For  fluvidus  T^  has  fluvidum  in  spite  of  the  hiatus. 

468.  OQ  have  necessu.  PV  necessum.  I  read  necessust  with 
Lachmann  in  commentary  and  Diels.  Necessust  is  in  0*Q  at  ii. 
710,  K*  necessuest,  NT  necesse  est ;  ii.  725  necessust  0*QK, 
necessest  OS  necesse  est  N;  iv.  1006  necessust  0*,  necessumst 
O^P,  necesust  Q;  v.  351  necessust  0*'Q,  necessest  O^P,  necesse 
est  N ;  iii.  806  necessust  0,  necesse  est  Q ;  vi.  206  necessust  0*Q*, 
necessest  0^V\  necesse  est  Q^N;  iv.  932  necessumst  P*,  neces- 
sum est  OQP^ ;  v.  376  necessumst  0,  necessum  est  Q. 

489.  OQ  have  omnimodi,  NPTV  omnimodo,  Lambin  and  edd. 
omnimodis.    There  are  no  variants  in  other  places. 

490.  OQ  forma,  old  vulgate  formal,  NPT  formarum. 

493.  0*Q  have  adsimili,  O^T  atsimili.  In  iv.  425  O^N  have 
atsimili,  0*Q  adsimili,  PT*V  ac  simili,  T^  assimili. 

501.  Tecta  OQ  and  most  MSS;  tincta  Vss,  trita  M.  I  now 
prefer  tacta  of  the  ed.  pr.,  Verona  1486,  Venice  1495  and  1500, 
and  of  recent  editors.  Tincta  colore  occurs  in  ii.  736  (K  tinta), 
747  (K  tigta),  776;  colore  contingas  ii.  755  (continguas  K*), 
tangas  colore  ii.  813,  contacta  colore  vi.  1188;  but  velata  colore. 
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ii.  797,  defends  teeta.  The  confusion  of  e  and  a  is  very  frequent 
in  terminal  syllables  and  verb  forms,  but  there  is  no  good 
parallel  for  the  change  of  tecta  to  tacta;  in  vi.  269  plana  is  read 
in  OQV  for  plena  FNT;  and  in  iv.  532  raditur  QTm,  reditur 
OLMP. 

512.  MNRSTZ  have  in  before  rebus,  but  in  rebus  is  so  common 
that  the  preposition  would  not  have  fallen  out.  OQUV  omit  it 
and  V^  has  his.  This  is  the  only  place  where  sed  is  omitted; 
0*  has  de  for  sed  in  i.  459,  and  Q*K  in  iii.  606 ;  P  ded  in  i.  485. 

513.  For  utrimque  OQTiV\  T*  has  utramque  and  V*  utrumque. 
The  ]\ISS  have  utrumque  in  iii.  658,  changed  to  utramque  or 
utrimque  by  some  editors ;  and  similarly  in  v.  839,  where  Lach- 
mann  reads  utrimque.  In  i.  495  T*  has  utrumque,  J  trumque. 
N  has  utrimque  in  vi.  499. 

514.  The  MSS  have  infinitis,  corrected  by  0'  to  finitis ;  and  in 
ii.  560  infinita  corrected  by  0^Q\  0*Q^  have  inconcitat  for 
concitat  0  in  iii.  291.  Q*  has  iniustim  for  iuxtim  iv.  501,  and 
in  V.  1009  T^  and  most  editors  inprudentes  for  prudentes.  But 
in  iii.  624  OQ*T*UV  have  mortalis  for  inmortalis  Q^MPRSZ, 
and  in  iii.  964  Q  commoda  for  incommoda  O;  v.  1047  sita  Q  for 
insita;  v.  1243  gentis  OQ  for  ingentis  NT. 

516.  0  has  remensust  which  should  be  kept.  See  on  necessust, 
above,  468. 

518.  Interutrasque  OQT*  is  now  established.  T^  has  inter- 
utrumque.    In  the  desperate  verse  v.  839  NT  have  inter  utras. 

520.  OQ*LSm  have  ancipi  for  ancipiti.  S^  and  Ernout  have 
mucrone.  Mare,  abl.,  occurs  in  i.  161,  nube  vi.  203,  tusse  vi.  1189. 

525.  For  cluere  etenim  of  Q,  OPV  have  clueret  etenim,  T* 
cluere  enim,  N  clueret  enim.  T'  cluere  etenim. 

529.  Ostendam  is  read  in  all  MSS;  it  is  paralleled  by  his  state- 
ments of  intention  in  pergani  iii.  422,  incipiam  iv.  29. 

533.     Magis  is  in  ;ill  MSS  (see  this  series,  voL  7,  p.  265). 
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536.  0*Q  spell  quadripedum,  0^  quadrupedum ;  v.  789  qiiad- 
ripediim  0;  vi.  757  quadripides  0\ 

537.  Q*  has  quorum  for  Q^TV  equorum ;  so  in  ii.  264  equorum 
MSNUT^V,  quorum  OQFPRT*Z.  In  v.  397  V  aquorum,  V^O^ 
equorum,  0  aequorum. 

541.  Q^FNST  have  lubet,  OQ*PRUVZ  iubet.  M  luibet;  v.  1116 
lubet  0,  iubet  MP. 

543.  Orbe  FMNPRSTUVZ,  orbi  OQ.  In  v.  74  morbi  S ;  v.  707 
orbe  O^NV,  orbi  OP;  vi.  629  orbe  F,  orbis  OQPV,  orbes  T. 

547.  Most  Italians  agree  with  OQ  in  reading  sumantur  oculi, 
but  M  has  sinuatur  oecli.  U  has  funeta  for  finita,  Q*  finit.  and 
N  omnem  (see  this  series,  vol.  3,  p.  284). 

553.  For  cavernas  Q\  OQ*  have  caverna,  ABCDEGLP  caunas. 
T^MR  carinas,  T*  carinae,  A-FG-S  earinam,  UV  carina,  Z 
caeverna. 

554.  Proram,  0^  is  usually  read,  but  Diels  follows  0*Q^  in 
reading  prorem ;  Ernout  prorim ;  Q*  has  prosem. 

555.  Most  MSS  have  plaustra,  0^  plustra ;  transtra  Sm,  rostra 
Nm,  both  interpretative.  In  iv.  437  Q  amplustris,  N  has 
aplaustris. 

569.     NSm  ubique  for  itaque. 

600.     OP*V*  have  gratum  for  graiura.  Like  other  proper  names 

this  word  is  frequently  distorted.  In  v.  405  OQPV  have  gratum ; 

vi.  424  grati  OQP. 

615.     FQ^  have  matris,  OQ*RZ  matri,  unmetrical;  OsQ^  ingrati, 

Q*  ingati,  M  ingratis.    All  MSS  have  sunt,  which  I  am  inclined 

to  keep  as  violarint  in  614  may  be  taken  as  an  indicative. 

617.     V  has  horas  for  oras  and  P  in  i.  22.  Q  in  i.  179  and  937. 

P  in  969  and  980,  V  in  ii.  557 ;  horis  V  in  i.  985. 

626.     OQUZ  have  omnia  virum,  FNST  omnia  circum,  PR  omnia 

mirum,  MV  omne  mirum.    Viarum  is  not  corrupted  elsewhere. 

629.     P  substitutes  graeci,  V  greci  for  Graii;  Q  greciorum,  J 

gragiorum  in  i.  136. 
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630.  Catervas  OMN*PRSiUVZ,  catenas  QX^T,  caterve  8*. 

631.  Flaeti  OQ.  fleti  N*S^T^U,  freti  LMPRS*VZ,  leti  N\  flecti 
T*.  I  take  fieti  in  the  sense  of  'weeping,'  'reeking';  iv.  1236 
sanguine  maesti  (see  this  series,  vol.  7,  p.  265). 

648.  0  has  ab.  QKP  a.  There  are  variations  as  follows:  i.  622 
a  R,  813  P;  ii.  99  av  OQJ;  iii.  66  a  X,  197  T,  908  Q* ;  iv.  64  U, 
219  T,  288  OQXPTUV,  an  O*,  468  a  RT,  1222  OQXTV ;  v.  149 
P,  1254  OQPTV ;  vi.  921  OT,  925  TV,  om.  OQK,  1047  OQPTV. 
Ab  is  written,  where  a  is  usually  read,  in  iii.  676  OQXPTUVZ 
where  Lachmann  insists  on  a;  v.  485,  an  unhealed  line,  V  has 
ab,  Lachmann  a.  There  is  thus  no  undisputed  instance  of  ab 
for  a. 

663.  Sedentes  OQ*K  have  for  sedantes  Q^MPRSTUV,  sede- 
antes  Z. 

668.  All  have  una  for  unam,  Lambin.  For  quamvis  OQS^Z\ 
most  of  the  others  have  quemvis.  Quamvis,  of  course,  requires 
unam.  In  ii.  943  T*  has  quemque,  T'OQJ  quamque ;  but  in  ii. 
944  many  MSS  omit  the  verse :  quamvis  animantem  is  read  in 
Os.  In  iii.  666  unam  animantem  confirms  Lambinus's  emen- 
dation of  ii.  668,  and  quaecumque  animantes  in  iv.  645.  quae 
in  V.  69.    The  other  Lucretian  passages  do  not  show  the  gender. 

680.  0*Q*PRZ  have  parato,  O'KMST  parto,  Q^  parat,  FX 
parco,  UV  pacto.  Lachmann 's  parcat  is  accepted  by  all.  In 
ii.  1163  RTm  have  pereunt,  IT  pariunt  for  parcunt.  The 
accepted  transfer  of  this  line  to  follow  659  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  MS. 

681.  For  odore  Q,  K  has  hodore,  OP  dolore,  S*  calore,  S'^ 
dalore.     All  have  dona. 

683.  OQR  sucus,  others  suceus,  Lachmann  fucus;  in  ii.  684 
also  ^ISS  sucus  or  suceus.  In  ii.  745  TV  succo ;  iv.  84  sucum  Q. 
seciim  T*.    It  Oq\  id  Q*,  hit  K.    In  v.  735  Q  has  d  for  it. 

696.  OQKMPRUV  have  renim,  om.  K.  longe  FXST.  I  pro- 
I)osed  mixta  in  this  series,  vol.  3.  p.  23. 
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700.  U  has  piitandust,  which  should  be  retained :  see  above  on 
516    So  below  in  707  U  has  manifestust :  see  above  on  i.  360. 

716.  In  te  OQ*KV,  inter  QiS*Z,  intra  FLMNPRS^T.  Lach- 
mann's  intus  is  commonly  read,  but  the  word  is  rarely  cor- 
rupted; hence  inde,  in  se,  autem  of  others. 

719.  His  OQKMPRSTUV ;  quadem  OMNPRSTUV,  quidam  Q ; 
disterminat  OQKIMNPRSTUV ;  discrimina  Tm.  See  my  note  in 
ed.  1906. 

759.  Omnigenus  0*QK,  omnigenos  O^F  and  all  Roman.  Lach- 
mann  denies  the  occurrence  of  the  adjective  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  was  right  (see  this  series,  vol.  2,  103). 

800.  P  has  perculsus  for  percussus.  Nonius  quotes  iii.  160  with 
perculsa;  v.  705  perculsa  OQMPUV,  percussa  FRST. 

806.     Longa,  RZ,  is  grotesque. 

831.     For  disperditur  of  most  ]\ISS  R  has  deperditur. 

833.  0  discedunt,  QK  disceduant,  TNV  discendunt,  T^  dis- 
cendant,  P  distendunt.  In  ii.  712  K  discendunt,  V  distendunt; 
iii.  17  discendunt  K;  iii.  960  discere  O^QIM,  dicere  0*,  dis- 
cernere  UV.     Q  spells  particolas,  the  only  instance. 

846.  OQT^  have  ullum,  T*  ullo ;  OQT*  proprium,  T^  proprio. 

847.  K  has  licorem ;  iv.  873  licor  Q. 

854.  FNST  have  tandem  with  propterea;  propter  OK,  eandem 
OQ,  eundem  MRUVZ. 

867.     Reputant  OQ*KPV* ;  refutant  QiTmV^ ;  repugnant  NT. 

929.  Intempestivus  OQKT*NPV*  ;  intempestivos  T^V^ ;  ii.  873 
intempestivus  T  ;  vi.  1102  intempestivus  P. 

935.     Q*  has  quoacto ;  below  in  915  K  quavias. 

951.  Caulas  FQ^NPS;  cavias  OQ*NiSmV^ ;  cavies  V^  In  iii. 
255  caulas  Q\  culvias  OQ*.  culvia  K,  culmos  V,  culmas  P.  In 
iii.  702  and  vi.  839  there  are  no  variants  for  caulas.  In  iv.  660 
eaudas  OQ* ;  vi.  492  cavias  0*Q,  caveas  O^NPT. 
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961.  Most  ]VrSS  have  coniecta,  KT  conecta.  Lamb,  emended 
to  coniecta.  In  iv.  1115  there  is  the  same  corruption :  coniecta 
OQNPV,  iniecta  T.  In  iv.  1065  coniectum  OQPV.  Most  editors 
follow  Muretus  in  changing  coniectum  to  coniectum  in  iii.  198. 
In  iv.  414  coniectus  OQNTPUV,  conectus  M. 

964.  P  has  ut  for  vi,  an  unusual  corruption  although  it  might 
be  expected  often. 

994.  For  feta  R  has  fera,  0  foeta.  0'  has  fotus  (or  foetus)  in 
i.  193,  209;  iii.  1006;  PUVZ  foetus  in  i.  1033. 

998.  Adempta  OQ*K;  adepta  Q  and  most  others.  In  ii.  1133 
adepto  O^T,  followed  by  Diels ;  ii.  1033  adepto  P. 

1002.  Interemit  0P\  interimit  P*.  In  i.  216  interimat  Q^ ;  iii. 
287  interimant  0\  interemant  0*Q,  interremant  K,  intermi- 
nant  Z. 

1003.  Dissupat  L*KT\  dissipat  0Q\  disupat  T* ;  i.  350  dissipat 
all;  i.  651  supatis  OQJT*,  superatisque  U,  superatis  V*,  seque 
peratis  Vm,  sipatis  Tm ;  vi.  181  dissupat  T. 

1005.     Ut  N*S,  ita  OQ  etc. 

1017.  At  OKQ\  ad  Q*,  ac  PV ;  i.  169  ad  J.  244  aut  T,  307  ac  P, 
366  aut  Nm,  443  aut  V,  803  ac  V,  828  et  Q,  992  aut  Q* ;  ii.  74  ad 
Q*J,  150  ut  N,  157  ad  J,  388  ad  Q*J,  392  ac  V,  404  ad  J,  424 
aut  Q*V,  713  ac  V,  786  ad  K,  910  aut,  all;  iii.  25  ad  Q*K,  172 
ad  K,  186  ad  K,  aut  Q*,  191  ad  Q*,  198  ad  Q*,  356  ad  QK,  402  et 
T,  406  ut  PT*V,  536  ad  Q*,  640  ad  OQ*,  906  ad  0*,  1068  ad 
QMNPRST*V*Z  at  OTiUVm;  iv.  414  ad  Q*,  et  NT*,  at  OQ'T\ 
436  a  OQ*,  ac  UT,  473  ad  OQ*,  557  ac  V,  an  T,  997  ad  0*Q. 
1007  ad  Q;  V.  1120  ad  OPT,  1361  a  OQ,  ad  NS*TV,  1427  ad 
0*Q* ;  vi.  322  ac  V,  324  et  M,  519  ac  UV,  619  ad  OPV,  804  ad  P, 
963  ad  PV,  967  ad  0*K,  969  et  P,  1171  ad  OQ  etc.  It  is  plain 
that  ad  and  at  were  sometimes  pronounced  alike.  In  ii.  1017  ad 
precedes  multo ;  elsewhere  it  stands  before  words  beginning 
with  n,  ha,  q,  c,  v,  t,  d,  1,  i,  s,  p  g ;  10  times  before  c,4  before  q. 
Diels  usually  reads  ad  where  the  MSS  have  it. 
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1024.  Q^S^T^  have  vehementer,  OQ*S*  and  many  others 
vehementes,  K  vehem.  Avanciiis  wrote  vementer.  In  iv.  29 
OQT  have  vehementer,  822  vehementer  OPT ;  vi.  517  vemens  0*, 
vehemens  O^QV,  vehemens  vehementer  QN,  vehementer  OQ,  338 
vehementius  OQNV;  iii.  482  vemens  Q*,  vehemens  OQ^N,  152 
vementi  OQ*,  vehement!  Q^ ;  vi.  311  vehement!  NV,  vementi  OQ. 

1032.  0*QK  lunamqiie,  Q^  ss.  lune,  TU  lunai,  V  hmam  et. 

1033.  OQ  etc.  essent,  Tss.  ads!nt. 

1042.  T*  has  !ndie!o  for  !nd!c!o ;  the  corruption  and  the  reverse 
do  not  occur  elsewhere. 

1046.  T*V  have  t!b!  s!  for  sit  ibi. 

1047.  OQK  have  tactus,  T^  invectus.  FS  have  liber.  OQKM 
PRUV  libero ;  Q^  pervolet,  OMPRTUV  volet. 

1049.  Superque.  OQK  etc. ;  superque  infraque  Em ;  supra 
supterque  Lochmann. 

1061.  Colerunt  OQ*K,  coierunt  Q^NsF.  colarunt  LMPRUVZ, 
corarunt  T,  coluerunt  Lachmann.  In  vi.  1068  Lachmann  reads 
colescere ;  coolescere  OQKP,  coalescere  FTV. — Coniecta  OQK, 
coneeta  M. 

1079.  Aliquo  vis  K*.  aliquoivis  QK\  alioquoivis  OZ,  aliocuius 
T*,  alio  quoius  P,  alioquovis  N*R,  alioquo  missi  M,  aliquo 
quovis  S,  alio  cohibisse  W. 

1080.  All  MSS  have  indice  mente.  I  should  now  emend  to 
indicio  sint.  Bailey,  'Epicurus'  273  would  now  keep  the  MS 
reading. 

1082.     All  have  geminam. 

1086.     N^  has  innumera  with  Nonius. 

1088.  Et  tam  QK,  et  iam  OV,  etiam  NP. 

1089.  His  OQK  etc.,  hiic  V,  hie  Bern.  edd.    Generatim  in  RT, 
generat  in  OPSV*.  generatur  V\  genereratur  U.    Abundans  0, 
habundans  T*.  habundat  T\  abundant  K,  habundant  Q. 
1102.     In  is  read  in  Q^FST,  om.  OQ*KLMRUV. 
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1116.  Donique,  OQ*K,  donicum  NS,  denique  N:MQiTinPZ. 
Extremum.  all.  Perfica  0*Q,  perfice  O^MPSVZ.  In  v.  708  0* 
has  doneqiie,  0  donique,  0^  donee,  723  denique  O^NP,  donique 
0*,  997  denique  OQ  etc.,  donee  T\ 

1122.     Adauctu  OQK*,  ad  auetum  Q^NPT. 

1125.  Diditur  Tm ;  inditur  OQT  etc.  Diels  and  Ernout  read 
inditur,  but  diditur  is  more  in  the  poet's  manner  (see  this  series, 
vol.  7.  p.  254). 

1132.     PV  linquitur;  iv.  1243  T  linquitur. 

1145.     Putrisque  Q^L,  putris  OQ*K. 

1147.  P  has  eybus  et  omnia.  T*  eibos  et  omnia,  T^  eibus  ac 
omnia,  Tm  artus  et  viscera,  V  eibus  atque,  S*  eibos;  OMNRSU 
eibus  et. 

1150.  Fracta  QiMS^T\  facta  OQ*KT*PS*UV.  Effetaque 
O^Tss ;  efleectaque  0*S*T,  afPecta  NSm. 

1162.  Suppeditati  OQKRSUVZ;  suppeditanti  MT.  Ferru  K. 
fere  M,  feris  P,  ferrum  OQ. 

1164.  Quassans  OQ,  cassans  UV. 

1165.  Magnos  Q\  magnum  OQ  etc.  Labores  OQK  etc..  laborem 
PRSTUV.     Saepius  U. 

1166.  NEm  have  temporibus  praesentia  tempora  ;  P  tempore. 

1168.  All  have  fatigat. 

1169.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  :\IRSUV. 
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I.  W  has  lucem  for  lumen.  This  corruption  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  our  MSS. 

6.  OsNPTV  have  habeo  for  aveo ;  see  on  ii.  152. — NV*  have  de 
for  te;  i.  36  de  0*;  iii.  906  de  NPVT*,  te  Q*PmT^— P  has 
harundo,  0^  herundo. 

8.     V  has  equinis,  Vm  equi  vis. 

II.  Limant  is  read  by  the  Italians  except  Tm  which  has  libant, 
usually  credited  to  Avancius  who  published  in  1580 ;  the  date  of 
T  is  1466.  See  my  discussion  in  vol.  iii.  29.  I  am  inclined  to 
keep  limant. 

15.  OPRUVZ  have  coortam,  QK  coartam,  NT  cohortam;  edd. 
coorta  after  Orelli.  The  reference  is  to  the  Epicurean  physi- 
ology, hence  coortam  should  be  retained  (see  vol.  iii.  29). 

17.  K  has  videor  for  video;  in  319  video  Q*0'P,  videor  0-. 
These  are  the  only  occurrences  of  the  two  forms 

22.  For  integit  PTUV  have  integer. 

23.  Q  has  subpeditat,  OK  suppeditat.  The  a.ssimilation  of  b 
with  p  is  usual.  Variations  in  iii.  26  subpeditentur  Q,  v.  1176 
subpeditabatur  0. 

24.  K  has  nullo  for  ullo.  For  i.  608  .see  above;  i.  667  nulla 
OQJ,  ulla  0'  ;  i.  935  ab  nulla  O,  adulla  J;  iii.  1010  nulla  LMZ 
etc.,  ulla  OQZ>  ;  vi.  568  ulla  I18NPT,  nulla  UVOQ;  ii.  1069  nulla 
V;  iii.  366  nullum  V. 
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31.  N^  has  quando  for  quoniam  and  also  Q^  in  ii.  37,  Qss  iv. 
18,  Nm  iv.  1133,  UV  v.  1103.— The  m  is  dropped  from  quoniam 
by  P  in  ii.83,  v.  822 ;  and  it  has  quoniam  for  priusquam  in  iv. 
g39. — Quom  for  quoniam  occurs  in  L  at  iv.  541,  699,  1188;  v. 
258,  388 ;  P  at  iv.  566 ;  LA*BC  at  v.  1103,  T  at  iv.  1135 ;  quomodo 
T  at  V.  235,  365,  P  at  v.  150 ;  quod  S*  at  iii.  863 ;  quidem  S  at 
iv.  26 ;  quo  ONPT  at  iv.  470. 

34.  For  his  0,  QK  have  iis,  denied  to  Lucretius,  ibus  being 
conjectured  in  four  places.  In  iii.  267  QK  have  iis,  Q  in  iv.  238 
and  V.  1091,  1312;  OQKMU,  is  FRST  at  vi.  1212;  is  0*Q  iv. 
1154.— Hiis  for  his  occurs  in  P  at  iii.  733,  735,  900 ;  iv.  160,  636 ; 
V.  16,  620,  666,  1312 ;  vi.  1230 ;  V  at  v.  480. 

41.  T  has  iam  for  nam.  Nam  is  rarely  corrupted :  ii.  85  percita 
FNS,  concita  LNmSmT,  cita  OQJ;  ii.  197  non  P,  ii.  753  non  K, 
ii.  1112  tam  P ;  iv.  136  in  P,  vi  N\  vis  NT,  770  non  T ;  iv.  739 
non  T;  vi.  247  in  T,  which  also  has  iamque  for  namque  in 
iv.  1057. 

45.  K  has  racionis.  This  assibilation  is  not  uncommon.  In 
ii.  349  Q  has  racione,  iii.  93  161,  321  K  racio,  iii.  282  K  tacione, 
572  K  racione  ;  iv.  616  P  racenis.  Other  words  where  t  and  c  are 
interchanged  are  the  following :  avacias  Q*,  arvaricies  Q^  at  iii. 
59 ;  scicius  K  iii.  300 ;  eoncuciat  Q^  ii.  1101 ;  discuciant  K  iii.  93 ; 
discuciat  KP  vi.  832;  diviciae  V  i.  455;  diciasque  K  iii.  70; 
diviciae  Q  v.  1118;  divicioris  Q  v.  1115;  duriciem  Q  iv.  268; 
eciam  K  iii.  46,  228,  288;  esciam  K  iii.  292  (for  est  etiam)  ; 
tatiat  Q*K  iii.  100  for  faciat,  faciare  K  iii.  578;  inficiandum 
Q  iii.  796;  laeticiae  K  iii.  116,  142;  noticiam  V  iv.  479;  palatia 
P  V.  1004 ;  percuciat  0*Q  vi.  162;  permitiali  OQ  i.  451,  pernitiali 
NPmQ\  perniciali  P,  permittiali  J,  iniciali  UV;  pernitie  N  iii. 
326,  412;  saciate  Q*  ii.  1038;  secius  0*  vi.  315,  sentius  PV, 
saucius  U;  solatia  N  v.  21;  spacium  0*  ii.  1053,  K  vi.  1005, 
spacio  K  ii.  1174,  V  vi.  298 ;  speties  Q  i.  148,  spetie  JMU  ii.  421 ; 
sacione  P  vi.  193,  statione  QmVm;  tercius  QK  iii.  313;  tocius 
K  iii.  97,  275 ;  tristicia  Q  vi.  780.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
words  where  this  corruption  might  occur  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
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55.     NPTV  have  homines  for  hominem.  In  v.  45  T*  has  homines. 

58.  PMV*  have  manere ;  O^TP^  manare  in  vi.  718.    See  Part  I. 

59.  K  has  onorum.  The  aspirate  seems  not  to  be  dropped  else- 
where in  this  word. 

61.     P  has  the  iinmetrical  sceleris. 

65.     NV  have  formae,  P  forme  for  ferme.  In  v.  242  V  has  forma. 

69.  For  remosse  FLN  have  remote,  P  remotae.  The  participle 
occurs  several  times,  this  infinitive  once  only. — V  has  lateque, 
suggested  doubtless  by  the  usage  of  Cicero  and  Caesar;  see 
Wolfflin,  Allit.  Verb.  65. 

72.  All  MSS  have  fratres  for  fratris.  This  is  the  only  occur- 
rence of  the  word. 

80.  K  has  umanus,  the  only  instance  of  the  dropping  of  the 
aspirate  in  this  word.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  omission  of  h 
in  homo. 

83.  V  has  vincla  et  for  vincula.  Q^  has  vinclum  in  599 ;  T^ 
vinclis,  OQ  vinciis,  T*  vineis  iv.  1202.  0*  has  vincia,  Q  vicia, 
0^  vincla  vi.  356;  0^  vinclaque,  QK  vinciaque,  0*  vintiaque  vi. 
915;  0^  vincla,  0*QK  vincia,  vi.  1071.  There  are  no  noteworthy 
variants  in  other  words  with  diminutive  endings. 

84.  All  the  MSS  have  suadet. 

85.  N  has  patrias  for  patriam. 

90.  For  finguntque  of  0Q\  Q*K  have  tinguntque,  V  fugiunt 
which  N  has  in  v.  713  and  P  in  vi.  38. 

91.  Q  has  nunc  for  hunc.  This  confusion  of  the  capitals  N  and 
II  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  (generally  a  paragraph)  occurs 
occasionally :  nuc  T  i.  215 ;  haec  Q*  J  ii.  34 ;  nee  T  ii.  405 ;  hue 
T  ii.  1023 ;  nunc  V  ii.  1056 ;  banc  T  iii.  480 ;  haec  N*  iv.  591 ;  nee 
T  iv.  597;  nee  T^  iv.  615;  hec  T  v.  564;  nos  0  vi.  816;  nee  P 
vi.  1023. 

95.  T  has  concilium  for  consilium  and  also  in  615,  TF  at  v.  127. 
Consilium  for  concilium  occurs  in  TZ  at  i.  183,  484. 
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96.  P  has  at  manus  for  ac  manus.  UV  have  at  in  ii.  412,  T  in 
iii.  442,  iv.  445 ;  P  in  iv.  201 ;  PV  iv.  657 ;  N  iv.  817 ;  P  vi.  654.— 
Ac  for  at  occurs  in  P  at  i.  307,  in  V  at  i.  803,  ii.  392,  713 ;  PV 
ii.  1017 ;  UT  iv.  436 ;  V  iv.  557 ;  UV  vi.  519.    See  also  on  ii.  1017. 

99.  P  has  quondam  for  quendam  and  also  QV  in  vi.  826. 

100.  Q  has  earn  for  quam,  a  corruption  occurring  only  here. 

101.  QKN^  have  sit  for  siet.  In  ii.  962  T  has  sit,  P  fiet ;  ii.  1079 
NmST  sit.    In  v.  531  most  MSS  have  sit  et. 

106.  Q  has  prompto,  K  pronta  for  promptu.  Cf.  on  concurso- 
concursu  i.  384. — All  MSS  have  aegrum. 

111.  P  has  sic  for  sit.  In  i.  954  STm  have  the  same  corruption 
and  V.  ii.  53.  Sit  for  sic,  T,  iv.  520.  In  v.  730  sit  OQA^E^F, 
sic  ABCDEGLUV;  vi.  366  sic  FRT,  sit  NSVS  om.  OQMPUV*. 

113.  Q^N^T*  have  honustum,  OQ*KNPV  honestum,  T^  onustum. 
The  aspirate  is  improperly  added  in  the  following  places: 
habemus  O^PV  iv.  778,  Q*O^JLNmPS  ii.  216;  habundant  Q 
ii.  1089 ;  habentem  O^NPT*V  iii.  259 ;  honoris  Q  iv.  879 ;  horas 
P  i.  980;  habeo  OsNPTV  iii.  6;  hanimus  Q  iv.  787.  On  the 
contrary  the  aspirate  is  omitted  as  follows:  alantis  Q  vi.  221, 
alitus  OV*  vi.  478,  amat  Q  ii.  468,  amatis  OP*Q*  ii.  405,  OQV 
ii.  445,  OQ*  ii.  394,  ambrotoni  N  iv.  125,  armoniam  QK  iii.  100, 
aurire  0  iv.  3,  aurit  Q*  vi.  141,  austra  OQN*S,  austus  Q  v.  1069, 
eliconis  K  vi.  716,  ic  Q  i.  734,  aec  Q  vi.  1138,  unc  Q  v.  471,  vi. 
225,  oc  Q  iv.  615,  K*  vi.  1066,  ac  Q  vi.  204,  M  vi.  697,  uc  Q 
ii.  398,  inc  Q  v.  285,  is  0*Q  iv.  1154 ;  arescit  V,  accrescit  T*  iv. 
742 ;  orum  J  i.  450 ;  ientis  Vm  iii.  1084 ;  iscendist  0^  iv.  66,  102 ; 
omeri  J  i.  124 ;  onorum  K  iii.  59 ;  ora  R  iv.  178,  oras  NTV  v.  274 ; 
orrifico  Q  iii.  906;  orro  K  iii.  29,  orrorem  Q  ii.  411;  ostem  0, 
ostum  T^  iv.  1051,  ostis  0*  vi.  399 ;  umanus  K  iii.  80.  On  aud, 
hand  see  on  i.  237,  388;  on  umor,  humor  on  i.  307;  on  oras, 
horas  ii.  617,  on  imber  himber,  i.  192. 

117.  K  spells  cognuscere;  QK^  cognuscant  ii.  742. 

118.  Most  MSS  have  interire ;  NS  interinire. 
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119.     FL  have  nulla  for  multo. 

122.  V  has  forisque  for  forasqiie.  In  iv.  200  Tm  has  in  terras 
for  foras,  probably  an  interpretation.  Q  has  foras  for  foris  in 
vi.  19. 

124.     K  has  chine  for  ut  hinc. 

132.  For  organicos  alto,  deduced  from  organiquos  alto  of  K, 
0*VNni  have  organico  saltu,  O^PRSmZ  organico  salto,  Q*S 
organicos  saltu,  Q  organicos  salto,  T  organico  sacro,  N  organico 
saixo,  M  organico  saltor,  U  organico  saltum.  For  delatum  U  has 
delatur. 

133.  V  has  sibi  for  ipsi. 

134.  T  has  agebat  for  egebat. 

144.  O^KTV  have  nomenque.  In  ii.  1169  OQK  have  nomen ; 
vi.  474  nomine  N,  momine  FT,  homine  OQ. 

145.  Id  was  supplied  by  Wakefield  where  0*QK  have  an  omis- 
sion and  most  Italians  et.  Id  follows  a  word  ending  in  it  in 
iii.  825  advenit  id  and  v.  285  accidit  id,  i.  433  debebit  id;  in  the 
last  place  there  are  variants.  Et  follows  -it  in  i.  72  pervicit  et, 
90  sensit  et;  ii.  1115  erescit  et,  1132  frangit  et,  1135  dispargit  et  • 
iii.  22  integit  et,  289  fervescit  et ;  vi.  878  mittit  et.  Id  is  nowhere 
repeated  and  Wakefield  merely  suggested  it  and  Lachmann 
accepted  it  as  'aptius. '  Id  is  omitted  after  quidquid  in  iii.  135; 
after  ad  by  0*  in  iv.  473 ;  after  magis  in  v.  706.  If  we  should 
read  sapid  instead  of  sapit,  id  might  have  dropped  out.  Et  is 
omitted  in  ii.  788  by  OR  after  ducit;  in  iii.  52  by  0  after 
pecudes;  in  iv.  491  by  Q  after  sit  (but  T^  there  has  id)  ;  by  all 
in  iv.  1191  after  praeter  mittere;  in  v.  614  by  OQ  after  simplex 
where  FL  and  most  other  Italians  have  aut,  V  et ;  in  v.  742  by 
OQ  after  Ceres  (et  MT')  1449  by  OQABCEGLM,  et  FNRSTUV; 
in  vi.  281  by  OQ  after  vis,  364  by  OQ  after  frigus,  892  by  Q* 
beginning  the  verse,  1011  by  all  after  natura.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  iii.  145  et  is  more  likely  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
id  is  not  a  restoration  but  an  improvement.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  Tohte's  and  Kannengiesser's  pavet  for  sapit. 
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146.  For  una  N^T  have  ulla  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gius- 
sani;  T^  iillam.  Una  is  the  more  difficult  reading.  In  iii.  901 
Giussani  would  read  ullum  for  una.  Una  closes  the  verse  in 
i.  1046,  iii.  445,  v.  717,  741,  904,  vi.  1080.  In  v.  904  OQNP  have 
unam,  VT^  una.  ' 

147.  Q  has  capud,  retained  by  Diels,  who  also  writes  capud  with 
QK  in  ii.  1164,  0*Q  iii.  385,  Q  iii.  654. 

156.     For  sonere  0*QKVS  O^PV  have  sonare,  P^  resonare.    In 
iii.  873  sonere  OQ*P,  sonare  QK 
160.     N  has  exin,  V  textim,  for  exim. 
163.     V*  has  sonno  and  in  1047  U*  summo,  V  sonno. 
167.     U   has   fatendust  which   should   be   retained   as    against 
fatendum  est  of  OQ:  see  on  i.  360. 

170.  For  offendit  Q^T\  0*Q*KSTU  have  offendis,  probably 
due  to  cernis  in  169.  The  second  and  third  persons  are  con- 
fused in  ii.  685  noscat  Q*K,  noscas  0 ;  iii.  1050  potest  Q*Z,  potes 
0;  ii.  813  tangit  P,  tangas  Q,  tangis  T;  vi.  168  videat  OQ*PV, 
videas  NT.  All  MSS  have  leti  for  teli,  a  corruption  occurring 
nowhere  else. 

173.  The  MSS  have  mentes  for  mentis,  except  S  that  has 
meritis.  R  has  intra  for  in  terra. 

176.  O'Q^have  corporeis,  0*Q*V  corporis.  In  iv.  526  O^Q 
corporea,  R  corpora. — K  has  hictuque. 

177.  V  has  at  for  et.  Et  is  rarely  corrupted  considering  that 
it  occurs  about  1230  times  in  the  poem.  Ac  occurs  for  et  in 
i.  281  0,  iii.  617  N,  iv.  455,  v.  375  Q,  v.  614  M,  v.  1324  SS  v. 
1451  N,  vi.  476  T.  Ad  ii.  1070  K,  iv.  285  T,  iv.  455  Q*.  At 
i.  155  U,  i.  1058  J,  ii.  471  Q^T,  iv.  962  Q\  iv.  1168. MNT^ ;  vi.  324 
OQNPRSTUV,  et  M.  Atque  i.  1058  Q,  ii.  882,  iii.  289,  v.  1048 
V.  Aether  vi.  684  Q,  et  aer  0.  Aut  v.  614  FLNRST,  et  V. 
Coepisset  i.  126  OQJPT,  coepisse  et  FMNSUVZ,  cepisset  R. 
Dolaret  v,  1267  OP,  dolare  et  QFD.  E  i.  281  J,  i.  912  OQJPTV ; 
ii.  1135  0;  iii.  52  V;  iii.  79,  200,  247  K;  iii.  375  OQ ;  iii.  400 
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OQ*K;  iv.  27  V;  v.  375  0*;  v.  657,  684  0*Q;  v.  1190  OQ;  vi. 
32  ON.  Efficitur  iv.  956  Q*,  efficit  et  OQ.  Enim  nasci  iii.  792 
Q,  et  innasci  0.  Eicit  iii.  160  Nm,  et  icit  OQK.  Emieat  v.  1099 
all,  et  micat,  vulg.  Erigere  iv.  389  T,  et  fugere  OQ.  Est  ii.  679 
T,  iii.  267  K.  Esset  i.  862  OQJ,  esse  et  L ;  vi.  983  Q*  esset,  esse 
et  Q\  Etiam  i.  1026  S.  Ex  i.  912  N,  ii.  252  UV,  iv.  377  N\ 
iv.  738  T.  Fit  vi.  1282  QK.  Frigidus  vi.  364  0^  etc.,  frigiis 
0*,  frigus  et,  viilg.  Id  iv.  491  T.  In  ii.  878  P,  vi.  7  Y\  It 
vi.  1166  Q.  Nee  ii.  103  T.  Non  iv.  433  Q*.  Quod  iii.  843  T,  etsi 
OQ.  Sed  V.  1405  Q.  Set  v.  96  Q.  Te  iii.  852  Q,  v.  966  QK, 
vi.  565  OP.  Tolleret  v.  782  OQ  etc.,  tollere  et  PV.  Ut  i.  158  all, 
ii.  471  T\  702  T;  iii.  96  Y\  v.  291  all,  812  OQNS,  et  FN^SS 
863  ON,  1096  all.  Et  is  omitted  in  i.  1050  in  0,  ii.  644  K,  788 
OR;  iii.  52  0,  58  OQKR,  192  V,  234  K,  400,  Q^P,  954  S;  iv.  491 
Q,  755  OQNTV,  969  T,  1191  all;  v.  375  Q,  614  OQP,  742  OQRS, 
1449  ABCEGLMOQ ;  vi.  44  OQMP,  814  0*,  892  0*,  1156  OQP, 
1161  QK. 

181.  P  has  et  for  ut.  This  is  the  most  frequent  corruption  of 
ut  and  occurs  at  i.  772  in  OQV,  806  all  (ut  Prise.)  ;  ii.  658 
V,  778  K,  1100  P;  iii.  285  V,  459  KTZ,  718  OQNP  (ut  N^), 
809  ONPTV;  iv.  14  OQ*,  219  Q,  361  PRV,  897  S,  1152  UV, 
1238  N;  V.  124  T,  291  all  (et  vulg.),  354,  477  T,  727  V,  795  S, 
1032  Q,  1084  OQ,  1266  ONT ;  vi.  133  PT,  286,  1121  S.  Ut  is 
omitted  in  ii.  272  by  K*,  788  OK,  832  O^QK;  iii.  254  all,  339  K, 
347  all,  458  OQ*KMP,  500  K,  621  QK,  725  OQP,  904  T,  1008  0 ; 
iv.  282  Q*,  655  Q,  668  MPRUV,  818  T,  897  R,  1235  T ;  v.  265 
V,  613  T\  851  Q ;  vi.  48  OQ,  116  OQLMPTUV,  147  all,  309  N. 
Other  corruptions  are:  ac  iii.  1044  U;  an  iii.  588  ANK ;  aut  iv. 
727  T,  1152  ut  OQ  etc.,  aut  vulg.;  c  iii.  124  K  (chine)  ;  est  iii. 
738  U;  hoc  v.  354  Z' ;  in  i.  976  T ;  ii.  457  T ;  iv.  873  Q ;  vi.  1167 
V;  ita  ii.  1005  OQ  etc.  (ut  NS)  ;  u  ii.  827,  iii.  848  Q* ;  uti  ii.  86 
OQ  etc.  (ut  NT');  vi.  229  NT,  925  Q' ;  ve  vi.  1121  OQK  (ut 
MR)  ;  vel  ii.  86  U;  vi  iii.  261  OK,  vi.  1167  0*QK. 

OQ  spell  advertas  but  V  advortas.  Vorti  is  usually  read  in 
ii.  745,  0*,  and  vortitur  in  v.  510  with  0*Q ;  elsewhere  the  MSS 
have  e. 
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183.  All  MSS  have  si  for  sibi ;  in  v.  1142  Q  has  si  for  sibi  0, 
and  also  N  in  vi.  393. 

184.  P  has,  carelessly,  pertinet  for  perciet. 

188.  PZ  have  in  omni  for  momine  and  V  flamine,  an  interpre- 
tation.   In  vi.  474  V  has  in  omine. 

189.  TV^  fluctat  for  fiutat ;  K*  fluitat. 

191.  T*  has  esse  for  est.  Est  is  rarely  corrupted.  It  is  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  i.  206,  511  in  V,  599  N,  695  0,  1051  QJ;  ii.  183 
J,  700  K,  809  PU,  1000  OQKP;  iii.  237  T,  623  OQ*L  etc.,  926  N; 
iv.  19  P,  511,  663  N,  1184  V;  v.  182  K,  365  T,  558  M;  vi.  208 
OQ,  502  Q*.  It  is  corrupted  into  et  in  i.  695  QJ ;  vi.  83  UV, 
368  T  ;  into  es  in  ii.  39  OQ* J ;  iii.  114  Q*K,  992  OQ*V* ;  vi.  295 
0* ;  into  ex  iii.  135  K;  into  esciam  for  est  etiam,  iii.  292  K;  into 
adest  iii.  450  U;  rest  iii.  597  K;  as  iii.  844  OQ*PV* ;  ost  v.  583 
P ;  esset  vi.  1195  Q ;  si  vi.  336  OQNPUV,  532  OQ ;  sunt  v.  533  T ; 
se  vi.  475  OQP. 

193.  V  has  et  for  enim.  Enim  is  omitted  by  0  in  i.  699,  by  J* 
in  ii.  188,  by  V  in  ii.  485,  by  PT*  in  v.  315 ;  omnim  for  enim 
ii.  822  K* ;  e  im  OQK,  t  im  N  ii.  1153 ;  ergo  MNPRSTZ  iii.  702 ; 
ni  all  in  vi.  701. 

198.  Coniectum  was  discussed  above  on  ii.  961.  Why  editors 
object  to  coniectum  lapidum  for  a  pile  of  stones  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  acervus  would  be  unmetrical  and  it  had  been  used  in  197. 
Spicarum  is  more  difficult  and  the  last  of  many  conjectures  is  by 
Edelbluth  (PW  xlvii.  139)  spinarumque;  but  why  should  anyone 
make  a  pile  of  thorns? 

199.  For  noenu  OQ*,  K  has  nenu,  Q^  nemo,  Vm  noenum, 
FLNPT  nulla,  U  Memmi.  In  iv.  712  PT  have  non,  V  ne,  R 
nee— For  proquam  P  has  perquam.  In  ii.  1137  NT  have  prae- 
quam,  S  prequam,  V  perquam. 

200.  Q  has  feruuntur  for  fruuntur.  In  iii.  559  NPSV  have 
feruntur,  0*  feruuntur. 

203.     FN  supply  est  after  reperta. 
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205.  K  has  idque  for  atque  here  and  N  itque  in  v.  1120.  In 
vi.  600  Lachmann  reads  atque  for  idque.  Atque  is  omitted  by 
T  in  i.  596  and  by  V  in  v.  1079.  It  is  corrupted  into  ac  in  i.  83 
by  QJ,  iv.  445  and  695  by  T,  v.  342  LUV,  513  T.  At,  i.  337  P; 
iv.  286  Q ;  V.  342  OQPTZ.  Aque,  ii.  159  J* ;  iii.  269  Q ;  v.  496 
0*,  588  0.  Et,  iv.  960  Q^;  v.  1110  FNS.  Eque,  iii.  573  T^ 
Itaque,  ii.  227  M.  Ntque,  i.  627  Q.  Que,  ii.  424  J*,  441  T ;  iv. 
960  Q*.  Ut,  V.  1110  FNRST. 

207.  All  MSS  speU  oportuna.  In  v.  606  OPT  have  oportunus 
and  OQ*PV  in  807;  oportuna  vi.  318  QTUV,  893  oportunam 
QKTV.  The  single  p  is  probably  correct. — For  cluebit  Nm  has 
lucebit,  an  interpretation. 

208.  For  dedicat  N*  has  indicat,  U  declarat;  both  interpre- 
tations.   U  has  indicat  in  i.  367. 

211.     Q*K  have  the  singular  corruption  setcura. 

213.     V^  has  cernas  for  cernes.     This  variation  is  infrequent . 

clarescet  0,  clarescit  QJ,  clarescat  N  i.  1115;  credas  0,  credis 

QK  iii.  443;  facias  OQ,  facies  T^  iv.  824;  iungas  OQ,  iunges  P 

iii.  421 ;  perges,  all,  pergas,  editors  iii.  948 ;  putes  OQ,  putas  P, 

197;  tangas  OQ,  tangis  T,  tangit  P  813;  trepides  Q\  trepidas 

OQ*PTV,  vi.  86. 

215.     T*  has  pater,T^  pariter  for  praeter. 

220.     K  spells  inquolume.    Compare  above  on  i.  135. 

240.  There  is  no  important  variant  in  this  difficult  line.  S  has 
volutant  for  volutat.    I  proposed  quoscumque  (vol.  iii.  32). 

242.  K  has  experx  for  expers :  multiplesque  OQJ,  ii.  163 ; 
iustim  OQ^NPS  iv.  501 ;  mistas  Q  v.  918 ;  rex  Q*LV  1134. 

244.  For  et  levibus  OQ,  T^  has  aut,  K  e;  and  for  e  parvis  OT, 
K  has  se,  M  ac.  Ex  dementis  is  read  in  most  MSS:  0  has  et, 
U  est.    See  vol.  iii.  290. 

252.  T  corrects  hue  to  hac,  probably  because  of  usciue.  In  vi. 
1204  Faber  changed  hue  to  hac,  and  Schrader  to  hoc. 
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253.  OQ  have  permanere  for  permanare,  a  corruption  that 
might  be  expected:  i.  348  permaneat  J;  ii.  397  permanere 
QJV^ ;  iii.  699  permanere  P.  In  i.  122  Em  has  permanent,  777 
manare  OQK;  vi.  718  manare  O^P^T. 

254.  S*T^  have  defit  for  desit.  Sit  and  fit  are  occasionally 
interchanged:  iii.  766  sit  V,  814  sit  all  (editors  fit),  1023  sit  T, 
1068  sit  N;  iv.  485  sit  P,  561  fit  Q,  1218  sit  Q* ;  v.  359  sit  all 
(editors  fit),  1277  sit  Q;  vi.  432  fit  V,  829  sit  0,  909  sit  F,  1005 
sit  QK,  1017  sit  Q. 

256.  For  fit  in  summo  quasi,  NPT*  have  fit  quasi  in  summo 
(T^  in  summo  fit),  V  quasi  fit  summo. 

258.  NT*  have  inter  se  for  inter  sese  OQT^  I  proposed  sese 
inter  in  vol.  vii.  254. 

260.  K  has  patriis,  and  P  sermonibus ;  T  has  p  only. 

261.  K  has  summati  tingere,  Q  attigere;  P  tanga  and  temen. 
0  has  tumen  in  vi.  1216,  K  tamem  iii.  103,  OP  tarn  iii.  735; 
NPRTV  tantum  i.  682.  It  is  omitted  by  V  in  iii.  348  and  by 
P  iii.  645. 

265.  PTV  have  multa  eius  for  multae  vis.  So  in  iii.  583  OQ 
anima  eius  F  animi  vis;  v.  1152  ONPRS  vis,  QS^  ius;  vi.  309 
PT  plaga  eius,  OQ  plagae  vis.  Vis  is  omitted  by  OQ  in  vi.  568. 

266.  Q  has  viscere,  0  visere.  In  336  0*K  have  vicera,  719  OQ 
vicere,  Tm  viscere. 

267.  All  MSS  have  calor  which  is  retained  by  Lachmann, 
Giussani,  and  Bailey-;  the  other  modern  editors  change  to 
color  with  Lambinus.  There  are  the  following  corruptions  of 
calor  and  color:  ii.  783  calores  OQ,  colores,  others;  iv.  493 
caloribus  T;  v.  1262  cohire  T;  vi.  205  calor  all,  color  Servius, 
322  colore  O'QP,  calore  P\  360  colores  P,  calores  others,  calore 
Nonius,  722  calore  PV,  843  colore  K,  1109  calore  OQKTU, 
colore  FR. 

270.     N  adds  est  after  ilia,  unnecessarily. 
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271.  QIv  have  illos  for  ollis.  In  v.  382  OQP  have  certamini 
solis  for  certaminis  ollis  FNRST,  and  in  1291  N  has  illis,  1390 
P  animo  solis.  In  vi.  208  O'P  solis. — Z  has  ex  corrected  to  ab, 
and  S*  in  vi.  621. 

274.  T  has  ac  for  hac.  The  aspirate  was  omitted  b}^  the 
rubricator  of  Q  at  i.  734  ic,  iv.  615  oc,  v.  470  unc,  vi.  204  ac, 
225  unc.  0*Q  have  is  in  iv.  1154,  0  ac  v.  747,  M  ac  vi.  697,  K* 
oc  V.  1066 ;  T  ac  vi.  994. 

276.  N  has  est  for  in,  repeated  from  the  line  above. 

277.  PV  have  animus  est  for  animi  vis  est.    See  on  iii.  265. 

278.  Q*  has  corporis,  and  Q'  corporeis,  for  corporibus. 

283.  K  has  commista  for  commixta.  P  has  commistio  in  i.  861, 
K  mistus  iii.  234. 

286.     PV  have  ne  for  ni  OQ. 

289.  ]\Iost  editors  change  acrius  to  acribus  with  0-,  for  there 
is  no  need  of  a  comparison  here.    See  vol.  iii.  33. 

293.  0  spells  voltu,  QV^  vultu.  0  voltus,  QK  vultus  iii.  467, 
OK*  voltus,  QK^  vultus  595 ;  voltum  0,  vultum  Q  iii.  655 ;  vultus 
0,  volutas  Q  iv.  1033 ;  voltu  0  1140 ;  vultu  0  1213  ;  voltu  0  v.  841. 

300.  Q*KN*  have  aures  for  auras.  So  in  iv.  992  aures  N*, 
auras  N^ ;  v.  249  aurisque  V,  502  auras  O^T*,  auris  QT^;  vi.  169 
auras  T,  221  auras  TU,  auris  OQNP,  777  auras  OQKP,  aures  T, 
913  auras  0*QK,  auris  0\  927  auras  all,  auris  edd. 

303.  Most  I\ISS  have  minus,  for  nimis  in  FTXm.  In  iii.  170 
N  has  nimis  si  minus,  and  in  v.  676  T*V  minus  for  nimis. 

304.  O^F  have  fumida  suffundens;  most  others  fumida  effun- 
dens.  In  i.  141  sufferre  is  read  by  some  for  efferre  (see  above)  ; 
V.  482  suffudit  edd.,  salso  suffodit  O'FXP,  salso  sofit'udit 
0*,  salsos  offudit  Q. — For  umbra  Q,  OKNS  have  um])ram, 
MPRTUVZ  umbras;  see  vol.  iii.  34. 

305.  For  pavoris  0",  most  MSS  have  vaporis,  K  vapori.  In 
V.  1219  N*  has  vapore  for  pavore. 
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319.     0-M  have  correctly  firmare,  the  others  formare.     In  vi. 
940  for  Q'  firmare,  P  has  formare. 

321.  Editors  read  nobis  for  noctis  of  most  MSS;  noctes  QK, 
dictis  T^ 

322.  R  has  vis,  S^  diis  for  dis.    In  vi.  69  N  has  diis. 

332.     Q^N^S^  have  vita,  the  others  vitae  as  if  dependent  on  con- 

sorti ;  U  vi  for  se  between  consorti  and  fiunt,  and  0*T  consortis 

fiunt.     The  correct  order  fiunt  consorti  is  in  0-M.     In  iv.  761 

NST^V  have  vitai  for  vita. 

334.     P  has  seorsum  for  sorsum  and  also  in  ii.  473,  Tss  in  ii.  684, 

OP  iii.  286,  564,  TP  iii.  631,  T  632,  660,  OT^  796;  ONT  iv.  489, 

ONPT  492,  OPT  853;  OP  v.  140,  V  447.     Seorsum  for  sorsus 

occurs  in  ONPT  iv.  494;  seorsus  for  sorsus  ONPT  v.  448. 

340.     PT  have  neque  a  for  neque  ea.     So  in  i.  500  esse  aquae 

for  esse  ea  quae  P;  iii.  978   atque   animarum  LPV,   atque   ea 

nimirum  OQF. 

364.     P  has  numina  for  lumina.     So  i.  22  numinis  0;  ii.  741 

lumina  FNRS^T,  numina  OQKMPSUV,  799  numine  P,  v.  763 

numini  P.    Numen  is  not  corrupted  anywhere  into  lumen. 

366.     NT  have  hostia  for  ostia;  V  hostia  vi.  715  and  725. 

368.     K  has  the  unique  spelling  devere  for  debere. 

371.     P  has  facta  for  sancta. 

383.     For  tenvia  0\  0*QKi  have  tenuUa,  Q^  enulla,  K*  tenula. 

In  ii.  232  V  has  tennis;  iv.  743  0*  tenua,  912  T  tenus. 

385.     NP  have  super,  UV  supra  for  super  a.     In  i.  65  Q  has 

isuper;   v.    85   PTVZ^   supra,    326   N   super,   PTVZ   supra,    Q 

sumpera,  1407  V  supra ;  vi.  61  V  supra,  262  NT  super,  V  supra, 

481  NT  super,  supe  OP,  sub  Q,  505  NT  supra,  561  supera  TV. 

387.     N  has  quia  for  qui ;  unmetrical  although  quite  in  place. 

Qui  and  quia  are  confused  in  i.  176  qui  N;  v.  4  quia  0,  422  qui 

T ;  vi.  662  quia  O*.  716  quia  T,  898  qui  OQKUV. 

389.     N  has  parva  for  priva,  V  prima.    In  v.  733  T*  has  primos 

for  privos. 
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395.     Q  has  coliire ;  0*Q*  eotre  v.  425. 

400.     QK  have  euines,  Qm  cum  mens  for  comes. 

403.  The  interpretation  of  this  line  is  aided  by  supplying  is 
before  est,  thus  making  truncus  an  adjective. 

404.  Q^  has  remota,  Q*  remot,  OKN^S^  remotus,  most  Italians 
remotis. 

409.     QZ*  have  cernendi,  T  cernendis. 

415.  ;i\Iost  Italians  here  agree  with  OQK  in  reading  alioqui ; 
M  has  alioquin. 

420.  V  omits  carmina  and  has  a  blank  between  tua  and 
pergam;  Vm  supplies  Memmi.    Recent  editors  keep  vita. 

421.  Q^R  have  nomine,  most  Italians  nomen. 

432.  0^  has  vaporeni,  0*QKNPV  vapore.  The  accusative  is 
the  usual  construction  in  Lucretius.  In  v.  1102  NT  have 
vaporem  with  mollire,  and  in  vi.  858  M  has  it  with  satiare. 

433.  Most  MSS  have  geruntur,  N  genuntur,  some  editors 
feruntur.  I  keep  geruntur  as  a  general  word  for  activity.  In 
iv.  254  T  has  feruntur  for  geruntur;  iv.  210  V  gerantur  for 
ferantur;  iv.  159  P  genuntur  for  geruntur  OQTV. 

439.  NPTV  have  omnibus  for  hominis.  In  iii.  617  ]\P  has 
hominis  regionibus  for  regionibus  omnibus. 

444.  Incohibescit  is  read  in  OQKRSVZ,  incohibescat  in  NU, 
inchoibescit  in  M.    Diels  approves  Woltjer's  incohibens  sit. 

449.  0*QV  have  rubustis.  O^  robustis.  In  ii.  IHU  OQ  have 
robor,  iii.  1017  S  rubor,  iv.  56  S  robra. 

453.  Qi  has  madet,  om.  OQK;  MNPSTUV  linguaque  mensque, 
R  linguaque  mens;  Z  lingua  mensque.  Labat  of  Lachmann  is 
probably  right:  Livy  xxxvi.  9,  11  labare  animi  coeperunt. 

455.  Quoque  is  read  in  OQF  hui  omitted  in  LPV.  V  supplies 
tunc,  U  iam.     It  is  oniittcd  by  Q  in  iii.  995. 

456.  For  in  XT*  liavc  it,  an  iiiuwampled  corruption. 
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462.  Leti  is  spelled  laeti  in  0,  loethi  in  T.  Laeti  is  read  in  U 
at  i.  241,  OQJ  1112,  0*  ii.  960,  P  iii.  42,  N  67,  P  v.  373  and  vi. 
1157,  0  vi.  1246;  laetum  OQ^  iii.  81,  P  v.  1420;  laeto  P  iii.  1041, 
OP  V.  1007.    Loethi  occurs  in  T  at  i.  241,  iii.  67. 

463.  NPTV  have  erret  for  errat,  due  probabl}^  to  quando,  P,  for 
quin. 

464.  T*N  have  dementia,  T^OQ  dementit,  Tm  dimittit,  P 
demittit. 

476.  Q^R  have  cur,  most  of  the  others  cor.  In  vol.  vii.  255  I  have 
said  something  about  such  confusion  of  o  and  u. 

487.  N^V^  change  subito  to  subita  to  agree  with  vi.  Subita  vi 
occurs  in  iv.  1209. 

493.  I  read  turbat  agens  animam  spumas  ut  in  aequore  salso. 
Animam  is  the  reading  of  OQKM;  spumans  OQKRUZ,  spumantes 
ST,  spumante  M,  spumantem  N,  dispumans  V;  ut  M,  om. 
OQ*KT^,  velut  Q^ ;  in  om.  Q^  V;  salsa  M.  Spumas  is  the  correc- 
tion of  Tohte  and  Heinze. 

495.     K  has  doloreni  for  dolore. 

497.  ]\I  has  elieitur,  the  others  eliciuntur;  editors  eiciuntur. 
In  ii.  951  0  has  elecit,  and  in  iv.  945  all  have  eliciatur. 

498.  NT  have  minuta  for  munita.  In  i.  728  Q  has  minuta,  Q^ 
munita. 

499.  NPTV  have  qua  for  quia.  So  in  i.  203  qua  QJ,  ii.  337  and 
iv.  794  P,  V.  599  FLNPTV,  v.  1175  N.  Quod  for  quia  is  read  by 
T  in  ii.  612,  PV  ii.  724.  Quin  for  quia  iii.  566  S.  Qui  v.  422  T, 
vi.  662  0*Q,  vi.  898  OQKUV,  vi.  1049  0*.  Quevia  v.  654  Q. 
Quia  is  omitted  by  Q  in  ii.  641. 

503.  P  has  ater  for  acer  and  T  in  iv.  304.    Ager  P  vi.  658. 

504.  KPT  have  vaeillans  for  vaceillans;  in  all  other  places 
there  is  but  a  single  c.  It  is  probable  that  the  single  c  is 
correct  here,  after  the  analogy  of  the  long  re  in  composition, 
e.g.,  iv.  992.    See  vol.  iii.  292. 
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513.  0^  has  aeqiiumst,  0  aeeumst;  0*  aecum  v.  1023,  0  v.  1089. 

514.  O*  correctly  spells  prosum ;  V  has  prorsus  here  and  in 
1087.— T*  spells  hyhim,  T^  hiliim,  and  T  also  in  518  and  hylo 
in  V.  1409. 

516.  S  has  aliqiiam  for  aliam.  In  i.  263  V  has  aliquid,  Vm 
aliquam  for  alid. 

519.  S  has  exiit  for  exit,  but  the  present  tense  is  demanded  by 
the  context.  In  iv.  514  Q*  has  extit  for  exit  Q\ 

520.  P  has  haec  for  hoc. 

523.     T*  has  voxque  for  usque. 

525.     Q^T^  have  correctly  refutatu;  the  other  refutatur. 

531.  I  read  scinditur  atque  animae  haec  quoniam  natura  nee 
uno.  Atque  animo  haec  is  the  reading  of  OQKjMSUVZ  ;  T*  has 
animo,  T^  animi,  M  omits  uno.  R  has  atque  animo  quoniam 
hec.    See  vol.  iii.  37. 

542.  0*  spells  lincunt.  In  iii.  714  0*Q  have  lincuntur,  0^ 
linquuntur. 

545.  OQPTV  spells  obrutescat ;  Nonius  quotes  obbrutescat.  The 
preposition  is  usually  assimilated  in  oppilare,  opplet,  opprimere. 
In  opportunus  the  usage  varies,  which  may  defend  obrutescat 
here ;  see  above  on  iii.  207. 

553.  OQMNPRSTUVZ  have  tali  which  Lachmann  changed  to 
tabi,  and  Creech  to  tabe  that  is  nearer  to  the  MSS.  In  i.  806 
the  MSS  have  tabe. 

555.  O^P^  have  liomine,  most  of  the  others  hominem. — K  has 
cod. 

556.  For  ei  N*T  have  eius.  In  v.  284  N^T*  have  eius,  T  in 
V.  300,  T*  V.  754,  FT  vi.  729. 

574.  The  MSS  have  sese,  except  QK  that  have  esse.  Most  MSS 
have  anima  but  KMNZ  animam.  M  has  iners  for  ineos,  and  T 
potuit.  I  read  sese  anima  atque  in  eos  poterit  concludere  motus. 
J  has  esse  for  sese  in  i.  350. 
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594.  AiEiFLPRZOQ*K  have  omnia  membra,  omnia  del.  Q\ 
om.  ABCDE^GMU;  corpore  membra  Q^NSV;  toto  dissolui  de 
eorpore  membra  T.  Editors  with  Lachmann  supply  velle, 
which,  however,  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  stopgap. — S  has 
lire. 

595.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  RUVZ  and  Monacensis  and 
supplied  in  the  margin  of  Z. 

596.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  MNRUVZ  and  the  Monacensis 
and  supplied  on  the  margin  of  Z.  0*Q*KZm  have  easangui; 
exsangui  Q\  Cadere  omnia  membra  is  in  Os  and  Zm.  FNST 
supply  corpore  that  is  omitted  by  OsQFZ ;  F  has  omnia  corpora. 
I  read  molliaque,  exsangui  (facie),  cadere  omnia  membra.  See 
vol.  iii.  38  and  correct  there  in  to  ire,  and  596  to  594,  598  to  596. 

597.  N  has  correctly  perhibetur,  0  periberet,  QK  peribet, 
MPRUV  perhiberet. 

609.  OQ*  have  supera,  Q^NPV  superas,  K  superac. — NP  have 
accedere  for  succedere. 

610.  For  locatam,  T*  has  locorum  and  P  locatum.  N*  has 
regionem  locorum. 

612.  Si  is  omitted  in  LPUV.  It  is  also  omitted  by  R  in  i.  1071, 
Q  in  ii.  1034,  K  iii.  367,  408,  and  413,  by  most  MSS  in  iii.  935, 
M  in  iii.  657,  N  iii.  790,  Q  iv.  515,  T  iv.  804,  OQMPRUV  v.  195, 
OQ  vi.  321,  0  vi.  161,  v.  195,  FLP  v.  319. 

613.  Q  has  tamen,  K  tam  e,  for  tam  se  0.  In  iii.  735  OP  have 
tam  for  tamen. 

620.  Most  MSS  have  per  totis,  T  in  totis,  ST^  pro  totis,  Tm 
partitis,  which  is  usually  read  and  ascribed  to  Bernays.  I  pro- 
posed perdoctis  in  vol.  iii.  39. 

626.     QNT*  spell  faciendum.    In  v.  1335  ONT  have  agundis  and 
in  i.  59  QN  reddunda,  0^  reddenda;  v.  66  Q  redunda. 
628.     OQ*M  have  vacare,  Q^  vagare,  NS^T  vocari,  NPSUVZ 
vocare.    In  ii.  82  0*  has  vacaris ;  iv.  127  Q  vagare. 

633.     All  MSS  have  auditum. 
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642.     T  has  abscindere  for  abscidere. 

645.     LPV  omit  tamen ;  V  also  in  ii.  3-18. 

648.  For  corpore  reliquo  FLNPT  have  corpore  cum  reliquo,  V^ 
de  reliquo.  Reliqui,  quadrisyllabic,  occurs  in  ii.  955 ;  iv.  976 
O^Q^  reliquas,  NT  relliquias,  Tm  at  reliquas,  V  reliquias. 

652.  P  has  unde  for  inde  and  also  in  iv.  475,  v.  1365 ;  T^  unde, 
T  inde  v.  1093 ;  vi.  183  M  unde. 

657.  U  has  minaci  for  minanti ;  om.  Q;  minacem  T\  In  i.  881 
Vm  has  minati. 

658.  OQ  have  serpentis,  T  serpenti.  Most  MSS  have  cauda, 
0*Q  caude,  Tm  excaudae. 

659.  OV  have  discidere,  QNPTV^  discedere,  T^  discindere. 

661.     ONPT  have  conspargere  for  conspergere. 

663.  The  spelling  of  vulnus  varies:  i.  34  vulnere  OQ,  volnere 
J;  ii.  639  volnus  0,  661  volnere  0N\  vulnere  QN;  iv.  1070 
volnera  0,  1120  volnere  0;  v.  998,  1397  volnera  0,  1303  vulnere 
N,  volnere  W,  volnera  0,  1321  volnere  OT,  1336  volneribus  ON. 
Probably  the  poet  wrote  o  in  all  places. 

668.  QU  have  putandust.  U  has  putandust  in  ii.  193,  700;  vi. 
246 ;  and  in  iii.  166,  iv.  526  f atendust.  This  spelling  seems  to  be 
a  peculiarity  of  U. 

670.  V  has  mortalis  for  immortalis;  so  N  has  mortalis  iii.  778, 
OQ*T*ZV  iii.  624. 

672.     P  has  semper  for  super. 

683.     P  has  strangely  membrorum  for  membris  and  in  iii.  744 

membrum. 

685.     PT  have  affluat  with  0.  In  vi.  13  0  has  adfluere,  Q  afluere. 

See  vol.  iii.  292  and  correct  the  reference  to  W.k.P.  1906. 

688.     N  has  tantopere,  P  tanto  opus;  see  above  on  i.  637. 

693.  TZ*  have  moribus  for  morbus,  and  T  stridor  for  stringor. 

694.  P  has  snbitns  for  subitis;  M  tlnctibus  for  frugibus;  T  ex 
for  e. 
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695.     For  tarn  contextae  T  has  iam  contexte,  V  tarn  in  texte. 

703.  PTV  have  ducitur  for  diditur. 

704.  V  has  suscipit  for  sufficit. 

706.     N^S^  have  erunt  for  eunt ;  T  cum  for  in  and  mananda  for 

manando. 

710.     For  tunc  T  has  nunc.     In  v.  1419  U  has  tunc  where  the 

others  have  nunc.  For  periit  FLNPS  have  peritat,  and  S  arctus 

for  artus  and  so  U  in  ii.  267,  V  271,  S  iii.  686,  iv.  119,  T  iv.  629. 

A  singular  corruption  of  artus  is  ortu  P  in  vi.  1190. 

771.     P  has  post  nata  for  privata. 

723.     OQ*PV  have  priva  si,  T^  privas,  V*  prava  si  for  privas 

in,  Q^T*. 

727.     P  has  tamen  for  tandem. 

732.  For  sollicitae  PRZ  have  sollicitat,  UV  sollicitant,  S  sohitae, 
N  sollutae.  For  volitant  V  has  volutant,  MNPRSUZ  evolitant. 
All  MSS  have  algoque,  Nonius  alguque. 

733.  0*  has  adfine,  Q*  attine,  Q^  afdne,  O^TV  et  fine,  P  et  fini. 

734.  T*  has  contage  with  OQ,  but  T^  contagia. 

736.     Most  MSS  have  cum,  Q^  cur.    R  has  videntur  for  videtur ; 

so  also  NPV  i.  65,  QJ  in  i.  487,  T  532,  S  698,  NPV  726,  P  iv. 

288,  Q*  364,  V  v.  170,  T  vi.  977.     Videtur  for  videntur  is  in 

S  ii'.  332,  K  1042;  0*  v.  580,  OFMNRSTUV  588. 

740.     For  consensu  OQV,  NPT  have  cum  sensu. 

742.     O  has  volpes  and  in  v.  863  also. 

745.     Tm  Vm  have  grandescunt  for  generascunt. 

747.     All  MSS  have  quoque  except  Q  that  has  toto ;  cf.  769. 

760.  P  has  homini  for  hominum.  The  correct  reading  may 
have  been  sique  for  sic. 

761.  For  ire  Q*  has  in.  For  humana  NS*  have  humano,  PVZ 
humane.    PV  have  tamenque ;  NS  quaeres. 

762.  For  stulta  T'  has  stultus.  U  stulte. 
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769.     T  has  toto  for  quoque. 
772.     S*V*  have  seneetus. 

779.  N*  has  praepoperantur,  S*  properanter,  T*  praepoper- 
entur. 

780.  P  has  intus  se ;  T  insinuentur,  but  the  singular  is  de- 
manded by  782. 

791.     P  spells  humeris  and  also  in  v.  135. 

793.  OT*  have  maneri,  Q  manere,  T^  manaret.  The  MSS  have 
violare  in  v.  1020  where  Lachmann  changed  to  violari.  In  ii. 
186  0  has  meari;  iii.  43  ciri  K  for  scire;  v.  761  perire  T\  periri 
most  MSS. 

797.     N  has  tantum  for  totum. 

799.     N^  has  loco  for  toto. 

802.  T  has  desuper  est  for  desipere,  and  in  v.  165  desuper  T*, 
desipere  T^ ;  v.  1043  desuperest  O,  desuper  est  NPTUV. 

803.  P  has  intus  for  inter. 

805.  Most  MSS  have  salvas,  T^  saevos;  Marullus  and  edd. 
saevas. 

821.     T^  has  plena  for  aliena,  and  T  salute. 

824.  T^  has  propter-tum-ad  aegrum;  T-PSUV  cum  corpus 
aegrotat,  NZ  aegrotat,  M  aegri  est,  OQ  aegrit.  OQP  have 
morbist,  MNRSUV  morbi  est. 

825.  P  has  futurum  for  futuris. 
829.     V  has  nigri  and  undis. 

835.  Most  MSS  have  auris,  QT*  auras,  P  aure ;  editors  read 
oris  with  Gifanius. 

836.  T^  has  ob  for  ad  and  T*  membra  for  regna. 

839.     NT  have  haesumus,  O^PV  haesimus  for  e  sumus. 

843.     T^  has  quod  si  for  etsi. 

845.  T^  has  hoc  for  est,  an  attractive  conjecture;  T'  also  has 
coitu  for  comptu,  an  interpretation. 
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851.  OFXPET  have  repentia,  QMSZ  repetentia,  UV  repensia. 
Most  MSS  have  nostris ;  T^  nostras,  N*S*  nostra.  Nostri  is  the 
accepted  reading.    P  has  nostris  in  ii.  650. 

853.  F  has  adficit  correctly,  OQ  adfigit,  NRSU  affigit,  N^S^ 
afficit.  Adficit  is  read  in  iii.  922  where  OQPT  have  adigit,  FN 
attigit,  T^  affigit.  In  vi.  183  adficit  is  due  to  Bentley;  OQP 
have  adlicit,  RSTUV  allicit,  N  adlicit,  M  alicit.  I  shoukl  read 
adlicit  there. 

858.  0^  has  reperhendere,  Q  rephendere,  V*  reprehendere,  N 
reprendere,  T  rependere,  T^  reprendere,  Tm  praepandere,  V 
reprehendere. 

868.  0*MNPRSTVZ  have  anullo,  UTm  correctly  an  nnllo ;  N^ 
has  qui  for  iam. 

872.  T  has  interficiat  corrected  to  interfeat. 

873.  FQi  have  non,  Q*PV  nos.  So  in  iii.  572  QK  have  nos  for 
non,  and  in  842  Q* ;  in  iv.  818  OQMNPRTV  nos,  U  non ;  v.  210 
non  OQ ;  vi.  555  nos  ]\I. 

876.  For  et  unde  T^  has  abunde,  lately  approved  bj-  Rouse  in 
the  Loeb  translation.    See  vol.  iii.  42. 

877.  P  has  iecit  for  eicit. 

880.  UV  have  corpora ;  Tm  frusta  ;  UVm  saevae. 

881.  For  sui  T^  has  ibi,  U  miser  est  and  nee,  T^  inserts  a  before 
se.  Q  has  vidit  for  dividit ;  T  hylum,  FNS  hilum,  most  MSS 
ilium  for  illim  0. 

882.  Tm  has  sese  for  satis. 

884.  P  has  mortale  for  mortalem ;  at  first  sight  attractive.  Cf . 
iii.  668,  798. 

886.     ]\I  has  cum  for  cui  or  qui. 

893.  Tm  has  obtritu,  the  others  obrutum.  For  terrae, 
ABCDEGLPRSTV  have  certe,  E^F  cratis. 

894.  Q  has  vim  iam,  T^  at  iam,  M  animam,  U  non  iam. 
897.     P  has  poterunt;  OQ*PT*V  facti. 
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900.  P  has  carum  for  eariim. 

901.  N^  has  incidit.  P  insit  et  for  insidet  OQN*Tm. 

905.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  QPV.  T  has  einctas  and  aeger, 
T^  cunctas  and  aegris. 

907.  N^V  have  defiebimiis,  N  deflevimus.  If  the  poet  is  un- 
sympathetic here  the  future  may  be  correct. 

911.     P  has  quisque  for  quisquam.     So  also  in  i.  701  Q. 

917.  Torrat  is  the  reading  of  QO-LPRSTmUV\  torret  0*MV*, 
terra,  FNZ,  terrat  T. 

918.  T^  has  alia  for  aliae  OQT* ;  T  has  res.  N  reis  for  rei.  In 
iv.  885  N^Sni  have  res. 

920.  N^  has  quiescent  to  parallel  requiret  in  919  where  N  has 
requirit. 

925.     All  MSS  have  colligit. 

939.  V  has  rapis  for  capis;  an  attempted  improvement  rather 
than  a  restoration. 

940.  PV  have  sine  aque  fluctus,  U  sive  aquai  fructus. 

941.  ,0*  has  otfensust,  QOs  offensost,  :\INSTUVZ  offenso  est, 
P  offenso  se,  R  offensa  est.  Editors  differ  between  offensust 
and  offensast;  I  prefer  the  latter;  see  vol.  iii.  29.5.  OMPRS 
have  quaeres,  Q  quaeris. 

942.  QFT^  have  male,  OLPTUV  mali.  M  has  parcat  for  pereat 
and  accidat  for  oecidat,  N  occidit ;  PT  have  omen.  T^  omne. 

943.  P  has  laborum ;  the  form  does  not  occur  in  the  poem. 
945.     T  has  faciat,  ^I  placent ;  S  est  omnia. 

954.     This  verse  is  omitted  in  N.    T^  has  baratro. 

960.     UV^  have  discernere  verum.  but  a  verb  of  departure  is 

needed. 

962.     T^  has  iam  aliis.  U  magis. 

966.     O^QT  have  baratrum,  Os  varathrum.     V  has  redditur. 

977.     T^  has  nonne. 
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983.     QM  have  cumque  for  cuique. 

985.     N  has  corpora  for  pectore. 

988.     Most  MSS  have  dispersis,  M  disparsis. 

992.     V  has  marmore,  N  amorem. 

994.     Most  MSS  have  turpedine,  0*Q*NS  curpedine,  Q'  cupe- 

dine,  T^  curpidine.    In  iv.  1090  0*Q  have  cuppedine,  0^  cupe- 

dine,  NPV  eupidine.    In  v.  45  T*  has  cupidines,  T^  cupedinis ; 

and  in  vi.  25  QV  cupedinis. 

1000.     QN  have  monte,  ON^T  montem,  P  mortem. 

1009.  Q^MNS  have  congerere,  OQ*PU^RTZ  cogere,  T^  cogerere, 
U  congeret.  T  has  latices;  the  singular  and  plural  are  used 
indifferently  by  the  poet. 

1010.  L  and  most  of  the  Vaticans  have  nulla,  OQZ^  ulla.  U 
has  potescit  for  potestur. 

1011.  For  et  lucis  UV  have  elueet,  Vm  et  luctus. 

1017.  Q^  has  lammina,  OQ*  iammina,  MUV  lamina,  FLNPRSTZ 
agmina. 

1018.  V  has  facti  for  factis.  In  vi.  393  eonscius  in  re  points 
to  factis. 

1019.  For  adhibet  T  has  cohibet,  and  for  torret  S  has  torre 
and  Z  terret.    T  has  fragellis. 

1021.     V*  has  possit  qui  neque  sit  stultorum  denique  vita  and 

V^  possit  que  siet  poenarum  denique  finis,  a  confusion  of  lines 

1021  and  1023,  which  latter  V  omits. 

1025.     For  sis  N^S^  have  suis,  UV^  sic,  T^  sic  etiam  solis.     P 

omits  Ancus  reliquit. 

1030.     T*  has  statuit. 

1038.  T*  has  eadem  aliis  re  sopitus,  NSTm  ea  qua  aliis,  M 
eadem  potis  aliis. 

1039.  For  matura  QTm,  OTLNP  have  natura,  FUV  nativa ; 
and  for  vetustas,  N^  vetustis,  T  vetusti.  In  iii.  1072  P  has 
maturam  for  naturam.    Matuta  is  usually  read  in  v.  656. 
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1044.  Most  MSS  have  aerius,  V  aereus,  R  aeris,  Z*  acrius. 

1047.  V  has  congeris. 

1049.  N  has  missa  for  cassa. 

1053.  T^  has  videri  for  videntiir, 

1055.  P  has  noster  for  noscere. 

1061.  Per  quern  is  read  in  0*QLMPRUVZ;  per  is  omitted  in 
FS.  Most  MSS  have  pertaesiimst,  Q  pertaesum  sit,  M  pertaesum. 
Pertaesum  occurs  in  v.  1150.    See  vol.  iii.  45. 

1065.  N  has  lumina  for  limina.  In  v.  485  OFPSUV  have 
lumina.  QMNRT  limina ;  vi.  184  Q  lumina,  OF  limina ;  vi.  900 
Q^V^  lumina,  0^  limina,  Q*K  lumine,  0*V*  limine. 

1068.  OT^UVm  have  fugit  at,  QMNPRSTVZ  fugit  ad.  OQT 
have  quem,  T^UV  quod. 

1069.  Most  MSS  have  ingratius,  M  ingratus.  In  v.  44  and  vi. 
15  there  are  no  variants  from  ingratis.  In  vi.  216  OQPTV  have 
ingratius. 

1071.  OQ*P  spell  vene,  Q^Tm  bene,  T  neve,  V*  neu,  V^  ne. 
See  on  ii.  152. 

1075.  P  has  manendum,  OQTV  manendo  that  is  retained  by 
Wakefield  and  Heinze. 

1081.     T^  has  videndo  and  V  producitur. 

1083.     O^V  have  habemus,  OQ  avemus.    See  on  ii.  152. 

1088.  OQ  have  deliberare,  V  delibrare,  edd.  delibare.  In  vi. 
70  Q  has  deliberata. 
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1.     VN  have  via,  P  savia,  and  U  aper. 

5.     OQ  have  velarint,  N  vellarint,  T  velarimt. 

17.     OQ*  have  atacto,  Q^RT^  attactu,  FNS  adtactu,  P  tactu, 

MUV  atactii.     In  the  parallel  passage  i.   942  the  MSS  have 

facto,  and  also  in  i.  789  except  the  Victorianus.     In  ii.  801  K* 

has  bacto.    Tm  has  potius,  an  attempted  improvement. 

21.     Q^  has  mi  memi,  i.e.,  mi  Memmi,  possibly  due  to  a  revision 

by  the  poet.    Compare  A.P.A.  xxxv,  Ixii. 

37.     V  has  excierint. 

40.     OP  have  animi,  Q*T  anima,  Q^  animam. 

43.     All  MSS  have  cortice ;  editors  read  corpore.    N  has  earum, 

the  others  eorum.    I  see  no  objection  to  cortice. 

53.     ONRSUV  have  fusca,  QT^  fnsa,  P  fusta,  T  frustra.    ORV 

have  cui  et,  FNSTU  tui  et. 

58.  P  has  ceteris,  NTV  veteris  for  teretis.     In  v.  803  P  has 
ceteris. 

59.  V  has  e  for  de. 

69.     Formae  is  read  in  MT^U,  forma  in  OQ*PRSTV*,  cum  forma 
Qiy^    NST  have  veterem,  T^  solitam,  R  qiioniam. 

71.  FN  have  et  sunt  prima  sub  fronte,  Q^TV  sunt  in,  S  primo 
sub,  R  in  prima,  ]\I  ut  sunt.    I  proposed  iam  sunt  in  vol.  iii.  47. 

72.  OQ*P  have  ac  iergiri,  Q  ac  invergi,  Q^   ac  mergi,  FNT 
ac  iaculari,  L  ciergiri. 

77.  Q  has  fluctus,  Tm  pendent,  S  circum ;  om.  OMPUV.    T*  has 
tabesque. 

78.  O^V^    have    consessum,    0*V*    concessum,    Q    consensum. 
OQP  have  cavea,  NT*  caveae,  T^  caveai. 
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79.  0*  has  scenal,  O^MNPKSTUV  scaenalem,  Q  scaenali. 
OQMRSUV  have  patrnm  matrumque  deorum.  I  proposed 
decorem  in  vol.  iii.  48. 

81.  QTm  have  inclnsa,  V  inclaiist,  the  others  inclaustra.  P 
has  tritiim. 

84.  T  has  ergo  velut  summo  de  eorpore  lintea  secnm,  S  fnciim. 

86.  T  has  iaculentur  vivaeque  ;  PV  iaculentur.  O^NV  utraeque. 

90.  OQV  alia,  Q^V^  aliae.    T  dolor.    OP  have  dolore  in  ii.  681. 

91.  OQMNPRST  have  diffusae.    I  read  diffuse ;  see  vol.  iii.  49. 

92.  All  MSS  have  extrinsecus,  i.e.,  exortae  secus ;  exire 
coortae  95. 

93.  P  has  pariter  for  per  iter  and  also  in  v.  404 ;  Q*  v.  1130. 

94.  OPV  coorta,  Q  coorte,  T  cohorta.  In  vi.  1100  O^QPRSUV 
have  coorta,  T  cohorta,  M  coarta,  editors  coortae.    See  on  i.  185. 

97.  ST  have  promptum,  T^  promptn,  N  promptam,  Q  prumptu. 
In  vi.  941  0*  has  promptum. 

101.  Most  MSS  have  ex  and  eorum.  F  has  excita,  Tss  esse  in, 
Tm  hac  ab. 

102.  Q^  has  quani  for  nam;  T  ostendi  et.  T  has  on  the  margin 
corpora  res  multae  qua  mittit  eorpore  aperto  (cf.  55). 

104.  All  ]\ISS  have  formarum  and  dissimilesque. 

105.  OQ*  effigiae,  Q^  effigias,  T  effigies;  cf.  on  42  Part  I;  85 

effigies  NV. 

126.  Vm  remarks  'defit'  and  Qm  has  a  cross.  T^  has  monetis 
for  duobus. 

127.  T*  has  quid  potius,  Tm  qua  primum  for  quin  potius. 

132.  P  omits  caelo ;  Cartault  proposed  caeli ;  v.  1244  caelo  0*, 
caeli  others. 

136.     NT*  have  motum,  V  magnorum,  Tss  agnorum. 

142.  Oras  0\  ora  NT. 

143.  All  have  gerantur  that  I  should  keep;  see  vol.  ii.  117. 
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147.     All  have  vestem  here  and  in  152. 

151.  T  has  occidit  for  accidit. 

152.  PTm  have  ante  for  autem,  an  emendation.  P  has  ante 
for  antem  in  vi.  408. 

153.  0*  has  levor,  the  others  levior.  In  552  levo  OQPS*,  laevo 
N*,  lenis  NmS^l^  laeto  Vm,  laevor  editors.  In  ii.  423  OJNV 
leviore,  Q*  leviora,  Q^  leniora,  P  livore,  edd.  levore. 

157.  P  has  nostras  for  noscas;  iii.  1055  noster  for  noscere  P. 
E  is  omitted  in  Q;  it  is  also  omitted  in  i.  217  by  OQJN,  669 
OQJ  (some  ex),  996  OQ;  iii.  1  Q*NZ,  1001  OQMPRZ;  iv.  325 
QP*,  332  OQMRUV;  v.  1278  OQP ;  vi.  201  OQ,  280  T,  344  0*. 

166.  Q  has  oris ;  om.  0.    The  passage  is  still  unhealed 

167.  MS  have  tibi,  Q  sibi,  others  ibi. 

170.     N  has  iam  for  ubi  Nm.     Tm  reamur  as  in  vi.  251  for 

rearis ;  PV  retecto. 

172.     P  has  terra,  N  tecta  for  taetra.    T  has  terra  v.  995. 

174.     T^  emended  to  par.      So  OQ*K  have  par  in  ii.  1017,  T 

V.  549. 

177.     V  has  nobilitas  for  mobilitas.    So  0*QP  in  vi.  323,  P  337. 

Cf.  on  ii.  413,  Part  I. 

179.     Tm  has  momine  for  niimine.    Lachmann  read  momine  in 

ii.  632.— All  have  tendit. 

182.     P  has  Cytheriis  for  aetheriis,  no  doubt  suggested  by  cycni. 

187.    N^  traduntur,  N  cuduntur. 

193.     T  per,  T^  quod ;  P  temporum. 

200.     Tm  in  terris ;  an  interpretation  of  f oras. 

206.     MNOiPQ*RST*UV  quone,  Q^T^  nonne. 

211.  OQ*Ti  have  diu,  om.  R,  divo  Q^NV,  dio  T*. 

212.  SV  exemplo,  S^V^extemplo.  See  on  ii.  763  Part  I.  OV 
have  exemplo  v.  288. 

213.  V  has  resplendent ;  OQVm  respondent. 
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214.  T  has  puncti  tempore,  T  pimcto  temporis  for  puncto  tem- 
pore ;  see  Class.  Quart,  xviii.  42. 

216.     T  has  mira  fateare,  Tss  minima  hac. 

220.  Q*0  meororum,  V  meorum,  T*  mauroriim,  N  indurorum, 
Q^T^  murorum.    In  vi.  926  moerorum  is  read. 

223.  T  versatur,  T^  versantur  for  versamur. — N  prope,  N^ 
propter.  Corruption  of  propter  occurs  in  ii.  30  preter  T ;  iv. 
1024  praeter  Tm,  om.  U;  v.  35  propterea  V,  1393  0*QN. 

236.     NPSV  accedere  for  accidere ;  see  on  ii.  1025  Part  I.    In 
iv.   882   OQ   accidere,   O^PTV   accedere;   v.   609   accedere   0*, 
accidere  Q,  accendere  O^MPT,  accendi  FNRST^UV.     I  should 
spell  the  word  with  e  in  all  these  places. 
240.     All  have  dedita. 

246.  OP  protudit,  Q  prodit,  F  protulit.  In  iv.  280  ONss  P 
protudit,  NniQ  protrudit,  NF  procudit;  iv.  879  protudere  T, 
protrudere  OQ. 

248.  T^  corrects  isque  to  atque. 

257.  0  has  feriant,  Q  friant,  N  ferant.  In  iv.  691  T  has  fuerunt. 

258.  V  has  que  for  cum. 

259.  R  has  quocumque  for  quoque. 

260.  M  has  paulatim  for  particulam. 

261.  T^  ha.s  the  correct  order  261  260.  All  have  primam. 
Tm  has  ferit  for  fluit. 

263.  T^  has  aliquis  nos  for  aliquae  res  T*OQ. 

273.  T^  has  quoque,  T  quae,  P  quae  for  que. — S*  omits  ut. 

276.  T  has  foras,  T^OQ  fores ;  T  ipsa,  T^  ipse,  OP  ipse  for  ipsae. 

277.  NST  have  pertingit,  O'MRPU  pertinget  for  perterget. 

278.  T  has  the  order  278  277. 

283.  In  is  deleted  by  T\ 

284.  RU  havfe  eumque,  PV  cum.  I  suggested  tum  in  vol. 
iii.  298. 
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286.     T  vellit.  TmOQ  volvit,  V  solvit. 

289.  PRV  mirari  for  mirarier.  This  ending  is  rarely  cor- 
rupted: iii.  443  cohibeer  0*Q*V,  623  gigniter  Q* ;  vi.  246  gignie 
OQL,  gigni  MP,  progigni  UV;  iv.  445  lavique  Q,  lavier  OPU; 
ii.  1029  mirarier  NRSTZ,  miraliter  0*QK,  miralier  0\  merarier 
MU;  i.  710  verti  OQJ;  ii.  927  verticer  0*. 

290.  All  have  illis  quae  reddunt. 

291.  QN^P  utraque,  0  utraeque,  NP  uterque,  T  utreque,  T^ 
utroque.  In  iv.  86  V  has  utreque,  T  viraeque ;  and  in  \.  512 
NT  utraque  for  extraque;  vi.  517  P  uterque. 

293.  P  omits  in  which  is  omitted  by  OQKLMR  in  ii.  882, 
OQ*KLMRUVZ  ii.  1102,  OQ*KMPRSTUV  iii.  438 ;  P  iv.  420, 
T  iv.  786,  N  815;  P  vi.  647;  T  i.  305;  J  ii.  187,  K  1019;  N  iii. 
114,  QK  391,  V  493 ;  OQMR  iv.  636 ;  0*  v.  136,  Q  142,  TU  143, 
Q*  1277. 

294.  P  has  tum  for  cum ;  so  also  T  i.  698,  P  ii.  725,  V  iii.  159 ; 
P  iv.  547,  Qss  617,  P^  715,  745,  1097,  1193,  V  v.  1077,  Q  1220, 
V  1444,  P  352,  364,  518,  624,  904;  PV  vi.  124,  211,  V  294,  295. 
Cum  for  tum  T  i.  698,  N^  v.  45,  V  911,  T  1026 ;  V  vi.  129,  PV 
1063.    See  above  on  i.  298. 

298.     P  has  forte  for  f route. 

312.     T  has  animum  for  autem  and  tuentur  for  tuemur.    For  e 

of  0,  Q*  has  t,  Q^  at,  T  ex.     This  would  seem  to  show  that  T 

was  copied  from  Q. 

316.     N  omits  the  line. 

318.     V  has  nobilior  for  mobilior.     In   ii.  413  mobilibus  and 

nobilibus  were  exchanged;  see  Part  I. 

320.  All  have  ater  with  Q  except  0  that  has  a  er. — M  has  quos 
for  (juas. 

321.  MVOU  have  omissions;  FST  adaperta,  N  adoperta;  T^ 
supplies  ipsarum;  N*T^  feruntur,  N^RT*OQ  sequuntur. 

323.  FQ^  elisam,  OQP  lisam,  N  illisam. 

324.  All  have  fiet  ut.  OQ*  have  oculus,  Q^MN  oculos;  V* 
ibidem,  OQVm  ut  idem. 
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330.  0  licebit,  Q  liicebit,  N  liiebit. 

331.  V  speculi  for  speculis. 

334.  0*  retrorursum ;  the  others  retrorsum  except  T^V^  that 
have  inde  que  retrorsum. 

337.     PT  mittunt. 

341.     N  speculum  for  speculi. 

345.     All  except  Q  have  nequeant. 

347.  For  ac  P  has  at,  T  an.  In  vi.  402  X  has  ac  for  an.  T  has 
liuxus  for  flexus  T^OQ. 

348.  PV  have  in  for  e.  In  luce  occurs  in  ii.  56,  iii.  88,  iv.  232, 
312.  322,  vi.  36,  873. 

351.  Obsiditque  O^FT,  obsidit  quia  OQLPV,  obseditque  Q^T\ 
Que  for  quia  occurs  in  i.  176  in  Q\ 

352.  P  has  possunt.  OQ  contecta,  RSUV  conlecta ;  editors 
coniecta. 

355.     Q^X^S^T  obtusus,  OXT^  optutus,  S  obrutus. 

357.  O^Q^  plaga,  0*Q*P  plagas.  OQ*  deriabitur;  Q^MXPR 
STUV  derivabitur;  Vss  celabitur;  perlabitur,  illabitur,  adlabitur 
have  been  conjectured.  Perlabitur  is  read  in  v.  764  where  L  has 
comperiabiliter  and  OQ  perialitur;  in  771  OQL  perialitur,  P 
conperialitur ;  for  d  for  p  cf.  particidam  for  participem  iii.  462, 
concidiunt  for  concipiunt  vi.  503,  condiebant  for  complebant 
vi.  1262. 

358.  XT  ferantur,  but  quia  takes  the  indicative. 

360.  T^  hinc  for  hoc ;  a  conjecture. 

361.  T  has  et  for  fit;  so  also  in  942.  OQ  turnum.  F  tornum, 
R  currum,  U  acervum.  P  tulantur,  M  tuentur,  OQXSTUV 
tuantur;  TV  have  tuentur  in  iv.  1004.    See  vol.  iii.  54. 

367.  PV  homini  for  hominuni;  so  P  in  iii.  760,  vi.  1112,  1168. 
R  has  hominis  for  hominum  in  v.  182. 

370.     P  has  qui  for  quia,  a  slip.     See  on  iii.  387. 
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372.     T   repleiit    and   linquimus ;   T^   replet   and   liquimus.     P 

efflcimus  for  officimus.     So  P  has  efficiunt  ii.  784,  NP  effecti,  V 

affecti  iv.  763 ;  Z  afficiunt,  v.  30 ;  T  affeeto,  U  effoeto,  V  effeto  776. 

376.     Que  is  omitted  by  PT*V*.     For  in  ignem  NSV  imagine, 

P  imaginem. 

379.     P  has  huius  for  hie. 

386.     TV  affigere  for  adfingere.    So  T  in  v.  164. 

401.     P  ideo  for  adeo. 

404.     P  has  qnamque  for  iamque. 

410.     Q*  emmania,  Avhence  T  et  immania  for  immania  Q^. 

415.     Strata  0,  straeta  Q,  stata  P. 

418.  Despicere,  all  but  N  which  has  despectare. 

419.  Mirando  ¥T\  mirande  0,  mirandae  Q,  miranda  LNPR 
STUV.    See  vol.  iii.  28. 

421.     Nm  has  animis  for  amnis. 

429.  For  angusti,  T  has  augusti ;  a  word  not  occurring  in  the 
poem. 

433.     Condere  QT\   contendere  ONPT,  tendere  WY.     T  has 
abire  for  obire.    In  iv.  1020  0*  has  abeunt. 
443.     PT^  have  tum  for  cum. 

446.  Q  has  atque,  OMPRSV  aque,  NU  aquae,  T  quod  aquae, 
Tm  quam  quo,  N  quoque  aquae,  S  quod.  Voss'  ac  vera  is  com- 
monly read. 

450.  V  has  flagrantia  for  florentia ;  an  unnecessary  change. 

451.  V  has  sedes  for  aedis. 

460.     Q^FN^SmTU  noctis,  OQ*MNPRS  montis,  V  morbis.     N^ 
et  severa.     Montis  is  repeated  from  458 ;  but  night  is  the  time 
for  sleep  even  if  there  is  silence  on  the  mountain  top. 
462.     OQT  mirande,  FNT^  mirando,  N^  miranda.     Cf.  419. 

467.  NTV  egregius,  P  egregius  est  for  aegdus  est. 

468.  QFNiRS^TUV  abdit,  OLMNST^  addit.    In  iv.  945  abdita 
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OQ,  addita  P ;  v.  1233  addita  N,  abdita  N^OQ.  Addit  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  addimus  in  465, 

471.  OQ  mituam,  NUV  mutuam ;  most  editors  mittam. 

472.  For  in  statuit  US^V  instituit ;  for  vestigia  sese  N^  has 
vestigasse,  PU  vestigiare  se,  Q  vestigia  esse,  Q^  vestigia  sese,  V 
rese,  Tm  retro.    All  have  suo;  see  vol.  ii.  121. 

475.     Q  sciat,  ONS^T  sciant,  S  stant. 

478.  0  primis,  Q  primus,  T  primum.  Lactantius  quotes  v.  336 
with  primum  for  primus. 

483.  ON^T^V^  falso,  NT  falsa.    N  videtur,  Nm  valebit. 

484.  N^  hos  for  eos  ON. 

487.  For  tactum  N  has  tactus,  T  tantum.  In  ii.  433  V  emends 
tactus  to  contactus;  there  U  has  tractatus.  In  iv.  233  T  has 
ratione  tantum  for  causa  tactum. 

488.  P  has  consultabunt  for  confutabunt.  The  Verona  of 
1486  and  Venice  of  1495  and  1500  have  in  ii.  98  consulta  for 
confulta. 

503.  OQV^  causas,  NPTV  causam  to  agree  with  500.  So  in  vi. 
706  the  plural  is  properly  used.     P  has  modo  se  for  mendose. 

510.  This  verse  Avas  omitted  by  T. 

512.  This  verse  was  omitted  by  A^BCDE^GLPUV. 

513.  T  has  falsa  for  prava  T\ 
517.  OQ  absona,  PUV  obsona. 
519.  T*  fallaciis  for  fallacibus  T^ 

528.  Praeter  is  read  in  FLRST,  enim  vox  FMNRT,  praetve  M, 
praeterea  N. 

532.  Eaditur  QFm,  reditur  OLMP,  redditur  NRSTU,  roditur 
NmS\  clauditur  V,  creditur  F.  Tm  inserts  rauca  imis  et  iter 
ledit  quae  vox  it  in  auras.    Radit  in  528  demands  raditur. 

535.     For  nee  te  P  has  nocte  and  V  noctu. 
542.     T  similes  for  simili. 
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543.  T  turba  depressus. 

544.  In  this  hopeless  line  Q^U  have  reboat,  OQP  revorat, 
MRSV  revocat;  OQMRSUV  retrocita,  P  recorcita.  See  vol. 
iii.  299. 

545.  0*RU  validis  necti,  O^QT  validis  nete;  tortis  OQMST; 
ex  Helieonis  in  antro  T ;  et  gelida  eycni  nece  torti  ex  antro  Hely- 
conis  Tm ;  validis  surgunt  nete  N,  nece  PV,  validis  surgunt  nece 
S ;  nee  e  tortis  U.    See  vol.  iii.  299. 

549.  All  have  nervorum ;  editors  verborum.    Cf .  v.  1400. 

550.  Formatnraque  OV,  formatus  atque  Q,  formaturamque 
NT,  formatur  aeque  P.  Laborum  T,  labrorum  T^OQ;  i.  940 
laborum  Q. 

553.  Ubi  0,  tibi  QM.    In  iv.  525  Q  has  tibi,  0  ubi. 

560.  V^  has  illam  for  ilium. 

563.  For  verbum  PT  have  peditum;  and  for  perciet  S*  has 

perdet,  V*  parciet,  T*  percitet. 

579.  All  have  dicta ;  T^  referre. 

589.  M  tibia  for  fistula. 

590.  RUVm  praeterea,  V  pectore.    V*  hec. 

593.  P  dicuntur  for  ducuntur.  In  vi.  1129  T  has  dicimus  for 
ducimus.  In  several  other  places  editors  have  interchanged 
these  words  without  MS  support.. 

594.  All  have  auricularum  except  U  that  has  aricularum. 
598.     Tm  has  cum  loquimur. 

600.  Remutant  V,  remittant  P. 

601.  N  omits  nisi. 

602.  ONPT  vitrei,  Q*  vitre,  Q^  vitri,  S  vitret.  QT^  transvolat. 
OST  travolat. 

604.     Qi  ubi  una,  OQ*  ubina,  NPTV  ubinam. 
608.     OQMPRSTU  fuerunt,  N^S^V  fuerint.     See  vol.  iii.  58. 
612.     Viarum  FNT,  om.  OQMPV;  per  aedes  R,  loeorum  Vm, 
quoque  dum  haec  clausa  transit  U,  claustra  T^ 
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615.  Hoc  OMNPRSUV,  nee  T^.     Qui  OQT,  quis  T^. 

616.  Opere  OQPST,  operai  UV,  opereque  ]\IR,  opere  quod  S. 
622.  Manantes  OQPTmV,  mantes  T,  mandentes  T\  Hac  T\ 
625.  T^  pingunt. 

628.     N  deorsus. 

632.  Umidum  OQMNPS,  huniidum  R,  vividum  U,  validum  V. 

633.  All  have  ut  videamus. 

634.  V  quarene  for  quareve.  In  iii.  872  malisve  OQ^V\  malisne 

V ;  iv.  491  ne  UV. 

637.  U  has  cibis  distantia.  M  has  differitasquest.  Aliis  OMN 
PRSaiV,  alius  Q,  alis  S.  In  i.  358  alis  0*,  aliis  0^ ;  vi.  521  alis 
Q,  1227  ali  OQS,  aliis  P,  alii  S^ ;  v.  1207  alis  Q*,  aliis  Q\  Fuat 
0\  fiat  QRU.    Fuat  in  ii.  383  is  an  emendation  of  fiuat. 

640.  N  has  a  gloss  eleborum.     Q  fueratrum. 

641.  ]M*  has  quocturnieibus,  a  spelling  adopted  by  Diels  and 
W.  A.  Baehrens  but  hardly  to  be  accepted  in  Lucretius.  0*  has 
cocturnicibus.  O^^PN^PRST^UV  coturnicibus,  Q  quodturnicibus. 
644.     V  has  tueri  for  teneri. 

649.     T  has  constent  for  distent. 

652,  OQT  minora,  T^  maiora.  The  only  other  instance  of  a 
similar  psychological  error  is  in  vi.  511  where  OQP  have  turbam 
more,  FN  minore,  editors  maiore. 

653.  O^T  triquetra,  P  triquetria,  V  triquatria.    The  second  aliis 
is  omitted  in  0*Q  and  supplied  by  O^TmV^    N  has  esse  et. 
657.     X  has  vias  for  viae. 

662.     OQ  have  hamata,  N  humata. 

665.     L  has  aliquas  tuas,  P  aliquas  tuis  for  aliquast  vis. 

669.  X  corrects  vero  to  non.    P  sit  for  sint. 

670.  V  has  nequit  for  queunt.  In  i.  608  unde  queant  OQ,  ut 
nequeant  Q^.  In  iv.  712  for  noenu  queunt  T  has  nonuqueunt, 
Tm  hunc  nequeunt,  V  hoc  nequeunt,  R  nee  nequeunt,  U  hos 
nequeunt.     P  has  sensim  for  sensum. 
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672.  Superest  T,  superat  ibi  LPV,  superat  tibi  V^,  supera  tibi 
OQ.  In  i.  429  superat  tibi  O^Q^NPTV,  superat  ibi  0*J,  supera 
tibi  edcl.    See  on  iii.  385  above. 

680.  SV  have  fixa  for  fissa. 

695.  For  reeeclere  O^Q  precedere  is  in  0*LNUV,  procedere  FN\ 

697.  N  has  fracta,  N^OQ  contrita. 

704.  M  sensus  for  sensum. 

710.  NT  has  in  noctem. 

712.  All  have  rapidi.    In  v.  892  rapidis  OQNTUV,  rapidi  P. 

719.     Illis  Q^  and  most  of  the  others;  ilus  OQ*LS,  ibis  P.     I 

suggested  hibus  in  vol.  iii.  62. 

723.     P  has  et  for  in ;  of.  on  ii.  749,  Part  I. 

727.     Q  spells  bratie,  0  bractea,  T  brathea,  T^  bracchea. 

735.  Omnigenus  OQN,  omnigenum  FLPT,  omnigenis  V.  In 
ii.  821  omnigenus  OQ*KN,  omnigenis  Q^PU;  v.  428  omnigenus 
0*Q,  omnigenos  O^PRT,  440  omnigenis  OMNPRSTUV,  omni- 
genus Q ;  see  above  on  ii.  489  and  759. 

738.  Confiunt  OQNmSS  conficiunt  NPSV.  Horum  OQ,  harum 
V.  Some  editors  in  similar  connection  change  horum  to  harum 
in  i.  450. 

740.  OQ  anima,  most  others  animai,  M  animali.  I  proposed 
animata  in  vol.  iii.  63. 

747.  P  has  ima  for  una  and  also  in  i.  604.  T  quamlibet  for 
quaelibet. 

755.     All  have  leonum. 

760.     V  has  eam  for  eum,  M  cumque.    In  iv.  766  P  has  cum  and 

also  in  vi.  708. 

772.     T  hinc  ortum  for  hie  gestum. 

779.  N  has  imprimis  corrected  to  in  primis.  So  imprimis  T 
ii.  447,  K  iii.  296,  N*  v.  59,  0*  v.  1413. 

780.  T*  cogit  for  cogitet  and  ipsis  for  ipsum. 
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784.  T  has  pompas. 

785.  T*  has  peratque  and  V  verbo  recreat ;  P  has  perata  in 
vi.  999. 

791.  All  have  oculis  for  ollis. 

792.  NmSm  artem  for  arte;  NFS  valent,  Nm'Sm  habent  for 
madent  OQNm^S^ 

795.     All  have  eonsentimus. 

798.  UV  have  ni  for  in,  a  common  corruption  but  here  only  in 
the  Lucretian  MSS.  NST^  have  quosque  for  quisque;  this  is  the 
only  occurrence  in  the  poem  of  quisque,  abl.  P  has  paratas  for 
parata. 

801.  T  has  hinc  for  hie. 

802.  OQPV  que,  edd.  quae ;  V  se. 

804.  V  omits  803-804.  OQT  have  quae  ex  se,  NU  quae  sese, 
MPKS  que  ex  se,  V  ex  sese.  I  proposed  quae  ipse  sibi  in  vol. 
iii.  65. 

806.  V  omits  rem.  The  only  other  place  where  rem  is  possibly 
omitted  is  in  ii.  854. 

807.  T  inde  for  cum  Tm. 

808.  P  omits  ex ;  it  is  omitted  by  U  in  vi.  788. 

811.  N*  has  opertis  for  apertis.  The  opposite  occurs  in  iv. 
1143,  aperto  PT,  operto  T\ 

813.     N  has  remotus  for  remotum. 

815.     N  quis  for  quibus;  so  U  in  ii.  390. 

820.  Vir  uti  Q^FNST,  virtuti  OQ*,  vir  tunc  MPRUV.  In  iii. 
544  for  refert  utrum  Q*  has  refert  urum. 

822.  All  have  inesse. 

823.  OQ*PV  errore  multareque,  Q^  errorem  vitareque,  T  errore 
multas  quae,  N  errore  multasque.  For  praemetuenter  NmS^T 
have  prima  tuentur,  F  praemeditentur. 

825.     Q^MNPSUV  viai,  OQ*R  via.    All  have  possimus. 
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827.  For  passiis  P  has  lapsus;  and  for  fastigia  V  suffragia,  a 
confusion  with  suffrago. 

829.  V  exacta  for  ex  apta. 

830.  The  preposition  is  omitted  by  all.    ]\I  has  ministros. 
832.     0  pretantur,  QP  praecantur,  T  petantiir. 

834.  T  tantnm  for  natiimst. 

835.  Procreat  nsum  0\  propreat  usnm  0*,  procuratum  sit  PV. 
840.     T  has  quod  for  quam. 

857.     P  has  utilitas  carelessly  for  utilitatis. 

859.  Xm  euiuscumque  for  cuiusque  NOQ,  an  evident  interpre- 
tation. 

862.  M  has  animantibus  for  animalibus ;  this  corruption  is 
unique.    UV  supply  et. 

864.     P  has  eos  for  os ! 

869.     P  has  the  strange  form  obdivert  for  opturet. 

872.     T  has  vertunt  for  praebent. 

877.  P  has  flat  with  OQ*  for  fiat  Q\ 

878.  I  proposed  quareque  for  vareque.  In  ii.  598  Q  has  vare 
for  quare. 

883.     T  ulla  for  ullam.    V*  omits  fit. 

885.  Providet  OQ,  praevidet  N,  pervidet  U ;  different  interpre- 
tations of  an  abbreviation.  Illius  is  omitted  by  R.  ]\IV  have 
constaret. 

889.  OQ*V  factum.  Q^  factu. 

890.  Editors  read  ferit ;  OQ*N^PTV  perit.  Q^  pellit,  N  gerit. 
892.  T  has  umor,  TmOQ  aer.  P  has  quaeque  for  quoque ;  the 
same  confusion  in  OL  in  v.  1046,  in  STN  in  vi.  460,  in  P  vi.  470. 
895.  OPV  spell  dispargitur,  Q  dispergitur.  In  ii.  1135  0*  dis- 
pargit,  O^QK  dispergit;  iii.  539  dispargitur  OK,  dispergitur  Q. 
897.  All  have  corporis;  T  ferantur  for  feratur.  Why  Diels 
thinks  that  sails  with  winds  are  senseless  I  cannot  understand ; 
all  MSS  have  velis,  Gassendi  remis. 
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899.  T  has  quid  for  quod,  a  blunder.  So  0  in  ii.  466,  T  iii. 
714,  933. 

901.  V  has  remus  for  tenuis.  Perhaps  this  corruption  sup- 
ports remis  in  897. 

902.  X  has  volumine  for  molimine. 

904.  T  has  the  shorter  form  gubernaclum.  P  corrects  sacla 
V.  791  into  sacula  (saecula).  In  iii.  599  Q*K  have  vinculum, 
83  V  vincla.     P  has  qualibet  for  quolibet. 

906.  For  nisu  N  has  nexu  and  N\  strangely,  nessu;  and  in  v. 
506  N  nissu,  N^  nistu,  T  visu;  v.  914  NRST  nixus,  N^T^-Vm 
nisus,  UV  visus. 

907.  OQXPT  quiete,  N^  quietum. 

911.     Dispersis  NTV,  dispersus  OQN\ 

913.  Nee  P,  ne  OQ.  The  same  corruption  in  ii.  244  Q*.  iv.  591 
PV,  V.  91  Q,  305  QXP. 

915.     Tutimet  OQ*V*,  tutemet  Q^Y\  All  have  tutemet  in  i.  102. 

936.  OQ*PV  gallo  for  callo.  V  recte  for  tectae.  Conchis  was 
misunderstood  whence  N  cute  conclusae,  FLP  conclusa. 

941.  P  corpus  for  corporis ;  897  above  corporis  OQ,  corpus 
editors ;  iii.  106  corporis  S  for  corpus,  256  corporis  K  for  corpore, 
576  corpore  UV  for  corporis,  T  corpore  iii.  838 ;  K*  corporis 
vi.  944. 

944.  For  fit  of  OQF,  R  Tm  have  sic,  V  sicuti.  P  has.  strangely, 
siam  pars,  V  sienti.  0  has  an  erasure  before  pars.  R  ends  the 
line  Avith  pars  abdita  cedat  from  945. 

945.  All  have  eliciatur  whence  Diels  acutely  eiiciatur.  If 
eliciuntur  in  iii.  58  and  497  be  emended  the  word  should  be 
spelled  eiiciuntur.  In  iii.  571  lecta  T  points  to  electa  and  in 
V.  984  OPV^  et  lectique,  Q  electique,  FVm  eiectique  point  to 
eiiectique.  P  has  addita  for  abdita ;  in  v.  1233  X^  has  addita. 

948.     PV  sepe  for  saepit. 
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951.  P  omits  que  also  in  i.  54;  OQ^  74,  P  464;  Q  ii.  246,  P  ii. 
406,  712 ;  T.  iii.  122 ;  P  iv.  3,  T  73,  P  952,  V  1145 ;  Q  v.  5,  14,  592 ; 
OQMPRSUV  vi.  582,  0*  vi.  1008,  OM  1285. 

952.  0  spells  bracchia,  Q  braehia.  In  iv.  769,  829  OQ  brachia, 
790  0  braehia;  vi.  397  0  brachia,  434  OQP  brachii. 

959.     Tss  has  porro  for  parte. 

968.  0  has  vellum,  Q  velum.  In  i.  643  T*  has  velle,  T^  belle, 
P  bella.  See  above  on  ii.  152.  Degere  duellum  of  a  Bodleian 
MS  is  very  attractive  but  I  fear  cannot  be  admitted  here. 
973.  N*PV  have  multas  as  if  dies  were  feminine. 
982.  Consensum  OQMPRSUV,  consessem  N,  conceptum  T*, 
concentum  T^Sm,  cosessum  T-,  conientum  Nm,  consessum 
editors.     See  above  on  iv.  78. 

1014.     T  has  iugulent  and  P  clamore  ;  both  caused  by  abbreviat- 
ing. 
1017.     OQ  mandantur,  T  mandentur,  P  mandant. 

1021.  0*MN  qui,  QO^FPRSTUV  quasi,  Tss  se.  OQ  terram, 
P  terrarum. 

1022.  P  has  apti  for  capti. 

1027.  V  has  devicti  for  devincti ;  see  below  on  iv.  1202. 

1028.  For  saccatum  T  has  siccatum,  V  sacratum ;  T*  f undunt 
for  fund  ant  T\ 

1034.     OQ  etc.  quae,  V  que,  T  qua,  editors  qui. 

1038.     Q^T^  adulta,  Q*  advita,  OP  et  vita,  T  et  e  vita,  N  et  iuta. 

1046.     0*  spells  lubido. 

1052.     T^  corrects  to  ictum;  OL  ictis,  QT  ictus. 

1059.     0^  illaec,  QRSUV  ilia,  0*  ille,  FPT  ilia  et,  T^  illata,  P 

illace,  M  illata ;  R  ut,  SUV  et. 

1061.     OQ*P  namst,  V^  namque,  Q^  nam  si.    In  vi.  375  NS  have 

st  for  si. 

1064.     N   has   amentem   for   mentem   and   Vm   abstinere,   V* 

absternere  for  absterrere  OQV\ 
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1068.     P  vultiis  for  ulcus. 

1081.     OF  adfligunt,  FQ  adfigunt,  MTU  affigunt,  NRSV  affligunt. 

J  has  figunt  for  fingunt  in  i.  371,  T  ii.  175. 

1083.     ]\Io.st   Italians  have   ilia   haee   germina   with    Os.     Tm 

urgens  for  surgens. 

1088.     T^  coram  for  totum. 

1091.     V  has  absumitur  for  adsumitur. 

1100.     T*  sibi  whence  Brieger  siti  torretur  for  torrenti  0,  tor- 

rentis  Q.    P  has  potatis  for  potans. 

1113.  PT  omit  in.  It  is  omitted  by  OQPU  in  v.  1431 ;  in  i.  1078 
it  is  read  in  EST  and  omitted  by  the  others.  In  ii.  695  it  is 
omitted  in  K*.  Other  instances  have  been  given  above  on  iii.  293. 

1114.  N  has  inlabefacta  for  vi  labefaeta.  In  for  vi  also  occurs 
in  i.  856  P.  In  v.  372  T  has  impulsa  for  vi  pulsa,  and  in  v.  1145 
Vm  ingerere  for  vi  colere ;  v.  1178  V  in  for  vi  and  NV  vi.  541. 

1115.  V  has  eripuit  for  erupit. 

1118.  T*  tunc  for  cum  OQTm. 

1119.  OQ*  quae,  Q^V  quod ;  OP  vincant,  Q  vincat. 

1120.  N  incerto  and  certo  for  incerti  and  caeco  (N^). 
1123.  Tm  has  vadimonia  for  Babylonia  of  all  MSS. 
1125.  All  have  unguenta  retained  hy  Ernout. 

1129.  For  et  bene  UV  have  advena;  and  for  anademata, 
diademata;  for  fiunt  U  has  flores. 

1130.  T  has  illidens,  LNP  alidens,  V  allidens.  T  iachique,  Tm 
et  qualos  et,  LNP  iachyaque,  V  bracchia. 

1131.  The  Italians  have  ludi  for  luidi  0*Q. 
1133.     T  has  nee  quisquam  for  nequiquam. 

1139.  For  aliumve  PV*  a  lumine. 

1140.  N*  visus  for  risus. 

1169.     T  sylena,  Tm^  aaXavrj,  Tm"  (fitX-qfia. 

1172.     PV  exortatur,  T  exhortatur  for  exoriatur  OQTm. 
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1173.     Q  sene,  V  sen  for  sine  0. 

1179.  T  has  ungit  for  unguit.  PT*V  amaracina,  N  ameracnia. 
For  oscula  T*  deiila ;  iv.  1194  0*  ocula. 

1180.  N*SUVZ  iam  missiim,  T^  immissum,  OQ  missum,  M  tarn 
missum,  Nm  miserum,  Tm  in  cassum ;  venientem  OQT*,  veniens 
Tm. 

1181.  U  has  obeundi  for  abeundi. 

1183.  T^  has  stultitiaque  for  stnltitiaeque. 

1184.  P  has  pars  for  par.  In  iv.  425  Q*  has  partibus  for 
paribns;  v.  117  T^  par,  others  pars.    V  omits  est. 

1186.  T  cedant,  Q  eellant  for  celant.  T  has  hoc  corrupted  into 
hos.    Hos  in  vi.  816  is  corrupted  into  nos  by  0. 

1188.  TP'  has  nequicquam  here  and  P*  nequiquam.  Nequic- 
quani  also  occurs  in  iv.  464  in  P,  1239  OT ;  v.  388  PT,  846  T, 
1123  PT,  1231  P,  1271  NPT,  1313,  1332  NT. 

1189.  T^  corrects  risus  to  in  usus. 

1193.  P  has  turn  for  cum. 

1194.  For  adsuctis  0*,  0'  has  adsuetis,  P^TV  assuetis,  P* 
assuetque. 

1198.  PTV  et  que  for  equae. 

1199.  All  have  illorum  referring  to  the  group  beginning  with 
volucres.  Illarum  and  harum  do  not  occur  anywhere  in  the 
MSS. 

1200.  0*Q*  have  sallentura,  OsPT  fallentum,  V  fatentem, 
Q^Tm  salientum. 

1201.  Etiam  is  omitted  in  FLIMNPT;  T^  subito.  Etiam  is 
omitted  by  Q  in  ii.  843. 

1202.  0'  has  vinxit,  0*Q  vixit.  In  i.  1082  OQPV*  victae,  V- 
vinctae.    T^  has  vineis,  OQ  vinciis  for  vinelis. 

1203.  II  has  interius  for  in  triviis. 
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1208.  Most  MSS  have  virilli ;  Q  virili,  T^  vir  ille,  S  vis  illi;  T^ 
semen.    Vim,  if  correct,  seems  to  call  for  virilem  of  the  editors. 

1209.  OQNP  vi  mulcit,  TV  vi  miilcet,  T^  vi  miilsit.  Editors 
vim  vicit. 

1210.  P*  cendunt  for  tendimt  P^OQ. 

1212.  Q^Vm  patribus,  OQ*P  partibus,  V*  partnbus  ut. 

1213.  T^  mistnm,  T*  mixtiim,  V*  mixtim,  OQ  iuxtim.  See  on 
iii.  283. 

1223.     OQ  varia,  N  variae,  Q^  varias,  V  varie. 

1225.     V  has  ex  for  de. 

1230.     OQT^  utri,  NT*  viri. 

1232.  V  midieris  for  mnliebris.  In  iv.  1053  0*  mulieribiis, 
O^Q  mnlebribus;  iv.  12-47  mnlieri  0*Q*PV*,  muliebri  V^ ;  v. 
1358  mulieribns  0,  mnliebribiis  T. 

1233.  P  has  quiquam  for  cuiquam. 

1240.  V  has  sanguine  for  semine. 

1243.  T  has  ab  ortn  for  abortu. 

1248.  V  has  videtur  for  videntnr. 

1250.  QNPTV  suscipiunt.  In  v.  402  suseepit  QN*TV,  succepit 
ONm. 

1252.  Puellas  UT*,  puellos  OQT\  For  nactae  V  has  noctu.  All 
have  possnnt. 

1258.  V  has  genialiter  for  genitaliter. 

1260.  T  confert  for  refert. 

1263.  OLP  distraetetur,  QFUV  tractetnr. 

1267.  0*Q*T*NPi  Inmbris,  O'Q^PT^  lumbis. 

1268.  All  have  ne  for  nee.  So  P  i.  787,  QJLUV  1077 ;  Q  ii.  141, 
585,  651,  813,  MT  840;  K  iii.  26,  231,  0*  764,  V*  877,  Q  895,  0* 
985;  T  V.  58,  OQ  229,  U  564,  0*PT*V  981;  Q  vi.  107,  315. 
Opus  QT\,  opes  OT*NPL,  apes  MUZ,  ope  FS;  prosunt  RV. 
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1270.  Q  has  retractat,  the  others  retractet.  U  has  lenta  for 
laeta. 

1272.     V  has  fluctus  for  siilcum. 

1281.  U V  have  maris  for  modis ;  NRSUV  miindo  for  munde ; 
NT  culta,  UV  multa  for  culto. 

1282.  All  omit  te  that  was  supplied  by  Bernays ;  E^FNS  supply 
vir,  T  una,  UV  quoque.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  any 
one  of  these  should  have  fallen  out.  Perhaps  eum  is  the  missing 
word,  overlooked  because  of  secum ;  and  the  contraction  of  eum 
may  have  been  questioned. 
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The  words  that  Shakespeare  places  upon  the  lips  of  Mark 
Antony  at  the  funeral  of  Julius  Caesar^  will  doubtless  be  for 
all  time  the  words  he  uttered  on  that  tempestuous  day.  As 
Macaulay  said  that  all  the  Eng^lish  history  his  fellow-country- 
men knew  was  derived  from  Shakespeare,  so  we  can  be  equally 
certain  that  on  the  minds  of  most  people  the  Roman  portraits 
of  Shakespeare  have  made  such  an  incfelible  impression  that 
nothing  that  is  read  afterwards  can  alter  it. 

Despite  this  fact,  perhaps  because  of  it,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  forcibly  by  Suetonius '  account  of  the  words  of  Antony 
on  that  ^larch  day  of  44  B.C.-  Thus  does  Suetonius  {lulius  84.  2) 
describe  it  to  us : 

"Laudationis  loco  consul  Antonius  per  praeconem  pronun- 
tiavit  senatus  eonsultum,  quo  omnia  simul  ei  divina  atque 
humana  decreverat,  item  ius  iurandum,  quo  se  cuncti  pro  salute 
unius  astrinxerant ;  quibus  perpauca  a  se  verba  addidit. ' '  There 
are  several  points  of  great  importance  in  this  account.  In  the 
first  place  (and  most  striking  of  all)  Suetonius  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Antony  did  not  deliver  a  laudatio  but  substituted  other 
matter  for  it;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  substituted  material 
consisted  of  the  reading  by  the  herald  of  the  decree  of  the  senate^ 
and  the  oath  to  protect  Caesar's  life;*  and  finally,  that  Antony 


1  Julius  Caesar,  act  III,  scene  2. 

-  The  precise  date  of  the  funeral  is  uncertain.  Groebe  {in  Drumann, 
Geschiohte  Rovis,  I-,  417)  argues  strongly  for  March  20,  and  T.  Rice  Holmes, 
The  Boman  Repuhlic  III.  347  (also  note  1)  accepts  this  date.  Ruete,  Die 
Correspondent  Cioeros  in  den  J.  44  und  43,  16  ff.,  places  it  between  March 
20  and  23. 

3  Cf .  Suet.  lulius  76.  1 . 

4  Appian  B.C.  II.  124:  "the  oaths  we  have  all  sworn  to  Oaesar,  that  we 
would  either  protect  his  person  or  avenge  his  death."  Ibid.,  II.  130  and  131. 
Cf.  also  Suetonius  lulius  86.  1:  "Sunt  qui  putent,  confisum  eum  novissimo 
illo  senatus  consulto  ac  iure  iurando  etiam  custodias  Hispanoruni  cum 
gladiis  f  adinsjjectantium  se  removisse. " 
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spoke  a  few  words.  And  Suetonius  strives  with  might  and  main 
to  emphasize  the  brevity  of  Antony's  utterance.  The  substitute 
for  the  hiudafio  was  the  herald's  reading.  What  Antony  spoke, 
was  but  a  supplement  (addidit)  ;  his  words  were  few,  indeed  but 
very  few  (perpauca).  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Suetonius  could 
have  set  forth  more  clearly  the  slight  extent  of  Antony's 
remarks. 

Since  therefore  his  statement  is  so  clear  and  so  unequivocal, 
it  is  decidedly  worth  while  to  investigate  the  entire  evidence  with 
reference  to  Antony's  words. 

Plutarch,  Shakespeare's  source,  has  four  opportunities  to 
refer  to  Antony's  speech,  i.e.,  in  the  lives  of  Caesar,  Brutus, 
Antony,  and  Cicero.  In  the  first  of  these^  there  is  absolutely  no 
mention  of  any  utterance  of  Antony  at  the  funeral ;  it  was  the 
reading  of  the  will  and  the  appearance  of  "his  body  carried 
through  the  forum  all  disfigured  with  its  wounds"*''  that  roused 
the  populace  to  fury.  The  life  of  Cicero"  likewise  fails  to  men- 
tion an}^  address  by  Antony,  though  it  is  stated  that  he  "showed 
them  the  garments  drenched  with  blood  and  pierced  everywhere 
with  the  swords. "  It  is  in  the  other  two  lives  alone  that  Plutarch 
makes  clear  reference  to  the  funeral  speech : 

Brutus  20.  3:  ".  .  .  .  after  Caesar's  body  had  been  brought  to 
the  forum,  Antony  pronounced  the  customary  eulogy-,  and  when  lie 
saw  that  the  multitude  were  moved  by  his  words,  changed  his  tone 
to  one  of  compassion,  and  taking  the  robe  of  Caesar,  all  bloody  as  it 
was,  unfolded  it  to  view,  pointing  out  the  many  places  in  which  it 
had  been  pierced  and  Caesar  wounded. ' ' 

Antony  14.  3-4:  ".  .  .  .  when  Caesar's  body  was  carried  fortli 
for  burial,  Antony  pronounced  the  customary  eulogy  over  it  in  the 
forum.  And  when  he  saw  that  the  people  were  mightily  swayed  and 
charmed  by  his  words,  he  nnngled  with  his  praises  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation over  the  dreadful  deed,  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  shook 
on  high  the  garments  of  the  dead,  all  bloody  and  tattered  by  tlie 
swords  as  they  were,  called  those  who  had  wrought  such  work  villains 
and  murderers " 


5  68.  1. 

6  The   translations    from    Plutarch    are   all    drawn    from    the    edition    of 
Plutarch's  Lives  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  by  Bernadotte  Perrin. 

7  42.  3, 
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In  these  two  accounts  we  do  fmd  definite  statements  that 
Antony  delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  accordance  with  custom, 
and  while  each  account  is  brief,  yet  we  do  undoubtedly  get  the 
impression  of  a  funeral  speech  decidedly  longer  than  the  supple- 
ment of  perpauca  verba  mentioned  by  Suetonius. 

Appian  {Bellum  Civile  II.  143-146)*  gives  us  much  more 
detail.  That  it  was  a  formal  funeral  speech  he  did  not  doubt, 
for  he  opens  the  account  thus : 

"Antony  .  .  .  .,  having  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration,  as  a  consul  for  a  consul,  a  friend  for  a  friend,  a  relative 
for  a  relative  (for  he  was  related  to  Caesar  on  his  mother's 
side)."^  And  the  speech  itself,  as  Appian  narrates  it,  begins  as 
follows:^"  "It  is  not  fitting,  citizens,  that  the  funeral  oration  of 
so  great  a  man  should  be  pronounced  by  me  alone,  but  rather  by 
his  whole  country."  Appian  therefore  undoubtedly  believed  (as 
Plutarch  did)  that  Antony  delivered  a  formal  laudatio^^ 

He  refers  to  the  reading  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  and  the 
oath  to  guard  Caesar's  life,^-  but  states  that  Antony  liimself 
read  them  as  a  portion  of  his  speech.  The  speaker  voiced  his 
grief  and  indignation  and  praised  Caesar's  clemency:  he  also 
uttered  an  oath,  ])ledging  his  readiness  to  avenge  the  murder. 


*  Cf.  also  III.  15  and  35. 

9  Antony's  mother  was  lulia,  daughter  of  L.  lulius  Caesar  (consul  in 
90  B.C.)  and  sister  of  L.  lulius  Caesar  (consul  in  64  B.C.)  ;  the  precise  rela- 
tionship to  the  dictator  is  not  certain.  Plutarch,  Antony  2.  1,  speaking  of 
Antony 's  father,  says :  ' '  His  wife  was  Julia,  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars. ' ' 
Cf.  Scholia  Bobiensia,  in  Vatinkim  ^'29:  "Nee  ignoramus  C.  Caesari  fuisse 
quandam  cum  illis  adfinitatem ;  quippe  M.  Antonius,  qui  postea  triumvir 
fuit,  matre  lulia  censebatur,  L.  Caesaris  sorore. " 

10  144. 

n  Cf .  also  Appian  III.  2:  "The  Senate  blamed  Antony  for  his  funeral 
oration  over  Caesar,  by  wliich,  chietiy,  the  people  were  incited  to  disregard 
the  decree  of  amnesty  passed,  and  to  scour  the  city  in  order  to  fire  the 
houses  of  the  murderers."  Ibifi.,  III.  15:  ".  .  .  .  when  Caesar's  will  had 
been  read,  and  you  had  yourself  delivered  your  righteous  funeral  oration, 
and  the  people,  being  thus  brought  to  a  lively  remembrance  of  Caesar,  had 
carried  firebrands  to  the  liouses  of  the  murderers,  but  spared  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  neighbours " 

12  14;!:  "the  oaths  by  which  all  were  pledged  to  guard  Caesar  and 
Caesar's  body  with  all  their  strength,  and  ail  were  devoted  to  perdition  wlio 
should  not  avenge  him  against  any  conspiracy." 
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Later,  however,  he  endeavored  to  pacify  the  opposition  by  declar- 
ing: that  the  deed  must  be  ascribed  to  an  evil  spirit  and  urged  all 
to  keep  their  minds  upon  the  present  rather  than  the  past.  The 
concluding  chapter  (146)  is  devoted  to  praise  of  Caesar's  achieve- 
ments and  to  mourning  and  lamentation. 

This  speech  then  was  definitely  a  funeral  eulogy  and  was 
clearly  of  considerable  length  ("many  other  things  Antony 
said"). 

And  so  we  come  to  Dio  Cassius  who  gives  us  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  extensive  account  of  all  (44.  36-49).'^  Curiously 
enough,  however,  w^e  find  lacking  all  mention  of  the  reading  of 
the  oath  and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  to  which  both  Suetonius 
and  Appian  bear  witness ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  display 
of  Caesar's  garments,  of  the  wax  figure  of  Caesar  himself,'^  or 
of  the  chanting  of  the  verse  from  Pacuvius : 

Men  servasse,  ut  essent  qui  me  perderent  fis 

Dio's  opening'''  is  as  follows:  "And  Antony  aroused  them 
still  more  by  bringing  the  body  most  inconsiderately  into  the 
Forum,  exposing  it  all  covered  with  blood  as  it  was  and  with 
gaping  wounds,  and  then  delivering  over  it  a  speech,  which  was 
very  ornate  and  brilliant,  to  be  sure,  but  out  of  place  on  that 
occasion.  He  spoke  somewhat  as  follows  (rotaSe)."  Dio  evi- 
dently not  only  has  no  doubt  that  a  speech  was  delivered  but 
also  represents  it  as  ornate  and  lengthy.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
he  makes  no  claim  to  exact  reproduction  of  Antony's  words. 

What  then  are  we  to  make  of  all  this?  We  find  Suetonius 
standing  alone  against  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Dio.  And  although 
we  very  properly  have  great  confidence  in  the  general  reliability 
of  Suetonius,  still  we  cannot  by  any  means  claim  that  he  is 
wholly  free  from  error  and  for  that  reason  alone  accept  his  words 
despite  the  statements  of  all  other  authorities. 


13  Cf.  too  Xiphilinos  in  L.  Dindorf,  Dinniji  Cassii  Cocceiani  Bistoria 
Bomana  (Lipsiae,  1865),  Y.  p.  33.  1.  29  to  p.  34.  1.  6,  and  loannes  Zonaras 
X.  12   (IT.  134). 

11  Appian  IT.  147.  is  Suetonius  lulius  84.  2.  i6  44.  3').  4. 
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We  have  one  final  source — and  indeed  our  only  contemporary 

one — Cicero  himself.    In  Philippic  II.  36.  90-91  (completed  late 

in  October  44^')  the  orator  says,  addressing-  Antony: 

funeri  tyranni,  si  illud  funus  fuit,  sceleratissime  praefuisti.  Tua 
ilia  pulelira  laudatio,  tua  miseratio,  tua  cohortatio:  tu,  tu,  inquam, 
illas  faces  incendisti,  et  eas,  quibus  semustulatus  ille  est,  et  eas, 
quibus  ineensa  L.  Bellieni  domus  deflagravit:  tu  illos  impetus  perdi- 
toruni  hominum  et  ex  maxima  parte  servorum,  quos  nos  vi  mauuque 
reppulimus,  in  nostras  domes  inmisisti. 

With  this  should  be  considered  too  the  extract  from  the  letter 

ad  Atticum  XIV.  10.  1 : 

Meministine  te  clamare  causam  perisse,  si  funere  (Caesar)  elatus 
esset?  At  ille  etiam  in  foro  combustus  laudatusque  miserabiliter 
servique  et  egentes  in  tecta  nostra  cum  facibus  immissi. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  extract  from  the  letter  which  was 
written  on  April  19,  exactly  a  month  after  the  funeral,  Antony's 
name  does  not  appear,  and  the  only  words  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  referring  to  the  funeral  address  are  laudatus  misera- 
hiliter}^  Although  in  connection  with  a  funeral  the  use  of 
laudare  in  the  technical  sense  of  "delivering  a  laudatio  funehris" 
would  be  perfectly  natural,  still  of  course  no  one  would  dream 
of  restricting  it  to  such  a  meaning.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  in 
this  quotation  Cicero  is  pointing  out  that  Atticus'  vigorous  objec- 
tion to  a  public  funeral  for  Caesar  was  justified  by  the  outcome  :'^ 
he  is  emphasizing  the  extraordinary  aspects  of  the  funeral,  not 
those  that  were  normal  and  customary.  It  is  not  that  Caesar's 
body  was  burned  but  that  it  was  burned  in  the  forum  (etiam  in 
foro)  ;  it  is  not  that  praise  was  uttered  but  that  the  note  of 
compassion  and  pity  was  dominant ;  it  is  above  all  that  the  mob 
was  roused  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  conspirators  with  torches. 


17  Cf.  e.g.,  Schwartz  in  Pauly-Wissowa  2.  231. 

IS  T.  Rices  Holmes,  The  Roman,  Republic  III.  351  translates:  "his  eulogy 
pronounced  in  moving  words."  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  The  Correspondence  of 
M.  Tullius  Cicero,  V.  238,  evidently  take  the  passage  as  referring  to  Antony's 
address  at  Caesar's  public  funeral,  and  imply  a  long  address  on  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Greek  writers  through  the  reference  tx)  "the 
marvellous  speech  which  Shakespeare  in  Julius  Caesar  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Antony  on  this  occasion." 

19  This  is  made  absolutely  clear  by  ad  Atticum  XIV.  14.  3:  "nonne 
meministi  clamare  te  omnia  perisse,  si  ille  funere  elatus  esset?  Sapienter  id 
quidem.     Itaque  e.x  eo  quae  manarint  vides. " 
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And  that  what  was  said  on  that  occasion  was  lengthj^  is  not  in 
any  way  implied  by  Cicero. 

But  the  language  of  the  Philippic,  written  six  months  after 
the  letter,  is  much  more  explicit.  It  is  Antony,  the  man  on  whom 
Cicero  in  this  speech  is  seeking  to  place  the  responsibility  for  a 
long  series  of  misdeeds,^"  whose  connection  with  the  occurrences 
at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  is  emphasized.  It  is  he  who  had 
charge  of  the  funeral,  his  the  laudafio,  his  the  miseratio,  his  the 
cohortatio,  his  the  hand  that  fired  the  torches,  his  the  impulse 
that  sent  the  mob  against  the  houses  of  the  murderers.  In  other 
words,  we  should  remember  that  throughout  this  speech  Cicero's 
every  effort  is  directed  to  adding  to  the  pile  of  charges  against 
Antony. 

But,  even  aside  from  this,  does  Cicero  tell  us  in  clear  words 
that  Antony  delivered  a  funeral  speech?  He  certainly  states 
that  Antony  uttered  the  laudafio,  the  miseratio,  and  the  cohor- 
tatio; it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  three  words  are  parallel  and  are 
placed  side  by  side  on  equal  terms.  This  being  the  case,  does  it 
not  seem  likely  that  laudafio  is  used  in  a  non-technical  sense,  as 
the  other  words  are,  and  merely  refers  to  words  of  praise  rather 
than  to  a  formal  laudafio  funehrisf  Antony  (Cicero  is  saying) 
spoke  words  in  praise  of  Caesar,  words  expressing  compassion 
for  his  end,  and  words  that  served  to  rouse  the  crowd.  Cicero 
of  course  uses  laudafio  in  this  non-technical  sense  more  than 
once.    Thus  in  ad  Familiares  XV.  6.  1  we  read : 

quern  ego  currum  aut  quani  lauream  cum  tua  lauclatioue  oonferrem? 

Nam  ad  meum  sensum  et  ad  illud  smcerum  ac  suptile  iudicium  nihil 

potest  esse  laudabilius  quam  ea  tua  oratio,  quae  est  ad  me  perseripta 

a.  meis  necessariis. 


20  Says  Sihler,  M.  TuUius  Cicero  of  Arjnmim,  430,  of  this  speech: 
".  .  .  .  he  knew  when  he  launched  that  terrible  diatribe,  that  no  truce 
or  peace  could  ever  be  made  between  the  new  dynast  and  himself.  The 
entire  course  of  Antony's  life  is  set  forth,  from  boyhood  on.  It  is  a  rela- 
tion of  early  corruption,  unnatural  vice,  by  which  he  gained  the  means  of 
monstrous  expenditure,  defiance  of  laws,  vassalage  to  Caesar,  intermingled 
with  tits  of  defiant  independence;  the  ignobler  side  of  his  social  habits, 
camaraderie  with  buffoons  and  actresses,  insane  squandering  of  incredible 
treasure,  deep  cups,  reckless  disregard  of  conventions  and  decorum,  forgery 
of  Caesar's  papers,  whims  of  budding  despotism  and  the  trampling  under 
foot  of  the  constitution." 
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Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  de  Finihus  II.  35.  116 : 

Lege  laudationes,  Torquate,  noii  eoruni,  qui  sunt  ab  Homero  laudati, 
nou  Cyri,  iiou  Agesilai,  non  Aristidi  aut  Theniistocli,  non  Philippi 
aut  Alexandri,  lege  uostrorum  hominum,  lege  vestrae  f amiliae ; 
nemineni  videbis  ita  laudatuni,  ut  artifex  oallidus  comparandarum 
voluptatum  diceretur. 

Cicero,  pro  Flaeco  40.  101,  furnishes  still  another  instance.-^ 
These  illustrate  clearly  the  use  of  laudatio  in  the  simple  sense 
of  "eulogy"  and  ^^'ith  no  technical  significance.  In  the  passage 
under  discussion  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  three  words  makes 
this  meaning  by  far  the  more  natural  one. 

It  is  argued,  however,  by  others,  among  them  Drumann,--  that 
Cicero  actually  had  the  speech  of  Antony  in  his  possession  and 
had  read  it.  Of  course,  even  this  would  not  have  proved  that 
Antony  had  delivered  an  elaborate  address,  since  the  published 
speech  might  well  have  been  a  greatly  amplified  version  of  what 
he  had  actually  said,  and  indeed,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Cicero's  own  j)ro  Milone,  might  not  have  been  delivered  at  all. 

But  Groebe,-^  who  revised  Drumann 's  work,  completely  dis- 
agrees with  his  view  and  presents  cog-ent  reasons  for  so  doing. 
Drumann 's  belief  is  based  on  two  passages  in  Cicero's  letters 
ad  Attieum  XIV.  11.  1  and  XV.  20.  2.  It  is  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  used  in  both  letters  is  contio,  Avhich  is  never 
used  of  a  laudatio  funehris,  at  least  never  when  undefined.-* 
Besides  in  XV.  20.  2  Cicero  declares :  " .  .  .  .  ego,  quo  die  audivi 
ilium  tyrannum  in  contione  'clarissimum  virum'  appellari,  sub- 
diffidere  coepi."     Now  in  the  first  place  what  is  there  in  this 


21  Cf.  ad  Attieum  XII.  40.  1:  "qualis  futuva  sit  Caesaris  vituperatio 
contra  laudationem  meam. " 

^2  Geschichte  Boms  I2.  74.  Sihler  (p.  403)  says:  "Antony's  liarangue 
at  Caesar's  funeral  had  been  published,  and  bv  April  21st  was  read  on  tlie 
CUilf  of  Naples  (Att.  14,  10,  1.)  " 

23  Drumann — Groebe  I.  417-420.  The  entire  section  is  well  worth 
reading. 

24  contio  is  frequently  used  of  the  assembly  that  gathered  to  hear  the 
laudatio,  as,  e.g.,  in  Huetonius  Augustus  8.1:  "aviam  luliam  defunctam  pro 
contione  laudavit."  Moreover  in  the  only  two  instances  in  which  it  is  even 
claimed  that  contio  means  "funeral  address,"  the  adjective  funehris  is 
added  (Cicero  de  Oratore  II.  84.  341  and  Qumtilian  XI.  3.  153).  See  the 
Thesa^irus  Linguae  Latinne  s.v.  contio,  4.  733. — The  note  in  Tyrrell  and 
Purser  (V.  239)  on  ad  Attieum  XIV.  11.  1  merely  reads:  "the  harangue 
of  M.  Antony  the  consul,"  without  implying  in  any  way  tliat  it  refers -to 
the  funeral  speech  over  Caesar 's  body. 
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quotation  from  a  letter  of  about  June  20  to  cause  us  to  assume 
that  these  words  of  Antony's  were  a  portion  of  a  speech  sup- 
posedly delivered  at  the  time  of  Caesar 's  funeral  two  months 
before?  Certainly  Antony  delivered  other  addresses  in  that 
period.  Moreover,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Antony 
pursued  the  policy  of  reconciliation  till  the  middle  of  April,  and 
as  late  as  April  18  Cicero  himself  wrote  to  Atticus:  "omnia 
plena  pacis ' '  f^  accordingly  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  in 
the  passage  under  discussion  Cicero  can  be  stating  that  his  dis- 
trust began  a  month  before  that  time. 

Groebe  's  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  ' '  Demnach  sind  die  Worte 
Cieeros  ad  Att.  XIV.  11.  1,  XV.  20.  2  nicht  auf  die  Leichen- 
rede  des  Antonius  zu  beziehen.  Und  damit  fallt  die  einzige 
Stiitze,  welche  man  fiir  die  Annahme  der  spateren  Herausgabe 
vorbringen  zu  konnen  glaubte."  In  short,  the  effort  to  prove 
that  Antony 's  address  was  actually  published,  is  a  failure.-*' 

So  much  then  for  the  statements  in  the  sources.  To  sum- 
marize them :  We  have  clear  references  to  a  funeral  address  in 
two  of  Plutarch's  lives,  in  Appian,  and  in  Dio.  Cicero  in  one  of 
his  letters  refers  merely  to  praise  of  Caesar  uttered  in  terms  of 
compassion,  but  without  any  mention  of  Antony,  and  in  the 
Second  Philippic,  delivered  at  a  time  when  Cicero  was  seeking  to 
magnify  Antony's  guilt  in  every  direction,  a  clear  reference  to 
words  of  his  on  that  occasion — words  of  praise  and  of  pity,  words 
that  served  to  intlame  the  throng.  This  seems  still  to  leave 
Suetonius  alone  against  the  field,  although  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  we  have  no  right  to  range  Cicero  along  with  those  who 
declare  that  Antony  delivered  a  formal  laudatio  funehris;  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  his  words  disprove  this  view,  but  on  the 
other  hand  none  of  the  jiassages  justifies  us  in  using  it  in  sui)port 
of  this  contention. 


25  XIV.  9.  3. 

-6  r.  Volliner  in  Laudationum  Funehri'um  Eoinanorum  Historia  et  Meli- 
quiarum  Editio  (Jahrh.  f.  class.  Phil.,  Supplementband  XVIII.  445-528), 
p.  468,  makes  the  additional  point:  "Adde  quod  Cassius  Dio  adnioduni 
licenter  orationem  Antonii  finxit,  ut  paene  non  possit  eredi  genuinani  in 
mauibus  liominum  f  uisse.  " 
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It  is  again  to  be  repeated  that  Suetonius'  reliability  is  in  the 
main  great,  and  that  in  this  statement  he  has  made  use  of  three 
means  to  emphasize  the  brevity  of  Antony 's  remarks :  laudationis 
loco,  addidit,  perpauca  verba.  Can  we  believe  that,  in  the 
matter  of  Caesar 's  funeral  which  he  has  described  in  such  pains- 
taking detail,-'  Suetonius  would  have  made  this  statement  with 
such  emphasis  and  such  clarity,  had  he  not  had  evidence  to 
support  his  words  ? 

Let  us  remember  that  the  laudatio  funehris  was  the  customary 
thing  (as  we  have  seen,  Plutarch  twice  emphasizes  this),  custom- 
ary in  the  case  of  private  funerals  as  well  as  public.-^  Accord- 
ingly, in  connection  with  the  account  of  a  funeral,  one  would 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  a  eulogy,  even  were  there  no 
mention  of  it ;  and  it  is  just  this  that  makes  Suetonius'  words  so 
striking.  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
torians composed  speeches  and  placed  them  in  the  mouths  of 
historical  personages  is  well  known.  If  then  the  laudatio  is 
customary  at  funerals,  and  if  fictitious  speeches  for  important 
occasions  are  common,  what  more  natural  than  that  someone 
should  have  supplied  the  deficiency  and  composed  such  a  laudatio 
in  Caesar 's  honor  ?  It  is  not  only  natural  but  if  the  premise  that 
no  elaborate  speech  was  delivered  be  correct,  it  is  well-nigh 
certain  that  speedily  historians  and  rhetoricians  would  have 
fashioned  such  a  speech,  and  indeed  probably  more  than  one 
was  written. 

That  Dio's  speech  is  fictitious,  no  one  can  doubt.-''  It  may 
be  that  the  speech  is  an  amplification  of  one  which  was  to  be 


27  Mace,  Essai  sur  Sueione  (Bibliotheque  des  EcoJes  Fran<:aises 
d'Athen-es,  et  de  Eome,  fascicule  82),  pp.  361-362,  points  out  Suetonius' 
very  special  interest  in  the  first  two  Caesars. 

28  Cf.  Dio  44.  36   (opening  words). 

29  As  long  ago  as  1611  Casaubon  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius  declared: 
"Falsa  igitur  et  ad  arbitrium  conficta  ilia  bene  longa  oratio  quani  Dio 
pro  Antoniana  venditat :  quod  non  eo  solum  loco  apud  eum  scriptorem 
eruditus  lector  observare  poterit."  And  Baumgarten-CVusius,  desjiitc  his 
belief  in  the  view  that  Antony  delivered  a  funeral  address,  admits  that 
the  speech  was  "exornatam  tameii  a  Dione  et  in  eam  formam,  qua  apud 
eum  legitur,  antiquorum  historicorum  more  compositam. ' '  Cf.  Mace, 
Essai  sur  Sueione  {Bibliotheque  des  Scales  Fran<;aises  d'Athenes  et  de 
Some,  No.  82)    3r)0 :     "sans  doute  il  est  de  sa  composition."     Says  lime 
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found  in  the  missing  116tli  book  of  Livy,  for  that  Dio  made  use 
of  Livy  is  indisputable. ^°  The  speech  is  however  of  particular 
interest  to  us,  because  it  is  a  very  complete  example  of  a  Roman 
J  an  da  t  io  fu  )tehris.^^ 

We  have  first  the  prooemium  (chapter  36  entire),  very  clearly 
marked  off  from  what  follows.  His  lineage  forms  the  sole  topic 
of  chapter  37,  with  emphasis  upon  the  descent  from  Venus  and 
Aeneas."-  In  chapter  38  he  passes  to  Caesar's  nurture  and  train- 
ing, mentioning  also  his  physical  condition.  The  account  of  his 
offices  and  his  accomplishments  in  each  begins  with  chapter  40 ; 
in  the  next  chapter  the  praetorship  is  described,  in  chapters  42 
and  43  the  consulship  and  particularly  the  proconsulship  in 
Gaul,  in  chapter  44  the  Civil  War,  in  chapter  46  his  exploits  in 
Egypt  and  Pontus.  The  honors  voted  to  him  are  mentioned  in 
chapter  48.     Lamentations   for  the   departed  are  to  be  found 


Bdmische  Geschichte,  VII,  271,  note  2:  "die  Eede  bei  Dio  44.  36-49  (ist) 
eiue  vom  Geschichtsschreiber  verfasste  Declamation."  See  also  Vollmer, 
Laiidationum  Funehrlum,  etc.,  p.  483.  Froude  Caesar:  A  Sketch  522,  note 
1  is  hardly  convincing  when  he  says:  "Dion  Cassius,  however,  can  hardly 
have  himself  composed  the  version  which  he  gives  in  his  history,  for  he 
calls  the  speech  as  ill-timed  as  it  was  brilliant." 

30  Cf.  E.  Schwartz  in  Pauly-Wissowa  3,  1688;  on  pp.  1697-1698  he 
declares:  "Dass  in  dem  erhaltenen  Biichern  (i.e.  of  Dio)  von  XXXVI  an 
Livius  in  grossen  Massen  steckt,  ist  eine  weit  verbreitete  und  sehr  wahr- 
scheinlich  richtige  Meinung. "  See  also  p.  1698  foil.:  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  in  his  list  and  analysis  of  the  "  Congruenzen "  between  them  the 
large  number  for  the  events  of  the  year  44  B.C.  Note  especially  Schwartz' 
conclusions  on  p.  1714.  Hugo  Grohs  Der  Wert  des  GescMclitswerhes  des 
Cassius  Dio  als  Quelle  filr  die  Geschichte  der  Jahre  49-44  v.  Chr."  (Berlin, 
1884)  states  flatly  (p.  135):  "In  der  Darstellung  der  Geschichte  der 
Jahre  49-44  benutzte  er  als  Hauptquelle  das  Livianische  Geschichtswerk. ' ' 
Schwartz  in  the  article  above  cited  (pp.  1707-1708)  discusses  tlie  manner 
in  which  Livy  used  Caesar's  Commentaries.  And  in  connection  with  Dio's 
account  of  Caesar's  speech  at  the  time  of  the  panic  in  his  camp  just  before 
the  battle  with  Ariovistus  Schwartz  says:  "Die  rhetorische  ubertreibung 
des  Sehlusses  der  caesarischen  Eede  .  .  .  XXXVIII  46,  3.  4  steht  fiir 
Livius  fest  durch  Trontin.  L  11.  3  =  IV.  5.  11." 

31  The  best  ancient  account  of  the  contents  of  the  laudatio  appears  in 
Cicero  de  Oratore  II.  11.  45-46  and  84.  342  foil.  An  excellent  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  is  that  of  F.  Vollmer,  Laudationum  Funehrlum 
Romanorum  Historia  et  Eeliquiarum  Editio  (Jahrh.  f.  class.  Phil.,  Suppl. 
XVIII,  445-528)  ;  see  also  his  article  in  Pauly-Wissowa  12.  992-994.  It 
is  however  interesting  that  Cicero  (de  Orat.  II.  84.  341)  points  out  that 
the  laud'atio  was  characterized  by  hrevitas  nuda  ct  inorn-ata. 

32  The  fragment  of  Caesar's  own  laudatio  funebris  over  his  aunt  Julia 
deals  with  her  (and  his)  family  and  lineage,  including  the  reference  to  the 
descent  from  Venus   (Suet.  lulius  6.  1). 
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throughout  the  speech,  and  chapter  49,  the  concluding:  chapter, 
closely  resembles  a  dirge. 

Cicero  tells  us  that  the  laudator  should  refer  to  the  wealth  of 
the  deceased  and  his  wise  use  of  it  ;^'  says  Dio  (chapter  39)  : 
".  .  .  .  in  his  private  affairs  he  showed  himself  an  excellent 
manager  and  very  liberal  at  the  same  time,  being  careful  to  keep 
enough  of  what  he  had  inherited,  yet  lavish  in  spending  with  an 
unsparing  hand  what  he  had  acquired."  Of  his  kin  (another  of 
the  fortunae  bona  which  Cicero  tells  us  should  be  discussed)  he 
says  in  the  same  chapter :  ' '  for  all  his  relatives,  except  the  most 
im])ious,  he  possessed  a  strong  affection.  For  he  did  not  neglect 
any  of  them  in  misfortune  nor  did  he  envy  those  in  good  fortune, 
but  he  helped  these  to  increase  the  property  they  already  had, 
and  made  up  to  the  others  w'hat  they  lacked,  giving  some  of  them 
money,  some  lands,  some  offices,  and  some  priesthoods."  Next 
should  (and  does)  come  a  reference  to  friends:  "Again,  his  con- 
duct toward  his  friends  and  other  associates  was  remarkable.  He 
never  scorned  or  insulted  any  of  them,  but  while  courteous  to  all 
alike,  he  rewarded  many  times  over  those  who  a.ssisted  him  in  any 
project  and  won  the  devotion  of  the  rest  by  benefits,  never  dis- 
paraging any  one  of  brilliant  position,  nor  humiliating  any  one 
who  was  bettering  himself,  but,  just  as  if  he  himself  were  being 
exalted  through  all  of  them  and  were  acquiring  strength  and 
honor,  he  took  delight  in  seeing  great  numbers  become  equal  to 
himself."  Referring  to  his  bodily  condition  Antony  describes 
his  "great  physical  strength"  (chap.  46)  and  speaks  of  him  as 
"a  man  who  possessed  to  a  conspicuous  degree  a  body  that  was 
altogether  adequate"  (chap.  38). 

A  comparison  with  other  eminent  men  is  to  be  found  in 
chapter  40:^^  "becoming  the  greatest  not  only  of  his  contem- 
poraries but  of  all  others  who  ever  wdelded  any  power 


•"'-  ' '  nou  f  uisse  insolcntem  in  pecunia,  iioii  se  praetulisse  aliis  propter 
abundantiam  fortunae;  ut  opes  et  copiae  iion  superbiae  videantur  ao 
libidiiii  sed  bonitati  ac  moderationi  facultateni  ct  materiam  dedisse" 
(de  Orat.  II.  84.  342). 

3*Cf.  Cicero  de  Oratore  II.  85.  348:  "Est  etiani  cum  ceteris  praestan- 
tibus  viris  comparatio  in  laudatione  praeclara. " 
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For  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  others  this  authority  had  served 
only  to  reveal  their  weakness,  but  him  it  made  more  illus- 
trious .  .  .  . ;  he  alone  of  men  after  obtaining  for  himself  so  great 
good  fortune  as  a  result  of  his  nobility  of  character  neither  dis- 
graced it  nor  treated  it  wantonly." 

Particularly  should  be  stressed  "res  ....  aut  magnitudine 
praestabiles  aut  novitate  primae  aut  genere  ipso  singulares.  "^^ 
Under  this  head  would  fall,  for  example,  the  following  statement 
(chap.  42)  :  "Places  of  which  we  had  not  even  heard  the  names, 
to  lead  us  to  think  that  they  existed,  he  likewise  subdued  for 
us;  the  formerly  unknown  he  made  accessible,  the  formerly 
unexplored  he  made  navigable,  by  the  greatness  of  his  purpose 
and  the  greatness  of  his  resolution."  Indeed  had  he  not  been 
prevented  (chap.  43),  "he  would  have  subdued  all  Britain 
together  with  the  other  islands  which  surround  it  and  all  Ger- 
many to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  so  that  we  should  have  had  as  our 
boundaries  for  the  future,  not  land  or  people,  but  the  air  and  the 
outer  sea." 

To  Caesar's  clemency  there  are,  of  course,  many  scattered 
references ;  besides,  chapters  45,  46,  and  47  are  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  this  theme. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  to  be  seen  that  in  this  address  we 
have  a  very  close  observance  of  the  rules  governing  the  laudatio^^ 
and  that  in  general  the  speech  is  built  according  to  the  approved 
formulae.  Now  it  is  agreed  that  Dio's  speech  is  "ficta" ;  is  it  not 
then  the  development  by  Dio  of  a  speech  for  Antony,  constructed 
most  meticulously  according  to  the  accepted  rules?     This  being 


35  de  Oratore  II.  85.  347. 

3<'>  In  Appian  too  we  find  the  proocmium  and  clearly  recognize  a  number 
of  the  topics  of  the  formal  laudatio,  though  not  as  fullv  developed  as  in 
Dio: 

' '  At  the  same  time  with  rapid  speech  he  recited  his  wars,  his  battles, 
his  victories,  the  nations  he  had  brought  under  his  country's  sway,  and 
the  spoils  he  had  sent  home,  extolling  each  exploit  as  miraculous,  and  all 
the  time  exclaiming,  '  Thou  alone  hast  come  forth  unvanquished  from  all 
the  battles  thou  hast  fought.  Thou  alone  hast  avenged  thy  country  of 
the  outrage  put  upon  it  300  years  ago,  bringing  to  their  knees  those 
savage  tribes,  the  only  ones  that  ever  broke  into  and  burned  the  city 
of  Rome.'  " 
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the  case,  we  have  every  rig-ht  in  the  world  to  disregard  Dio  and 
turn  to  our  other  sources  for  a  reliable  account. 

Cicero,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Philippic  exaggerates  Antony 's 
share  in  everything  he  regards  as  a  crime  or  misdeed,  but  still  he 
neither  states  that  Antony  delivered  a  laudatio  in  the  technical 
sense  nor  declares  that  the  address  was  a  lengthy  one. 

What  now  shall  we  say  of  Suetonius'  Jaudationis  loco?  Only 
this,  that  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  time  which  the 
hindafio  might  properly  have  consumed,  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  oath.  But,  aside  from 
this,  does  it  not  seem  certain  that  Antony  in  his  perpauca  verba 
cast  aside  all  the  formulae  for  the  stereotyped  laudatio  such  as  we 
have  read  in  Cicero's  de  Orafore,  and  uttered  most  briefly  words 
of  praise  and  compas.sion  ?  This  would  be  in  complete  harmony 
with  ad  Atticum  XIV.  10.  1 ;  the  hostile  tone  of  the  Second 
Philippic'  would  cause  us  to  discount  his  words,  even  were  they 
regarded  as  substantiating  Plutarch  and  Appian. 

Our  conclusion  is  then  that  Suetonius'  account  is  correct,  that 
Antony  spoke  most  briefly,  and  that  the  other  authorities  are  to 
be  set  aside  in  comparison  with  this  account,  for  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Suetonius  by  every  means  in  his  power  stresses  the 
absence  of  a  formal  laudatio  and  the  extreme  brevity  of  Antony's 
remarks ;  that  the  laudatio,  which  was  customary,  would  perforce 
be  taken  for  granted  by  writers  less  painstaking,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  composing  speeches  for 
historical  personages  the  rhetoricians  and  historians  certainly  did 
not  fail  to  write  a  formal  laudatio  for  Caesar  on  this  occasion,"' 
and  that  in  Dio  we  have  such  a  speech  conforming  most  carefully 
to  the  rules  for  the  laudatio  funehris. 

That  the  decree  and  the  oath  were  read,  would  seem  to  be 
certain,  on  the  evidence  of  both  Suetonius  and  Appian.  AVhether 
Antonv  or  the  herald  read  them,  is  to  be  decided  according  as 


37  0.  E.  Schmidt,  "Die  letzten  Kiimpfe  der  romischen  Ecpviblik," 
Jahrh.  f.  class.  PhtloloffU',  Suppl.  13  (pp.  663-722)  says  (p.  669)  of  the 
speeches  of  Cicero  and  of  Calenus  in  Dio  (XLV.  14-47  and  XLVI.  1-28)  : 
"Meiner  Ansicht  nacli  riihren  diese  Eeden  trotz  ihrer  Leidenschaft  voii 
Ehetoren  her." 
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one  chooses  Appian  or  Suetonius  as  the  more  reliable.  In  view 
of  what  has  already  been  said,  one  would  conclude  that  the 
herald  read  them.^^ 

Did  Antony  then  lift  Caesar's  robe  aloft  and  point  out  the 
"rent  the  envious  Casca"  and  each  of  the  others  had  made? 
Plutarch  and  Appian  both  tell  us  so,  the  former  in  two  of  the 
lives.  Dio  fails  to  mention  it,  and  Cicero  who  would  have  had 
every  reason  to  emphasize  this  method  of  firing  the  mob  on 
Antony 's  part,  fails  even  to  hint  at  it :  Suetonius  omits  all  refer- 
ence to  it.  Of  course,  Appian  and  Plutarch  have  very  much  in 
common, ^^  going  back  doubtless  in  many  cases  to  a  common 
source.  With  this  in  mind,  one  would  hesitate  to  accept  the 
Appian-Plutarch  statement  and  follow  instead  the  less  ghastly 
version.^" 

That  the  gown  in  which  he  had  been  murdered,  appeared 
conspicuously  in  the  funeral  ceremonies,  Suetonius  {lulius  84. 1) 
tells  us,  describing  the  gilded  shrine,  a  replica  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  Genetrix,  in  which  was  "lectus  eburneus  auro  ac  pur- 
pura stratus  et  ad  caput  tropaeum  cum  veste  in  qua  fuerat 
occisus."     Quintilian   {Instiiutio  Oratoria  VI.  1.  31)   supports 

this  statement : 

....    populuni   Romanum   egit   iii    furorem   praetexta    C.    Caesaris 
piaelata  in   fuiiere  cruenta.     Sciebatur  vi   interfectuni  eum,   corpus 


38  Drumann-Groebe,  Geschichie  Boms,  I-\  74,  who  in  narrating  this  inci- 
dent consistently  sets  Suetonius  aside,  dismisses  the  statement  that  they 
were  read  by  a  herald  "welcher  seine  Rolle  niclit  so  gut  gespielt  haben 
wiirde. ' ' 

39  Schwartz  in  the  article  on  Appian  in  Pauly-Wissowa  2.  226,  in  con- 
nection with  this  very  section,  speaks  of  "die  haufigen  tJbereinstimmungen 
mit  Plutarch."  He  continues:  "So  werden  die  Concordanzen  zwischen  A. 
and  Plutarch  zu  einer  sehr  intricaten  Materie,  an  deren  Entwirrung  nicht 
eher  zu  denken  ist,  bis  eine  zuverlassige  Restitution  des  Livius  vorliegt." 
Indeed  O.  E.  Schmidt  {Die  letsten  Kdmpfe,  etc.,  669)  asserts  of  Appian, 
Plutarch,  and  Dio:  ".  .  .  .  ja  die  Erzahlungen  der  drei  Autoren  sind 
einander  so  verwandt,  dass  man — cum  grano  sails — das,  was  sie  zusam- 
mengenommen  berichten,  als  eine  Tradition  behalten  kann.  Das  Endurteil 
iiber  diese  jiingere  griechische  Tradition  kann  nur  dahin  lauten,  dass 
dieselbe  im  grossen  Ganzen  eine  ziemlich  verderbte  ist."  See  also  his  con- 
clusions on  pages  686  and  687,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  value  of  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  and  Suetonius  above  Appian,  Plutarch,  and  Dio. 

■10  Schwartz  (p.  232)  discussing  Appian  says:  "Kurz,  dies  ist  nicht 
mehr  (Jeschichte,  soinlern  liislorisclier  Roman." 
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denique    ipsum    inpositum    leeto    erat,    vestis    tamen    ilia    sanguine 

madens    ita   repraesentavit    iniaginem    sceleris,    ut   non    occisus    esse 

Caesar,  sed  turn  maxime  occidi  videretur. 

It  is  interesting'  to  note  that  Quintilian  declares  that  the  mob 

was  roused  to  passion  by  the  sight  of  the  bloody  robe  and  makes 

no  mention  of  a  speech  on  Antony's  part. 

That  in  his  brief  remarks  Antony  may  have  referred  to  the 
robe  before  them  when  uttering  words  of  pity  for  his  dead  chief 
and  friend,  is  not  impossible,  and  this  may  have  been  readily 
exaggerated  into  an  account  representing  him  as  shaking  it  aloft, 
in  the  work  from  which  Ajipian  and  Plutarch  drew  their 
common  material. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  discussion  to  the  words  of 
Antony  and  the  funeral  of  Caesar.  But  in  deciding  the  question 
whether  Antony  delivered  a  long,  elaborate  funeral  speech  or 
contented  himself  with  but  a  few  words,  employing  a  herald 
to  read  the  senate's  decree  and  the  oath,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  entire  situation  at  the  time,  as  Antony  would  have 
regarded  it. 

To  be  sure,  there  had  been  suspicions  entertained  by  Caesar 
for  more  than  a  year  that  he  would  meet  his  end  at  the  hands 
of  assassins  ;^'  to  be  sure  he  had  known  of  meetings  of  opponents 
and  conspiracies.*'-  But  time  had  gone  by:  Caesar's  power  had 
increased,  the  oath  seemed  even  to  him  a  great  source  of  security, 
and  in  reliance  on  it  (so  many  believed)  he  had  dismissed  his 
Spanish  bodyguard.*^  Moreover,  his  clemency  to  those  who  had 
fought  against  him  must  have  seemed  a  veritable  shield  and 
buckler. 

It  was  indeed  stated  that  Antony  had  been  approached  by 
Trebonius  in  45  B.C.  to  secure  his  participation  in  a  plot  against 
Caesar's  life."  He  had  refused  to  join  in  it,  but  had  not  divulged 
the  nuitter  to  Caesar.  Why  Antony  was  approached,  we  can 
readily  surmise ;  it  was  undoubtedly  because  in  the  period  imme- 


41  Cicero  pro  MarceJIo  7.  21-23.  -la  Suetonius  lulius  86.   1. 

42  Suetonius  lulivs  75.  H.  44  Plutarch  Antony  13. 
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diately  preceding  he  had  been  in  Caesar's  bad  graces  for  his 
conduct  in  Rome  while  he  had  been  in  charge  of  affairs  during 
the  dictator's  absence.  And  the  plotters  would  naturally  have 
felt  that  the  embittered  spirit  of  one  who  had  so  recently  stood 
next  to  Caesar  in  authority*^  would  be  fertile  soil  for  their 
plans.  At  any  rate  he  refused,  and  on  Caesar's  return  from 
Spain  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  them ;  as  an  unmis- 
takable and  convincing  proof  Antony  was  named  Caesar's  col- 
league in  the  consulship  for  44  B.C. 

So  Avhen  on  the  Ides  of  March  Caesar  was  struck  down,  the 
shock  to  Antony,  who  was  undeniably  loyal  to  his  chief,  must 
have  been  great.^"  It  must  have  seemed  at  first  as  though  every- 
thing that  was  firm  in  the  government  of  the  state  had  been 
overthrown.  To  this  was  very  naturally  and  properly  added 
fear  for  his  own  life,  for  we  know  how  seriously  the  conspirators 
had  considered  striking  him  down  with  Caesar.*" 

Immediately  after  the  assassination,  therefore,  Antony  fled 
in  disguise  to  his  home*^  and  fortified  it.*''  But  his  well-known 
courage  must  have  returned  quickly  and  shown  him  that  all  was 
by  no  means  lost.  He  realized  that  he  must  act  warily  but  saw 
his  own  strategic  position  as  consul  and  the  highest  official  in 
Rome :  moreover,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  well  as  his  greater 
astuteness,  the  army  just  outside  the  walls,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Lepidus,  would  readily  be  obedient  to  his  orders. 

Then  followed  on  March  16  the  communications  with  the 
representatives  of  the  conspirators;  Antony  was  walking  on 
slippery  ground  but  he  did  it  most  cautiously.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  oath  which  all  had  taken  to  protect  Caesar's  life  or 


•45  Throughout  -47  B.C.  he  had  been  Caesar's  magister  equiium. 

46  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  great  pains  were  taken  to  entice  him  to 
remain  outside  the  curia  (Plutarch  Antony  13.  2  and  Brutus  17.  1;  Dio 
44.  19.  1;  Appian  B.  C.  II.  117;  Cicero  Philippic  II.  14.  34  and  XIII.  10.  22, 
ad  Familiarcs  X.  28.  1).  It  was  Trebonius  who  kept  him  outside:  Plutarch 
Caesar  66.  3  and  Zonaras  X.  11  incorrectly  name  Decimus  Brutus. 

47  Dio  44,  19,  2,  Velleius  Paterculus  II.  58,  Plutarch  Brutus  18,  2-3  and 
Antony  13:  cf.  Cieero  ad  Atticum  XV.  4.  2  and  ad  Familiares  X.  28.  1. 

48  Dio  44.  22.  2  and  Plutarch  Antony  14.  1. 

49  Appian  B.  C.  II.  118. 
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avenge  his  death.  But  although  the  importance  of  observing  it 
was  first  in  his  mind,  still  he  was  very  ready  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  senate  and  let  that  body  deliberate  and  decide ;  he  con- 
cluded: "we  will  consider  as  propitious  for  the  city  whatever 
you  may  approve  in  common.  "^'^  So  it  was  agreed  that,  as 
consul,  he  should  assemble  the  senate,  for  the  conspirators  felt 
certain  of  the  attitude  of  that  body. 

The  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  seventeenth  gave  Antony 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  extraordinary  astute- 
ness. "When  the  senators  insisted  that  a  resolution  should  be 
passed  about  Caesar,  Antony  reminded  them  that  if  Caesar's 
dictatorship  had  been  legitimate  all  his  acts  must  be  confirmed ; 
if  they  should  resolve  that  Caesar  was  a  usurper  his  body  must 
be  thrown  into  the  Tiber  and  his  acts,  many  of  which  affected 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  must  be  annulled ;  and  since 
some  senators  were  actually  holding  offices  by  his  appointment, 
while  others  had  been  designated  by  him  for  future  posts,  they 
would  all  be  obliged  to  resign.  Let  them  then  decide  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  make  this  sacrifice.  It  remained  for  the 
senators  to  consider  on  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  would 
prefer  to  be  impaled.  "^^  Thus  with  Cicero's  aid  (strange  com- 
pany) the  amnesty  for  the  past  was  proclaimed,^-  and  the 
validity  of  all  Caesar's  acts  and  arrangements  was  voted. "^^  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Antony  was  in  manner  most  conciliatory 
toward  the  conspirators,  pointing  out  the  dangers  that  would 
menace  them  if  Caesar's  body  were  cast  forth  unburied;  what 
he  stressed  was  the  desirability  of  peace  and  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  a  renewal  of  civil  war. 

With  the  passage  of  the  decree  legalizing  the  status  of 
Caesar's  acts  Antony  was  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  Piso's 


r>o  Appian  B.  C.  II.  124. 

51  T.  Rice  Holmes,  The  Roman  Bepuhlic  III,  345-346. 

52  Cicero   Philippic   I.    1.    1,   Velleius    Paterculus   II.    oS,    Appian    B.  C. 
II.  135,  Plutarch  Cicero  42.  2. 

53  Appian  B.C.  II.   135,  Cicero  ad  Atticum  XVI.   14.   1,  and  Philippic 
II.  39.  100. 
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proposal  validating  his  will  and  authorizing  a  funeral. ^^  If  his 
other  acts  were  to  be  valid,  should  not  his  will,  that  document 
which  is  treated  with  most  respect  among  all  men  ?^^  And  if  his 
will  is  valid  and  all  his  official  acts,  how  can  a  funeral  be  denied 
to  him  who  had  held  by  far  the  highest  station  in  Rome  ? 

After  the  meeting  of  the  senate  hostages  were  sent  by  Antony 
and  Lepidus  to  the  conspirators  and  thereupon  Lepidus  acted 
as  Brutus'  host  and  Antony  as  Cassius'.'"'^ 

The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  placed  in  Antony's 
hands.  Young  Octavius  would  logically  have  delivered  the 
funeral  address,  had  he  been  present,  as  Caesar's  kin  and  chief 
heir,  but  in  his  absence  Antony  said  what  was  to  be  said. 

Shrewd  as  he  had  shown  himself  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
conspirators  and  in  the  senate,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  thrown 
off  the  mask  at  once,  and  that,  too,  but  five  days  after  the 
murder. '^'  What  his  purpose  was,  is  clear — to  make  use  of  the 
funeral  to  rouse  the  mob  against  the  assassins.  But  to  stake 
everything  on  his  own  oratorical  skill  and  to  endeavor  to  throw 
everything  into  chaos  and  strife  and  to  have  it  recognized  that 
he  was  wholly  responsible,  seems  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  guile  with  which  he  had  been  acting  since  Caesar's  murder. 
The  hazard  was  too  great :  his  own  life  had  been  in  danger  with 
Caesar's  when  he  was  regarded  merely  as  Caesar's  chief  aid. 
Should  he  try  to  stir  up  the  crowd  and  fail,  or  sweep  only  a 
part  of  it  with  him,  his  life  would  be  in  the  utmost  peril.  Cassius 
had  another  knife  ready  ' '  and  a  big  one " ;  he  had  told  Antony 


54Appian  B.C.  II.  135-136,  Plutarch  Brutus  20.  1.  Lactantiiis  (I.  1.5) 
is  doubtless  right  in  his  emphasis  on  Antony's  influence  in  the  matter,  but 
clearly  wrong  in  describing  Piso's  position:  "Quod  si  consul  non  fuisset 
Antonius,  C.  Caesar  pro  suis  in  rem  publicam  meritis  etiam  defuncti 
hominis  honore  caruisset,  et  quidem  consilio  Pisonis  soceri,  et  L.  Caesaris 
propinqui,  qui  vetabant  funus  fieri,  .  .  .  ."  See  in  this  connection  Appian 
B.   C.   II.    135-13(3. 

55  Cicero  Phil.  II.  42.   109. 

56Dio  44.  34.  6-7,  Plutarch  Brutus  19.  2,  Cicero  Philippic  I.  13.  31, 
Livy  Epitome  116. 

57  Cf.  Cicero  Philippic  II.  36.  90:  "Etsi  turn,  cum  optimum  te  puta- 
baut  me  quidem  dissentiente,  .  .  .  . " 

58Dio  44.  34.  7. 
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this  but  the  day  before.^'*    Moreover,  had  Antony  such  confidence 
in  his  oratorical  skill  as  to  stake  so  much  upon  it  ?^^ 

No,  he  would  use  for  his  purpose  means  far  less  obvious.  As 
one  of  these,  he  displayed  before  the  throng  a  shrine  which  was 
a  replica  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix:  this  served  to  remind 
the  people  not  only  of  the  magnificent  Forum  lulium  which 
Caesar  had  built  and  of  which  the  temple  was  the  chief  build- 
ing, but  also  of  Pharsalus,  at  Avhich  he  had  vowed  to  erect  this 
edifice,  and  above  all  of  Caesar's  descent  from  the  deities  from 
whom  Rome  itself  was,  so  to  speak,  sprung.  There,  too,  w:as  the 
robe  which  Caesar  had  worn  to  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  pierced 
with  the  twenty-three  thrusts  and  stained  Avith  his  blood.  Strains 
were  sung  from  Pacuvius  and  Atilius  emphasizing  the  merciless 
death  of  him  that  was  ever  merciful.  The  people  too  had 
already  learned  the  contents  of  the  will,  and  especially  of  the  gift 
of  the  gardens  across  the  Tiber  as  a  public  park,  and  of  the 
bequest  of  three  hundred  sesterces  to  each  Roman.  They  had 
learned  too  that  Decimus  Brutus  and  others  of  the  assassins 
figured  in  Caesar's  will.  The  fluteplayers  and  actors  appeared 
at  the  funeral  in  the  very  garments  which  had  been  woni  on  the 
days  of  Caesar's  great  triumphs.  And  fijially  came  the  reading 
of  the  decree  in  which  the  Roman  senate,  the  body  in  whose  pre- 
sence and  by  many  of  whose  members  he  had  been  slain,  had 
lavished  all  human  and  divine  honors  on  him ;  this  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  oath,  by  which  all  Romans  had  bound 
themselves  to  protect  his  life  and,  if  death  should  come,  to  avenge 
his  murder;  this  the  herald  read  standing  beside  his  murdered 
body  and  next  to  the  robe  which  the  assassins  had  pierced.  These 
were  the  means  which  Antony  used  to  rouse  the  populace;  he 
did  speak  a  few  words  but  he  moved  the  crowd  most  effectively 
by  means  other  than  words. 

This  was  in  accord  with  the  wary  policy  which  Antony  had 
been  pursuing  since  Caesar  was  murdered;  why  should  he  cast 

59  Tyrrell  and  Purser  V,  p.  xxxix,  express  (]oul)t  of  the  ability  of 
Antony  to  make  "the  great  speeches  put  into  his  mouth  by  Dio  Cassius, 
Plutarch,  and  Sliakespere. " 
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caution  to  the  winds  now  and  openly  assume  full  responsibility 
by  delivering  a  long  funeral  address  which  should  itself  stir  up 
the  mob  ?"" 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that,  to  have  used  the  laudafio 
for  this  purpose  would  have  been  unprecedented.  It  was  not 
among  the  Romans  a  real  display  of  eloquence ;  no  famous  orator 
had  employed  it  to  show  his  skill.  Even  young  boys  and  men 
untrained  in  speaking  had  delivered  laudationes  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Its  contents  w'ere  formal,  and  it  dealt  mainly  with 
externals. 

We  may  then  accept  the  account  in  Suetonius,  emphasizing 
as  it  does  the  brevity  of  Antony's  remarks,  as  correct,  and 
relegate  the  elaborate  speech  of  Dio  and  that  in  Appian  also 
to  the  realm  of  the  rhetoricians.  For  well  did  Antony  follow 
the  instructions  of  Quintilian  :*^^  "Non  solum  autem  dicendo  sed 
etiam  faciendo  quaedam  lacrimas  movemus." 

The  view  which  this  paper  defends,  is  one,  it  must  be  admitted, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  xery  few  scholars.  Among  those 
who  have  been  ranged  upon  the  opposite  side  may  be  mentioned 
(honoris  causa)  Drumann,*^-  Baumgarten-Crusius,^^  Groebe,*** 
Gardthausen,''^  Lange,*^*^  Ibne,"^  Carl  Peter, -'^  T.  Rice  Holmes,'^'' 
Mace,''*'  and  Hermann   Schiller;'^  in  effect,  all  of  them  brand 


60  Ihne,  Edmische  Geschichte  VII.  270,  despite  his  belief  in  tlie  elabo- 
rate address,  admits  that  the  people  were  roused  mainly  through  other 
means  than  Antony's  words:  "  Sie  [i.e.,  a  laudatio  funebris]  war  auf  das 
gemeine  Volk  berechnet,  das  weniger  durch  den  Gehalt  der  Worte  als  durch 
theatralische  Schaustiicke  gewonnen  wird.  Audi  die  Wirkung  von 
Antonius '  Eede  beruhte  nieht  auf  der  Kunst  seiner  Eednergabe,  soudern 
auf  der  geschickten  Anordnung  der  ganzen  Feierlichkeit. ' ' 

61  Inst.  Or.  VI.  1.  30. 

62  Geschichte  Boms  1~,  74. 

63  In  the  note  on  lulius  84.  2. 

64  Drumann-Groebe   Geschichte  Boms  \~,   74. 

65  Aufin-stns  und  seine  Zeit,  I.  1.  24  and  40. 
e(i  Bomische  AlterthUmer  III2  (1876),  489. 
65-  Bomische  Geschichte  VII,  270-272. 

Gs  Geschichte  Boms  II,  382-383   (Halle,  1866). 
69  The  Boman  BepubUc  III,  347. 

''0  Essai  kur  Suetone  (Bibliotheque  dcs  Kcolcs  Franc^aises  d'Athi-nrs  ct 
de  Borne  fascicule  82). 

'1  GescJiichte  der  romi-schen  Kaiserzeit  I.   1.   19. 
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Suetonius  as  a  falsifier.  The  only  works  which  I  have  seen,  in 
which  the  belief  that  Antony  did  not  deliver  a  laudatio  is 
expressed  or  implied,  are  the  various  editions  of  Suetonius  by 
Casaubon,'-  the  note  of  Sabellieus,'^  the  edition  of  Suetonius 
lulius-Augustus  by  Westcott  and  Rankin,"'*  and  Ferrero's  The 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  RomeJ^  Vollmer'*^  expresses  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 

The  note  of  Westcott  and  Rankin  reads  as  follows :  "It  was 
dangerous  for  Antony  to  commit  himself,  in  an  outspoken  man- 
ner, in  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  His  position  was 
insecure  and  he  could  not  have  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
future  policy.  His  method  was  well  adapted  to  test  the  feelings 
of  the  populace,  and  to  excite  regret  for  Caesar."  It  is  sur- 
prising to  observe,  however,  that  no  hint  is  given  either  of  a 
difference  of  statement  in  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Dio,  or  of  the 
fact  that  the  well-nigh  unanimous  opinion  of  historians  and 
classical  scholars  is  distinctly  to  the  contrary. 

Ferrero  of  all  biographers,  historians,  and  editors  states  the 
situation  {mea  quidem  sententia)  most  clearly  and  in  the  main 
convincingly:  "The  consul  [i.e.,  Antony]  showed  much  adroit- 
ness in  evading  this  difficult  task:  he  ordered  the  public  crier 
to  read  the  decree  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  detailing  the  numerous  and  splendid  honors  awarded  to 
Caesar  and  the  form  of  oath  which  the  senators  had  undertaken 
to  swear  to  the  dictator.  He  added  a  few  words  and  left  the 
rostra.  By  thus  employing  the  very  terms  in  which  the  Senate 
had  eulogized  the  dead  man,  he  satisfied  the  popular  party  and 
gave  the  conservatives  no  pretext  for  dissatisfaction,  as  they  had 

themselves  approved  these  decrees  some  months  previously 

It  is  ...  .  highly  improbable  that  Antony  would  have  made  a 
great  sj^eech  at  that  moment :  as  consul  he  had  more  important 
matters  to  consider ;  nor  could  he  possibly  have  given  such  clear 


■-  Note  on  Suetonius  IitUus  84.2. 

"3  See  the  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Casaubon   (1610,  Paris). 

74  Note  on  Suetonius  lulius  84.  2. 

■5  Translated  by  A.  E.  Zimmern,  ITT.  26-27. 

'n  Laudationnm  Fvnehrhtm,  etc.,  p.  483. 
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provocation  to  the  conspirators,  at  a  time  when  he  was  anxious 
not  to  compromise  himself  with  any  party.  In  short,  the  dis- 
turbances which  followed  Caesar's  funeral  were  the  result  of 
longstanding  political  tension:  when  the  conspirators'  party  had 
broken  with  Antony,  they  accused  him  of  provoking  the  riot  by 
his  speeches  and  intrigues.  Such  is  the  origin  of  this  legend, 
which  was  greatly  embellished  by  later  historians  and  especially 
by  Dion  Cassius." 
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CAESAR'S  SON  AND  HEIR 

BY 

MONEOE  E.  DEUTSCH 


INTRODUCTORY 

Julius  Caesar's  choice  of  his  successor  was  without  question 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  not  merely  of 
Rome  but  of  the  entire  Occidental  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
let  one's  mind  range  over  the  possibilities,  had  some  one  other 
than  Augustus  succeeded  him ;  instead  of  the  Roman  Empire 
that  stood  for  centuries,  we  might  have  had  continuous  strife  and 
civil  war,  one  ambitious  leader  quickly  striking  down  and  suc- 
ceeding another,  only  to  fall  in  his  turn  after  a  brief  period  of 
power.  Chaos  and  the  early  breakdown  and  disintegration  of 
the  Roman  world  might  so  easily  have  been  the  record. 

The  modern  nations  erected  upon  Roman  civilization  might 
have  had  their  contact  with  it  curtailed  by  centuries.  How 
different  the  spread  of  Christianity  might  have  been,  had  the 
single  state  which  it  actually  found,  been  broken  up  a  few 
years  after  Caesar's  death  into  numerous  separate  bits,  some  of 
which  would  doubtless  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Western 
barbarians,  while  others  reverted  to  the  control  of  Oriental 
dynasties. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  history  of  the  world — and 
not  merely  for  the  five  centuries  during  which  the  Roman 
Empire  lasted — was  greatly  affected  by  the  choice  which  Julius 
Caesar  then  made.  To  put  it  differently,  all  this  hinged  upon 
a  sentence  or  two  in  Caesar's  will.  And  it  is  the  results  which 
ensued  and  those  which  might  have  ensued,  that  make  it  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  prompted 
his  choice,  and  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  toward  what  points  the 
needle  veered  before  it  finally  rested  upon  the  young  Octavius.* 
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THE  SITUATION 

Had  Caesar  left  a  legitimate  son,  there  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  no  problem.  But  Julia,  his  only  legitimate 
child,  had  died  nearly  ten  years  before  him.  And  so  the  same 
dire  situation  which  confronted  Alexander's  kingdom  at  his 
death,  seemed  about  to  confront  the  Roman  world. ^ 

During  his  lifetime  Julius  Caesar  doubtless  made  many  wills, 
altering  them  as  circumstances  changed.  We  know  nothing  at 
all  concerning  them  save  the  single  fact  that  Suetonius  tells 
us:-  "Quintus  Tubero  tradit  heredem  ab  eo  scribi  solitum  ex 
consulatu  ipsius  primo  usque  ad  intium  civilis  belli  Cn.  Pom- 
peium,  idque  militibus  pro  contione  recitatum."  From  this  we 
glean  that  from  the  year  59  B.C.  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  Pompey  was  named  as  Caesar's  heir  in  each  of  the 
several  wills  (solitum)  which  he  made.  This  choice  is  easy  to 
understand.  Pompey  was  in  59  not  only  a  partner  in  the  First 
Triumvirate  but  had  that  very  year  married  Julia,  Caesar's 
only  child;  the  affection  between  Pompey  and  Julia  was  great 
despite  the  difference  in  age,'  and  Caesar  himself  loved  her 
deeply.  When  she  died  in  childbirth  in  54  B.C.,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  retain  Pompey  as  his  heir;  it  was  only  when  the 
civil  war  between  them  actually  broke  out  in  49  B.C.  that  the 
inheritance  was  assigned  to  another. 

Who  it  was  that  replaced  him  between  that  date  and  Septem- 
ber 13,  45  B.C.,  we  do  not  know,  nor  have  we  even  a  word  referring 
to  any  will  made  in  the  interim.  But  that  he  made  a  will  or 
a  succession  of  them  and  named  an  heir  or  heirs,  we  can  be 
certain.  He  left  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  neither  grandsons 
nor  granddaughters,  neither  brothers  nor  sisters.  And  remem- 
bering Caesar's  position  and  power  in  the  State  in  about  46  b.c, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  given  heed  to  the  contingency  of 

1  Eduard  Meyer,  Caesars  Monarchie,  515  ff. 

-  Suetonius  lulius  83.1. 

a  Valerius  Maximus  TV.6.4;    Plutarcli,  Cncsur  23.4  and   PomiH-ij   53.1-4. 
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death ;  moreover,  his  wealth  had  increased  greatly  and  this  alone 
would  prompt  him  to  make  a  will,  even  as  he  had  when  he  was 
far  poorer. 

Besides,  Caesar  realized  the  state  of  his  health.  His  pre- 
viously vigorous  constitution  had  begun  to  give  way,*  although, 
when  he  was  struck  down,  he  was  but  fifty-five  years  old.^ 
During  the  last  period  of  his  life  we  know  that  he  suffered  from 
nightmares  and  sudden  attacks  of  faintness''  and  was  in  generally 
poor  health.'  He  had  had  at  least  two  attacks  of  epilepsy,*'  and 
according  to  one  report  was  afflicted  by  it  at  the  very  end  of  his 
life.^  Indeed  on  the  day  of  his  assassination  he  considered 
deferring  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  partly,  to  be  sure,  because 
of  Calpurnia's  forebodings  but  also  because  of  the  state  of  his 
health.!" 

All  this  doubtless  made  him  brood  over  death  and  discuss 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  prefer  to  meet  it.  We  recall,  for 
example,  how  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  Marcus  Lepidus  the 
evening  before  his  murder,  the  question  was  asked  "quisnam 
esset  finis  vitae  commodissimus, "  and  Caesar  declared  that  he 
"repentinum  inopinatumque  praetulerat.''^^ 

4  ' '  Fuisse  traditur  ....  valitudine  prospera,  nisi  quod  tempore  extremo 
repente  animo  linqui  atque  etiam  per  somnum  exterreri  solebat ' ' — Suetonius 
luliiis  45.1. 

5M.  E.  Deutseli,  "The  Year  of  Caesar's  Birth,"  Transaetions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  XLV,  17-28  argues  for  100  B.C.  as  the 
year  in  which  Caesar  was  born;  the  present  statement  is  based  on  these 
conclusions,  despite  tlie  reply  of  T.  Rice  Holmes,  The  Roman  Eepublic  and 
the  Founder  of  the  Empire  (Oxford,  1923),  I,  436-442.  H.  E.  Butler  and 
M.  Cary,  C.  Suetoni  Tranquilli  Divus  lulius  (Oxford,  1927)  discuss  the 
opposing  views  carefully  (pp.  xiv-xvii),  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
born  in  100. 

e  See  note  4. 

"Suetonius  lulius  86.1:   valitudine  minus  prospera  uteretur. 

8  Suetonius  luliit^  45.1. 

9  Appian  Bcllum  Civile  11.110  declares  that  Caesar  planned  to  undertake 
the  campaign  against  the  Parthians  because  he  hoped  "to  cure  his  bodily 
ailment  of  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  which  came  upon  him  suddenly  and 
especially  when  hewas  inactive."  The  translations  employed  in  this  paper 
are  from  the  volumes  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 

10  "ob  infirmam  valetudinem"  says  Suetonius  lulius  81.4,  and  Appian 
B.C.  11.115  narrates:  "after  the  banquet  [i.e.,  on  tlie  evening  of  March 
14]  a  certain  bodily  faintness  came  over  him  in  the  night." 

11  Suetonius  lulius  87:   so  too  Appian  B.  C.  11.115. 
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Some  of  those  about  him  thought  that  he  had  not  wished  to 
live  longer  and  had  given  no  heed  to  his  poor  health,  the  por- 
tents, or  the  warnings  of  friends.  More  than  once  he  said  that 
he  had  lived  long  enough  and  attained  quite  enough  power  and 
glory. '- 

Not  only  was  it  because  of  his  poor  health  that  he  thought 
much  of  death  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  life.  There  was 
also  the  hazard  of  assassination.  Caesar,  recalling  well  the  fate 
of  other  victors  in  civil  wars,  was  not  blind  to  his  own  danger.^^ 
Cicero  in  his  pro  Marcello  ^*  (46  B.C.)  spoke  openly  of  this  fear 
of  Caesar's,  and  endeavored  to  remove  it  by  the  logic  of  his 
arguments.  But  though  plots  menaced  him  from  all  sides,  it 
was  the  view  of  some  that  he  preferred  to  face  these  dangers 
once  for  all  than  to  live  in  constant  fear.'^  Again  and  again  he 
pointed  out  that  his  safety  was  of  less  importance  to  him  than 
to  the  State :  ' '  non  tarn  sua  quam  rei  publicae  interesse,  uti 
salvus  esset."  Most  significant  of  all  in  reference  to  what  would 
follow  his  death  were  his  words:  "rem  publicam,  si  quid  sibi 
eveniret,  neque  quietam  fore  et  aliquanto  deteriore  condicione 
civilia  bella  subituram."^^ 

There  is  no  doubt  then  but  that  Caesar,  in  failing  health  and 
menaced  by  assassination,  thinking,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  State  after  his  strong  hand  should  be  removed  by 
death,  gave  many  an  earnest  and  anxious  thought  to  the  choice 
of  his  successor  in  the  period  beginning  with  49  B.C.,  and  par- 
ticularly after  he  had  become  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman 
world. 

There  was  also  another  reason  that  prompted  him  to  set"  his 
house  in  order,  and  that  was  his  imminent  departure  on  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthians.     This  was  fixed  for  March  18, 


1^  Suetonius  lulius  8G  and  Cicero  Pro  Marcello  8.2"). 

13  Cf.  Cicero  ad  Atiiewm  lX.7c.l. 

14  Chapter  7  (21-23).    See  also  Suetonius  lulius  75.4. 

i-'i  Plutarch  Caesar  57.4.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  repeatedly  warned  liiin  to 
be  on  his  guard  but  he  refused  to  give  heed,  "ille  dictitans  mori  se  quani 
tinieri  malle"  (Velleius  Paterculus  11.57). 

ic  Suetonius  lulius  86.2. 
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4-4  B.C./'  and  it  was  because  it  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the 
conspirators  struck  him  down  at  the  meeting  of  the  senate  on 
the  fifteenth.  Now  in  anticipation  of  a  lengthy  absence,  Caesar 
had  named  magistrates  for  a  series  of  years ;  he  had  designated 
his  successor  as  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  44,  he 
had  chosen  the  consuls  and  the  provincial  governors  not  only 
for  43  B.C.  but  also  for  42,  and  had  even  given  heed  to  41.''^  In 
vicAv  of  the  fact  that  before  he  left  he  had  made  these  arrange- 
ments so  carefully,  and  in  view  of  the  dangers  that  the  campaign 
in  the  East  would  entail,  he  naturally  thought  of  naming  some- 
one to  succeed  to  his  own  personal  fortune  with  which  the 
destiny  of  the  State  was  so  closely  entwined. 

For  all  these  reasons  then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Caesar 
who  gave  thought  to  his  heir  from  59  B.C.  to  49  B.C.,  considered 
the  choice  he  should  make  in  the  period  that  followed,  especially 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

Of  course  he  longed  for  the  birth  of  a  son  and  even  till  the 
very  end  did  not  abandon  this  hope.  Thus  in  the  year  44  b.c. 
it  was  voted  "that  Caesar's  son,  should  he  beget  or  even  adopt 
one,  should  be  appointed  high  priest. "^^  We  are  also  told  that 
they  (i.e.,  the  senate)  voted  "that  his  sons  and  grandsons  .should 
be  given  the  same  title  [that  of  Imperator],  though  he  had  no 
child  and  was  already  an  old  man."-«  Even  in  his  last  will 
Caesar  refers  to  this  hoped-for  son,  naming  "plerosque  per- 
cussorum  in  tutoribus  fili,  si  qui  sibi  nasceretur."-^     Aside  from 

17  Appian  B.  C.  11.111  and  114. 

IS  Dio  43.  ."jl.  2:  "they  decided  ....  in  order  that  the  city  should  neither 
be  without  officials  in  his  absence  nor,  again,  by  attempting  to  choose  some 
on  its  own  responsibility,  fall  into  strife,  that  the  magistrates  should  be 
appointed  in  advance  for  three  years,  this  being  the  length  of  time  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  campaign.  Nevertheless  they  did  not  designate 
them  all  beforehand."  See  also  Appian  B.C.  II.  128  and  138  (who 
erroneously  sets  the  anticipated  period  of  Caesar's  absence  at  five  years), 
Suetonius '/«?w.s  7().3,  Cicero  ad  Atticum  XIV.6.2,  and  the  discussion  in 
Drumann  Geschichie  Bonus  IIP.613. 

10  Dio  44.5.3. 

^oDio  43.44.3. 

21  Suetonius  luJiu.s-  83.2.  Dio  (44.3.1.2)  mistakenly  declares  that  tutores 
were  appointed  in  the  will  for  Octavius,  who  had  already  assumed  the  tofja 
virilis. 
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the  very  natural  desire  for  a  son  of  his  own  to  succeed  him, 
Caesar  was  doubtless  well  aware  that  a  blood  descendant  of  his 
would  far  more  readily  wield  his  power  than  one  who  was 
adopted. -'- 

He  may  have  hoped  that  Calpurnia  would  still  bear  him  a 
son.-^  On  the  other  hand  there  was  gossip  current  to  the  effect 
that  during  Caesar's  absence  a  law  would  be  passed,  authorizing 
him  "uti  uxores  liberorum  quaerendorum  causa  quas  et  quot 
vellet  ducere  liceret."-* 

There  was  of  course  the  young  Caesarion,  Cleopatra's  son, 
generally  believed  to  be  Caesar's  offspring.  But  in  the  final  will 
there  was,  as  far  as  we  know%  not  a  word  concerning  him.-'  He 
was  of  course  an  illegitimate  child  and  less  than  three  years  of 
age,  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  hated  Egyptian 
queen  would  have  made  his  selection  quite  out  of  the  question.-" 


■■^■■iCt.  Dio  49.41.2:  "his  [Antony's]  purpose  was  to  cast  reproach  upon 
Caesar  Octavianus  because  he  was  only  an  adopted  and  not  a  real  son  of  his 
[Caesar's]." 

23Wilh.  Ihne  Bomische  Geschichte  (Leipzig,  1890),  VII.261 :  cf.,  how- 
ever, Meyer,  Caesars  Monarchic,  517.     Her  age  is  unknown. 

24  Suetonius  luUus  52.3:  Dio  44.7.3  alludes  to  this  also. 

-'5  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  c.  20  (translation  by  Clayton  M.  Hall,  ,S'»»i7/( 
College  Classical  Studies,  IV)  says:  "Some  said  ....  that  Queen  Cleo- 
patra had  lain  with  him  and  borne  him  a  son,  named  Cyrus,  there.  This 
he  himself  refuted  in  his  will  as  false."  Nowhere  else  have  we  any  hint  of 
this  action  on  Caesar's  part;  it  was  doubtless  written  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  Augustus'  position. 

2c  Eduard  Meyer,  Caesars  Monarchie  515-16:  "Daran,  seinen  Sohn  von 
Kleopatra  zu  legitimieren,  konnte  er  einstweilen  nicht  denken,  wenn  er  audi 
aus  seiner  Vaterschaft  kein  Held  machte;  aber  Rom  liatte  ilm  unter  den 
gegenwartigen  Verhaltnissen  niemals  arierkannt,  und  iiberdies  konnte  er 
unmoglich  ein  dreijiihriges  Kind  beim  Abgang  in  den  Kricg  als  Erbe  zuriick- 
lasseii!"  Although  Meyer  thus  disposes  of  Caesarion,  yet  he  feels  (p.  525) 
that  in  the  future  he  might  readily  have  become  the  heir :  ' '  Von  Calpurnia 
freilich  konnte  er  einen  Nachkommen  nicht  mehr  erwarten;  aber  den  Weg 
wiesen  auch  hier  die  makedonisch-hellenistischen  Monarchien,  in  denen  der 
Konig  oft  genug  mehrere  Gemahlinnen  hatte  und  dann  aus  seinen  Sohnen 
einen  als  Nachfolger  bestimmt  hatte.  So  lieB  er  ein  Gesetz  entwerfen,  das 
ihm  gestattete,  beliebig  viele  Frauen  zum  Zweck  der  Kinderzeugung  lieim- 
zufiihren;  der  Tribun  Helvius  Cinna  war  beauftragt,  den  Antrag  einzu- 
bringen,  sobald  Caesar  Rom  verlassen  habe.  Wenn  das  bewilligt  war,  stand 
es  ilnn  frei,  auch  Kleopatra  zu  seiner  Gemahlin  zu  erheben  und  seinen  Sohn 
von  ihr  zu  legitimieren. ' ' 

T.  Rice  Holmes,  The  Soman  Republic  III.337,  note  4,  after  setting  forth 
Meyer's  position,  asks:  "Then  did  Caesar  intend  to  make  a  new  will,  dis- 
inheriting Octavian  and  putting  Caesarion  in  his  place?"  To  this  the 
reply  would  doubtless  be  in  the  affirmative.     Yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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Whom  then  was  he  to  choose?  And  should  he  make  this 
choice  at  once  public? 

That  he  was  considering  the  adoption  of  a  son,  Dio,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  makes  clear  to  us.-^  But  with  the  constant  hope 
of  the  birth  of  a  son  of  his  own  to  succeed  him,  it  would  have 
been  unthinkable  that  he  should  publicly  adopt  another  to  sup- 
plant him.  Moreover,  Caesar  must  have  realized  that  the  moment 
a  choice  was  made  from  among  those  close  to  him,  all  the  other 
able  and  powerful  men  who  had  hoped  to  be  selected  would 
become  his  enemies  and  indeed  enemies  of  the  heir  as  well;  the 
danger  to  the  lives  of  both  of  them  would  be  great.  In  reality 
after  Octavius  was  named  as  heir,  "he  [i.e.,  Octavius]  saw  that 
his  succession  to  the  inheritance  and  the  family  was  sure  to 
provoke  jealousy  and  censure.  "^^ 

On  the  other  hand  Caesar,  astute  politician  that  he  was,  knew 
w^ell  that  in  politics  favors  and  the  hope  of  future  favors  are 
most  powerful  levers  in  winning  support.  The  golden  hope  of 
attaining  the  greatest  prize  of  all  would  bind  men  of  influence 
and  power  to  his  regime.  There  would  be  great  danger  in  raising 
hopes  too  high,  but  surely  nothing  that  would  deny  men  the 
privilege  of  building  such  air  castles,  would  be  permitted. 


such  a  plan  would  have  outraged  Eoman  sensibilities  not  only  for  other 
reasons  but  because  Caesarion  was  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  and 
recalling  that  the  child  was  not  quite  three  years  old  and  it  would  be 
approximately  thirteen  years  at  the  very  least  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive  of  him  as  a  successor,  the  plan  seems  most  unlikely.  Had  Caesar 
felt  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  son  by  Calpurnia  and  had  he  felt  it 
imperative  that  one  of  his  own  blood  succeed  him,  he  would  have  had  no 
hesitancy  in  divorcing  her  and  entering  upon  yet  another  marriage.  We 
know  that  on  Julia's  death  in  54  B.C.,  Caesar  had  sought  the  hand  of 
Pompey's  daughter,  as  one  means  of  forming  a  new  bond  between  them 
(Suetonius  Inliiis  27.1);  at  this  time  she  was  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla, 
and  Caesar  had  been  married  to  Calpurnia  for  some  five  years.  If  Caesar 
was  prepared  to  set  her  aside  in  54  B.C.,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
readily  done  so  eight  or  ten  years  later,  had  he  desired.  Surely  he  would 
not  have  preferred  the  difficulties  of  the  one  plan  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
other.  Had  he  given  up  entirely  all  hope  of  an  heir  by  Calpurnia,  he  would 
have  been  far  more  likely  to  divorce  her. 

27  Dio  44.5.3.  That  he  was  pondering  the  question  and  had  various 
persons  under  consideration,  is  implied  by  the  concluding  words  of  Sue- 
tonius' account  of  the  omen  of  the  palm  which  grew  at  Munda  {Augustus 
94.11):  "Illo  et  praecipue  ostento  motum  Caesarem  ferunt,  ne  quem  alium 
sibi  succedere  quam   sororis  nepotem,  vellet. " 

28  Dio  45.4.3. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  cite  instances  of  his  use  of  offices  in  just 
this  -svay.  Thus  Plutarch  tells  us:  "As  for  the  nobles,  to  some 
of  them  he  promised  consulships  and  praetorships  in  the  future, 
others  he  appeased  with  sundry  other  powei-s  and  honours,  and 
in  all  he  implanted  hopes,  since  he  ardently  desired  to  rule  over 
willing  subjects.  "^^  That  he  was  even  willing  at  times  to  allow 
more  than  one  candidate  for  an  office  to  believe  he  had  his  favor, 
is  indicated  by  Plutarch's  account  of  the  rivalry  of  Cassius  and 
Brutus  for  the  office  of  praetor  urhantis:  "But  others  say  that 
this  rivalry  was  the  work  of  Caesar  who  secretly  favoured  the 
hopes  of  each  until,  thus  induced  and  incited,  they  entered  into 
competition  with  one  another.  "^'^  Even  at  best  the  power  of 
appointment  has  great  disadvantages,  since  the  number  of  can- 
didates failing  to  receive  an  office  Avill  always  be  far  greater  than 
that  of  those  appointed,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  "the 
distribution  of  offices  brought  him  many  enemies,  just  as  it 
brings  enemies  to  every  new  President  of  the  United  States.  "^^ 
Nevertheless,  by  appointments  and  the  hope  of  appointments, 
he  built  up  a  band  of  men  on  whom  he  felt  he  could  count. 
One  who  had  pursued  this  policy,  would  of  course  realize  at 
once  the  folly  of  announcing  the  choice  of  his  heir,  and  thus 
alienating  all  the  others  who  aspired  to  this  highest  post  in  the 
Roman  world. 

Besides,  Octavius,  who  was  actually  selected,  was  very  young. 
He  might  subsequently  display  traits  of  character  that  would 
make  him  highly  undesirable  in  that  important  position ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  worthy  successor  might  at  any  time  appear. 
Why  not  leave  a  revision  of  the  choice  always  possible  by  keep- 
ing the  secret  locked  up  in  the  will,  an  instrument  ever  subject 
to  change  1 

And  so  on  September  13,  45  B.C.''-  on  his  way  home  from 
iiis  last  campaign — that  in  Spain  against  the  sons  of  Pompey — 

-•'  Plutarch  Caesar  58. 
30  Plutarch  Brutus  7.2. 

:^i  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Foundation   of  the  Soman 
Imperial  System  (1892),  371. 
s-  Suetonius  lulius  8.^.1. 
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Caesar,  before  entering:  Rome,  tarried  in  his  villa  at  Labiei  and 
there  drew  up  what  proved  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  the  document  to  Rome ;  he 
realized  that  in  his  poor  health  and  amid  the  constant  menace 
of  assassination  it  might  well  become  the  effective  will.  His 
long  Parthian  war,  too,  was  just  ahead.  He  yearned  for  a  son 
of  his  own  to  whom  to  pass  his  wealth  and  power;  he  knew 
Caesarion  was  quite  out  of  consideration.  Keen  observer  of 
human  psychology,  he  realized  that  his  choice  must  not  become 
known  during  his  life,  or  the  danger  both  to  him  and  to  the  heir 
designate  would  be  extremely  great.  Besides,  circumstances 
might  readilv  demand  a  revision  of  the  choice  now  being  made. 


THE   WILL 

The  most  complete  and  doubtless  accurate  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  wilP^  is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius."*  Caesar 
appointed  as  his  heirs  the  three  grandsons  of  his  si.sters.  Gains 
Octavius,  Lucius  Pinarius,  and  Quintus  Pedius,  the  first  named 
inheriting  three-fourths  of  the  property,  the  other  two  dividing 
the  remaining  fourth.  The  will  also  provided  for  the  adoption 
of  Octavius  into  Caesar's  family  and  his  assumption  of  Caesar's 
name.-'"'  Guardians  were  appointed  for  Caesar's  own  son,  in 
the  event  that  one  should  still  be  born,  and  among  these  were 
many  of  the  conspirators.     To  take  care  of  emergencies,  second 


""  Alcide  Mace,  Essai  sur_  Suetone  {Bihllothique  des  Ecoles  Francaists 
d'Athcnes  et  de  Home,  Fascicule  82),  128,  believes  that  it  was  uiKioiibtedly 
a  liolographic  will. 

34  lulms  83.2.  Other  references  appear  in  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  13,  17, 
18,  and  20;  Plutarch  Caesar  68.1  and  Brutus  20.2;  Appian  BeUum  Civile 
II.'l43  and  III.17;  Dio  44.3-1.2-3;  Cicero  Philippic  11.42.109;  Suetonius 
Augiistu^  7.2;  Livy  Epitome  116  (incorrectly  naming  Octavius  "lieres  ex 
parte  dimidia")  ;  Velleius  Paterculus  II..19.1 ;  Tacitus  Annals  11.41;  Pliny 
N.  H.  35.4 (7). 21;  Zonaras  X.12;  Orosius  VI. 18.1;  de  Viris  lUustribus  79.1; 
Aurelius  Victor  1.1;  lulius  Obsequens  68[128]  ;  and  Eutropius  VII. 1  and  2. 

sr.  Adoption  by  will  was  nothing  new:  cf.  Plautus  Poenuhts  904,_Cicero 
Brutus  ,18.212  aiid  de  Officiis  III.18.74,  Valerius  Maximus  VII.8..'),  Nepos 
Atti^us  5.2.  Despite  this  William  Forsyth,  Life  of  Mareu.f  Tullins  Cicero 
(London,  1864),  11.165,  declares:  "It  ['i.e.,  that  of  Octavius]  was  the  first 
instance  known  at  Kome  of  an  adoption  by  will." 
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heirs  were  also  designated,  among  whom  Avere  Decimus  Brutus 
and  Mark  Antony.^"  The  gardens  across  the  Tiber,  together 
wath  the  statues  and  paintings  which  they  contained,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  public,  and  to  every  citizen  he  gave  three 
hundred  sesterces.^' 

Suetonius,  who  in  all  likelihood  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting and  actually  made  use  of  the  original  document,  states 
that  Octavius'  adoption  appeared  "in  ima  cera."^*^  This  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  this  provision  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  will,  although  it  has  been  argued  that  it  refei*s  perhaps 
to  a  codicil/"'^  It  is  of  course  possible  that  this  is  the  case,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  either  the  context  or  the  use  of  these  words 
to  force  us  to  that  conclusion.  Our  author,  who  displays  so  much 
interest  in  the  handwriting  and,  indeed,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  wills  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,**'  might  well  be  struck  by 
this  extraordinary  arrangement  whereby  the  adoption,  a  matter 
of  so  much  significance,  came  at  the  very  end  of  the  document.*^ 


sii  Florus  11.15  (IIII.4).l  and  Dio  44.35.2-3;  other  mentions  of  second 
lieirs  appear  in  Suetonius  luli^is  83.2,  Plutarch  Caesar  64,  and  Appian 
B.  C.  11.143. 

37  Seventy-five  drachmas  a  man,"  say  Plutarch  Brutm  20.2  and  Appian 
B.C.II.143:  this  is  approximately  the  same  amount  as  three  hundred  ses- 
terces. Dio's  statement  (44.35.3)  is:  "thirty  drachmas  according  to  the 
record  of  Octavius  himself,  or  seventy-five  according  to  some  others. ' '  But 
the  Monnmcnium  Ancyranum,  c.  15  states:  "Plebei  Eomanae  viritim  HS 
trecenos  numeravi  ex  testaniento  patris  mei. "  L.  Lange,  Bomische  Alter- 
thiimer  IIP,  489  defines  plebei  Eomanae  as  "den  stiidtischen  Getreide- 
empf  angern. ' ' 

38  Mace,  Essai  sur  Sitetone,  131.  The  chapter  is  entitled:  "Le  testa- 
ment d  'Auguste,  comme  les  testaments  de  Cesar  et  de  Tibere,  examines  par 
Suetone  aux  archives. ' ' 

39  E.g.,  by  Eenardus  Mueller,  Be  Rebus  Inde  a  Caesari-s  Nece  Usque  ad 
Fitnns-  Romae  Gesti,s  (Monasterii,  1884)  72:  "Quoniam  autem  ad  bellum 
Parthis  inferendum  ex  urbe  profecturus  erat,  ita  fortasse  providit,  ut 
testamento  Idibus  Septembribus  ante  annum  caedis  facto  id  adderet. " 

w  August u,'i  101.1  ("duabus  codicibus  partim  ipsius  partim  libertorum 
Polybi  ac  Hilarionis  manu  scriptum")  and  Tiberiius-  76.  Mace,  Essai  sur 
Suetone  129  declares:  "Ce  mot  semble  indiquer  que  Cesar  avait  redige  son 
testament  sur  des  tablettes  de  cire;  et  comme  c'etait  I'usage  courant,  ce 
detail  confirmerait  la  conjecture  que  nous  venons  d'emettere  en  supposant 
que,  si  Suetone  est  presque  niuet  sur  la  forme  exterieure  du  testament  de 
Cesar,  c'cst  qu'elle  ne  presentait  rien  que  d 'ordinaire. " 

«  Cf.  Cicero  Verr.  1.36.92:   "in  codicis  extrema  cera." 
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The  will  was  placed  for  security  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
Vestal  Virgin,*-  just  as  the  will  of  Augustus  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Vestals/-^  This  common  Roman  practice"  was 
doubtless  followed  by  Caesar  rather  than  that  reported  by 
Appian,*^  viz.,  placing  it  in  the  care  of  his  father-in-law,  Piso. 
T.  Rice  Holmes*"  has  enunciated  what  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  a  totally  new  theory  with  reference  to 
his  last  will.  lie  agrees  that  Caesar  drew  up  the  testament 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Spain  in  45  B.C.  and  in  it 
"adopted  Octavius  as  his  son  and  named  him  his  principal 
heir."  But  in  dealing  with  the  opening  of  the  will  after  Caesar's 
death,  he  describes  it  as  "the  will,  later  than  that  Avhich  Caesar 
had  made  in  the  preceding  year,"  and  the  caption  employed  for 
this  section  of  his  book  is  "His  Amended  Will  Read."  In  this 
so-called  "amended"  document  (so  Holmes  states)  Caesar  be- 
queathed his  gardens  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  individual  he 
gave  a  sum  of  money.  Octavius'  adoption  and  the  bequest  of 
three-fourths  of  the  property  to  him  and  one-fourth  to  Pedius 
and  Pinarius  are  also  ascribed  to  this  later  will.  Second  heirs 
are  designated,  among  them  Mark  Antony  and  Decimus  Brutus, 
"whom  Caesar  also  adopted." 

For  his  theory  Holmes  gives  no  evidence  and  advances  no 
arguments.  The  only  possible  peg  on  which  to  hang  it  appears 
in  the  words  "in  ima  cera,"*'  which  some  have  urged  refer  to 
a  codicil.  But  most  curiously  Holmes  cuts  this  ground  from 
under  his  feet  by  naming  specifically,  as  the  contents  of  the 
first  will,  the  adoption  of  Octavius  and  his  designation  as 
principal  heir,  the  former  statement  being  the  only  one  that 
Suetonius  clearly  mentions  as  appearing  "in  ima  cera." 

42  Suetonius  lulius  83.1. 

43  Suetonius  Augu^stus  101.1,  and  Tacitus  Annals  1.8.1. 

"Plutarch  Antony  58.3;  cf.  also  Appian  B.C.  V.  73,  Dio  48.12.2  and 
48.37.1. 

45  Appian  B.C.  II.  135. 

4G  The  Roman  Republic  III. 317-318  and  34(5. 

47  Suetonius  luiiu.'i  83.2. 
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Holmes'  entire  account  is  confusing.  Were  the  gardens  and 
the  money  not  devised  to  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  will?  What 
is  his  evidence  ?  Was  the  provision  that  Octavius  should  assume 
Caesar's  name  not  in  the  first  testament?  Again  what  evidence 
is  there?  In  the  earlier  will  he  terms  Octavius  "the  principal 
heir."  Are  the  precise  division  of  the  property  and  the  desig- 
nation of  Pedius  and  Pinarius  as  heirs  matters  introduced  only 
into  this  amended  will?  Were  there  no  second  heirs  named  in 
the  will  of  September  13,  45  ?  If  there  were  second  heirs,  were 
not  Mark  Antony  and  Decimus  Brutus  among  them? 

The  point  in  the  account  of  the  "amended"  will  which  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  wholly  new  is  the  reference  to  Decimus 
Brutus,  "whom  Caesar  also  adopted."  The  one  authority  for 
this  statement  is  Appian,*®  who  declares  that  Brutus  was  ' '  named 
by  him  for  adoption  in  the  second  degree"  (ev  rot?  SevT€poi<; 
KXrjpovofioi'i  iyeypaTTTo  iraU)  and  later  in  the  same  chapter  speaks 
of  the  multitude's,  hatred  of  him  as  the  greater  since  "he  had  been 
adopted  as  his  son"  (7rat8a  avrw  yeypafi/xeuov  elvat).  In  the 
first  place  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  were  Appian's 
statement  wholly  accurate,  it  in  no  wise  supports  the  theory 
of  an  amended  will,  since  he  does  not  even  hint  that  Brutus' 
adoption  failed  to  appear  in  the  will  as  originally  drawn  up  nor 
suggest  any  alteration  in  the  document. 

But  with  reference  to  the  question  of  Brutus'  adoption  it 
should  be  noted  that  absolutely  no  writer  other  than  Appian 
alludes  to  it.  We  recall  that  references  to  the  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  of  the  murderers  are  very  frequent.^"  That  Caesar's 
own  adopted  son  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  overlooked,  if  it  had  been  a  fact. 
Again  and  again  is  his  affection  for  Brutus  mentioned^"  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  heinousness  of  the  deed ;  that  he  was  named  as 


^'^Appum  B.C.  11.143:   so  too  11.146. 

■10  Suetonius  Ivlius  84.2,  Cicero  Philippic  II. 4."). 116,  I'lutarcli  Comp.  Dion 
and  Brutus  3,  etc. 

•"^0  Cf .  p.   178  of  this  paper. 
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one  of  the  second  heirs,^^  is  stressed  as  a  circumstance  that  made 
his  act  the  more  outrageous,  and  this  fact  was  referred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  rousing  the  populace.  Certainly  the  supremely 
great  confidence  shown  by  adoption  would  not  have  passed 
unnoted.  No,  the  silence  of  all  other  writers  seems  absolutely 
conclusive. 

Moreover,  Appian  discusses  the  practice  of  appointing  second 
heirs  as  a  matter  which  requires  explanation ;  indeed  he  does  not 
speak  of  Brutus  as  both  named  among  Caesar's  second  heirs  and 
adopted  by  him,  but  fuses  the  two  into  one  {iv  Tol<i  Sevrepoi'; 
KXrjpov6/xoi<i  iyeypaTTTo  Trat?).  In  fact  it  seems  clear  that  he  has 
completely  confused  appointment  as  heir  (in  this  instance, 
second  heir)   and  adoption. 

The  view  that  Appian  is  entirely  in  error  has  been  so  unani- 
mously held"  that  no  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  his 
statement,  other  than  perhaps  in  a  footnote,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  theory  advanced  by  one  to  whom  all  students  of  Caesar  owe 
so  much. 

In  short,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  leading  us  to  dis- 
believe that  the  will  opened  after  Caesar's  death  was  the  one 
made  on  September  13,  45.  One  Avonders  if  the  words  Sed 
novissimo  testamento  in  Suetonius  lulius  83.2  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  view  set  forth.  When  one  examines  the  entire 
chapter,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  these  words  can  only 
refer  to  the  will  previously  mentioned,  "quod  Idibus  Septem- 
bribus  proximis  in  Lavicano  suo  fecerat."  Then  follows  a  refer- 
ence to  the  wills  made  from  59  to  49  B.C.,  in  which  Pompey  had 
always  been  designated  as  heir.     Suetonius  thereupon  tells  us : 

51  Plutarch  Caesar  64.1:  "Decinnis  Brutus  surnamed  All)inus,  who  was 
so  trusted  by  Caesar  that  he  was  entered  in  liis  Avill  as  his  second  heir.'| 
Suetonius  lulius  83.2:  "plerosque  percussoruni  in  tutoribus  fili,  si  qui  sibi 
nasceretur,  nominavit,  Uecimum  Brutum  etiam  in  secundis  heredibus. " 

52  Says  Hermann  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rdmischen  Kaiserzeit,  1.19, 
note  2:  "Appian  ....  der  falschlich  den  D.  Brutus  adoptieren  lasst";  so 
too  C.  Peter,  PhUohyqus  VIII  (18n.3,  435).  Eduard  Meyer,  Caesars  Mon- 
areJde,  .517,  n.  2  puts  it:  "Appian  11.148.597  [der  ihn  (=  Brutus)  hier  und 
166.611  zugleicli  adoptiert  werden  lafJt!]." 
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' '  But  in  his  last  will  he  named  as  heirs,  etc. " ;  he  uses  the  words 
novissvmo  testamento  to  contrast  this  will  with  the  series  of 
earlier  ones.  Until,  then,  other  evidence  is  advanced,  we  have 
a  right  to  assert  positively  that  the  will  made  in  September,  -io, 
at  Labici  was  Caesar's  last  will  and  testament. 

Let  us  now  consider  one  after  another  those  of  whom  Caesar 
probably  thought  when  the  choice  of  a  son  and  heir  filled  his 
mind. 

LEPIDUS 

The  name  of  ^Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus  was  unquestionably 
one  of  those  that  occurred  to  him,  as  he  considered  the  question. 
After  all,  Lepidus  had  been  placed  in  numerous  posts  of  the 
greatest  importance  by  Caesar,  and  might  readily  have  felt 
that  the  prize  would  be  his.  Lepidus'  first  notable  connection 
with  Caesar  occurred  in  49  B.C.,  when  he  was  praetor  urhanus: 
he  it  was  who  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  had  Caesar  named 
dictator  for  the  first  time.^"  In  48  b.c.  on  Caesar's  return  to 
Rome  he  was  made  governor  of  Hither  Spain  ;'^*  the  following 
year  Lepidus  was  granted  a  triumph,  "although  [he]  had  con- 
quered no  foes  nor  so  much  as  fought  with  any,"^^  and  was 
designated  as  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulship  for  46.''''' 
During  the  year  45  he  was  Caesar's  magister  equitiimf  some 
indeed  believe  that  he  assumed  this  office  in  46  b.c.  and  that 
for  at  least  a  part  of  that  year  he  was  both  consul  and  master 
of  horse. ^*'  Certainly  the  possession  of  these  two  offices  simul- 
taneously would  have  made  him  indisputably  the  second  man 


53  Pauly  Wissowa  s.v.  Aemilin.s  1.556. 

54  Appian  11.48,  Dio  43.1,  and  Bell.  Alex.  59.2. 
35  Dio  43.1.2. 

50  Dio  43.1.1,  Plutarch  Antony  10,  Cicero  a/l  Familiarci  XIII.26.3,  Fasti 
Capitolini  CIL  I  p.  440. 

57  Appian  B.C.  11.107  erroneously  declares  that  in  44  B.C.  he  was  sub- 
stituted for  Mark  Antony. 

58  Pauly  Wissowa,  U)c.  cit.:  "Wenn  dagegen  Dio  43.1,  1.3  und  Eutrop. 
VI. 23  ihn  schon  in  diesem  Jalire  (=46)  zuni  Magister  equitum  erhoben  werden 
lassen,  so  scheint  dies  den  Fasti  Capitolini  CIL  I  p.  440  zu  widersprechen ; 
vgl.  Mommsen  CIL  I  p.  453,  Briiggemann  14.4.  Vielmehr  durfte  er  sich 
erst   im  J.   708  =  46  als  Consul  zu  Caesar 's   Magister  equitum   f iir   das  J. 
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in  the  state.  Even  the  tenure  of  them  in  successive  vears  surely 
marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
political  life  of  Rome.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
after  Munda  had  been  fought  and  Caesar  again  returned  to 
Rome  in  October,  45,  he  chose  Lepidus  as  his  master  of  the  horse 
for  the  succeeding  year  (44  b.c.).'*^  In  that  year,  too,  Lepidus 
was  appointed  governor  of  Gallia  Xarbonensis  and  Ilispania 
Citerior  ;*'*^  these,  however,  he  administered  through  friends"^  and 
continued  to  serve  as  Caesar's  master  of  horse,  holding  this  office 
at  the  time  of  his  murder.'^-  We  may  recall  in  passing  that  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  the  assassination  Caesar  was 
a  guest  at  the  house  of  Lepidus  at  dinner.''" 

One  who  had  been  honored  in  such  ways  and  so  often  by 
Caesar  might  well  have  entertained  hopes  of  being  designated 
his  heir.  That  he  was  eager  to  become  his  successor,  is  made 
clear  by  the  following  passages,  all  dealing  with  the  period 
immediately  after  Caesar's  death: 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  28:  Lepidus  who  had  broken  off  a  part  of  Caesar's 
army  and  who  was  trying  to  seize  the  command  himself,  was  in  nearer 
Spain:  he  also  held  the  part  of  Gaul  which  borders  on  the  upper  sea.64 

709  =  45  ernennen  (fasti  Cap.  a.  709  CIL  I  p.  440,  Dio  43.33.11)."  Felix 
Briiggemann,  De  Marci  Aemilii  Lepidi  Vita  et  ReMis  Gestis  (Monasterii 
Guestfalorum,  1887),  ]4  foil.,  argues  that  Lepidus  was  consul  for  the  entire 
year  46  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  was  also  chosen  magisler 
equitiim.  Drumann-Groebe,  III. 738-739  declares  that  Lepidus'  tenure  of 
the  office  began  in  May,  46  and  continued  without  interruption  tilLCaesar 's 
death. 

59  Dio  43.49.1,  CIL  P  p.  42,  Suetonius  lulius  82.4,  Pliny  .V.  H.  VII.45 
(46). 147.     Cf.  Drumann,  I.IO. 

uoDio  43.51.8,  Velleius  Paterculus  11.63,  Appian  B.C.  11.107. 

'ii  Appian  B.C.  11.107. 

6^  It  is  said  that  it  had  been  arranged  that,  after  Caesar 's  departure  for 
Parthia,  Lepidus  was  to  leave  Rome  to  assume  the  government  of  his 
province  in  person,  and  young  Octavius,  who  was  to  accompany  Caesar  to 
the  East,  was  to  be  appointed  master  of  horse  in  his  stead:  cf.  Dio.43..51.7, 
This  view  is  accepted  by  Eduard  Meyer,  Caemr.^  Mnnarchie  olO  and  note  3, 
Ferrero,  The  (Trcatn-es.<i  and  Decline  of  Borne  (tr.  A.  E.  Zimmern),  11.296, 
and  L.  Lange,  Romische  Alterthiimer,  III. 476.  Drumann,  Gesehiehte  Born.s, 
III^616,  argues  tliat  Octavius  had  asked  his  uncle  to  name  him  nwpi.'^ter 
equitum  for  44  B.C.,  but  Lepidus  was  nevertheless  named:  cf.  Pliny  N.H. 
VII.45.46  (147).l,  Holinus  1.49,  and  Appian  B.C.  1 11.9.  In  any  event 
Lepidus'  tenure  of  office  as  magi^ster  equitum  ended  with  Caesar's  death 
(Mommsen,  Rdmi-'iehe.s  Staatsreckt  2.175  and  note  6). 

*i3  Appian  B.C.  11.115,  Plutarch  Caesar  63.4,  Suetonius  luliu-s  87. 

«4  Translation  by  Clayton  M.  Hall,  Smith  College  Classical  Studies,  IV. 
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Dio  44.34.5 :  .  .  .  .  Lepidus,  while  making  a  pretence  of  avenging  Caesar, 
was  really  eager  for  a  revolution,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  legions  also  at 
his  command,  he  expected  to  succeed  to  Caesar's  position  as  ruler  and  to 
come  to  power. 

Appian  B.  C.  11.124:  Antony  and  Lepidus  wished  to  avenge  Caesar  .... 
either  ....  or  ....  or  because  they  were  aiming  at  the  supreme  power 
themselves ''■'' 

His  rank  in  the  state  and,  above  all.  his  possession  of  an  army 
at  the  gates  of  the  city  might  well  have  fanned  the  hopes  which 
he  had  secretly  nourished  during  Caesar's  life. 

How  earnestly  then  did  Caesar  consider  Lepidus  as  his  suc- 
cessor ?  As  an  actual  fact,  as  far  as  the  scraps  of  the  will  which 
we  possess  today  tell  us,  his  name  did  not  appear  in  it  even  as 
a  second  heir.  But  we  also  have  evidence  of  the  opinion  of 
Lepidus'  ability  to  govern  entertained  by  Caesar  during  his  life- 
time. While  he  was  absent  from  Rome  in  45  b.c,  he  not  only 
created  praefecti  urhi^^  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  city 
with  Lepidus,  who  was  then  magistcr  equitum,  but  actually 
placed  the  real  business  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. Balbus  and  Oppius,"  leaving  Lepidus  only  the  nom- 
inal headship.  This  is  very  significant  during  the  period  of  a 
dictatorship,  for  "dieser  [i.e.,  the  magister  equitum]  zunachst 
berufen  war,  das  Oberhaupt  in  dessen  Abwesenheit  zu  ver- 
treten."*'"  Surely  this  makes  clear  that  Caesar  either  lacked 
confidence  in  his  loyalty  or  (far  more  likely)  distrusted  his 
capacity  as  ruler.    This  Brueggemann  concedes : 

Si  in  Lepido  ingenium  et  virtus  fuissent,  absente  Caesare  primus  Romae 

esse  potuisset At  nequaquam  in  Lepido  praeclfcrae  virtutes  et  trae- 

tandae  rei  publicae  peritia  eminebant,  et  quas  antea  Antonius  egerat  partes, 
hoc  tempore  Ball)0  et  Oppio  impositae  esse  videntur,  quorum  in  rem  publicam 
animum  voluntatemque  Caesar  perspecta  habebat '^^ 

•-"'Hermann  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  romisclien  Kaiserseit,  1. 11:  "Lepi- 
dus hatte  selbst  Lust,  im  Triiben  zu  fischen;  der  Besitz  einiger  Tausend 
Bewaffneter  war  unter  den  gegenwiirtigen  Verhaltnissen  zu  verlockend,  als 
dass  er  nicht  an  CJisars  Naclifolge  luitte  denken  soUen. " 

ii«  Dio  43.48.1:  "so  now  in  tlie  absence  of  Caesar,  the  prefects  managed 
all  the  affairs  of  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  Lepidus  as  master  of  liorse." 

""  Cicero  ad  Favtilinres  VI. 8.1  and  18.1. 

•'«  Drumann-Groebe,  111.615. 

'■■9  De  Marci  Aemilii  Lepidi  Vita  et  Bebus  Gcstis  (Monasterii  Guest- 
falorum  1887),  17, 
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Moreover,  the  ease  Avith  which,  after  Caesar's  death,  Antony 
manipulated  Lepidus  and  used  his  forces,  granting-  him  as  a 
sop  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus"°  and  arranging  a  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  Lepidus'  son  to  cement  the  bond 
between  them,  is  sure  evidence  of  his  lack  of  astuteness. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  Mark  Antony  had  been  Caesar's 
magister  equitum  in  47  b.c.  and,  apparently,  into  46;  it  was  only 
when  the  falling  out  between  them  took  place  that  Lepidus 
succeeded  to  that  office.'^  A  reconciliation  between  Antony  and 
Caesar  occurred  on  the  latter 's  return  from  Spain  in  the  autumn 
of  45  B.C.,  and  Antony  was  made  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship for  the  following  year.  For  this  reason  we  should  regard 
Lepidus'  successive  appointments  as  master  of  horse  as  somewhat 
less  significant ;  we  should  furthermore  remember  that  during 
Caesar's  absence  he  had  the  shell  of  the  office  but  not  the  kernel. 

That  Lepidus'  name  was  among  the  two  or  three  from  among 
which  at  the  very  end  the  choice  was  made,  seems  accordingly 
very  improbable.  Caesar  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  men;  that  he 
should  have  had  seriously  in  mind  a  man  so  easily  cajoled  by 
Antony,  seems  most  unlikely.  Caesar  would  doubtless  have 
agreed    with    Gardthausen's    judgment:    "Lepidus    war    weder 

Soldat    noch    Staatsmann Er    war    eine    Null,    die    aber 

immerin  in  Verbindung  mit  anderen  Elementen  doch  noch  eine 
gewisse  Bedeutung  erlangen  konnte."'-  Velleius  Paterculus  thus 
describes  him :  ' '  vir  omnium  vanissimus  neque  ulla  virtute  tam 
longam  fortunae  indulgentiam  meritus";''  he  also  says:  "Lepido 
omnes  imperatores  forent  meliores."'*  And  all  that  Cicero"'' 
could  find  to  praise  in  him  were  "sumraa  nobilitas,  omnes 
honores,  amplissimum  sacerdotium,  ....  res  familiaris  .... 
ampla.""^  It  was,  we  should  infer,  his  noble  birth  and  his  wealth 
that  made  him  useful  to  Caesar  rather  than  his  capacity. 

70Dio  44.53.6,  Velleius  Paterculus  11.63. 1,  Livy  Epitome  117. 
"1  Cf.  Plutarch  Antony  10:   "  [Caesar]    on  being  chosen  consul  for  the 
third  time,  selected  Lepidus  as  his  colleague,  and  not  Antony." 
''-  August  lis  und  seine  Zeit,  1.128. 
73  II.80.1.      "4  II.63.1.      -^' Philiiipie  XJIIA.S.      t.,  Pauly  Wissowa,  1.561. 
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That  his  name  passed  through  Caesar's  mind  when  he  was 
making  his  choice,  seems  probable,  but  that  Caesar  never  very 
seriously  considered  making  a  cipher  his  successor  we  may  be 
sure. 

PEDIUS  AND   PINARIUS 

Caesar  had  the  names  of  Quintus  Pedius  and  Lucius  Pinarius 
under  consideration  as  he  made  his  will;  he  designated  them  as 
co-heirs  with  young  Octavius  and  divided  one-fourth  of  his 
estate  between  them."  As  Octavius  was  the  grandson  of 
Caesar's  younger  sister  Julia,  so  they  were  the  grandsons^^  of 
his  older  sister,  Julia  maior;  the  latter  was  married  twice — to 
L.  Pinarius  and  Q.  Pedius — and  the  two  heirs  were  grandsons 
by  the  first  and  the  second  husband  respectively. 

The  Pinarii  were  an  old  and  well-known  patrician  family."'' 
Young  Pinarius  served,  we  knoAV,  as  one  of  Antony's  legati  at 
Philippi,*'°  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  Antony  fled  to 
him  in  Africa,  Pinarius  refused  to  obey  his  orders  and  turned 
his  troops  over  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Africa.^^ 
The  references  to  him,  slight  as  they  are,  all  belong  to  the  period 
after  Caesar's  murder;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  absolutely  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  him  during  Caesar's  life,  nor  accordingly  of  any 
favor  shown  him  by  Caesar.  This  is  the  more  conspicuous  since 
Titus  Pinarius,  probably  a  younger  brother,  apparently  served 
with  Caesar  in  Gaul  in  54.^- 

Quintus  Pedius,  his  co-heir,  is  much  more  frequently  men- 
tioned and  appeared  far  more  often  by  Caesar's  side.  He  served 
as  Caesar's  legatus  during  the  Gallic  War  in  the  years  58,  57, 


"Suetonius  luliiis  83.2;  Appian  B.C.  111.22  and  23,  and  Pliny  N.H. 
35.4(7).21. 

78  Suetonius  Ivlius  83.2;  see  Drumann-Groebe  Iir.687,  note  3. 

79  Cf.  Virgil  Aeneid  VIII.270  and  Livy  1.7.12-13. 

80  Appian  B.C.  IV.107. 

81  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  Pinarius  Scarpus  is  the  same  person : 
Dio  51..').6  and  9.1,  Orosius  VI. 19. 15  and  Plutarch  Antony  69.1-2.  Cf. 
Drumann-Groebe,  IIP.687. 

82  Cicero  ad  Qnintiim  fratrem  III. 1.6   (22). 
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56,  and  55,®^  and  subsequently  during  the  Spanish  War  in  45. 
In  54  B.C.  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  aedileship.^* 
lie  took  part  in  the  Civil  War,  naturally  on  Caesar's  side;^^  in 
48  B.C.  while  praetor — an  office  gained  of  course  through  Caesar 
— he  fought  against  Milo,"'"'  and  in  46-45  in  Spain  against  the 
sons  of  Pompey.*'  After  the  latter  campaign  he  was  granted  a 
triumph,  "although  [he]  had  merely  been  his  lieutenant  and 
had  achieved  no  individual  success  ";^^  in  connection  with  the 
triumph  the  title  proconsul  seems  to  have  been  given  him.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  43  he  became  Octavius'  colleague  in 
the  consulship,*^^  and  at  that  time  introduced  the  lex  Pedia  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  Caesar's  murderers.®"  He  died 
during  his  consulship,®^  before  the  triumvirs  entered  Rome. 

When  the  two  received  their  share  of  Caesar's  property,  they 
at  once  turned  it  over  to  Octavius,  so  that  he  was  able  to  give 
the  people  the  donatives  which  Caesar  had  bequeathed  to  them.''- 

It  is  clear  that  of  the  two  Caesar  made  more  use  of  Pedius. 
However,  though  he  tested  him  during  four  years  in  Gaul  and 
one  in  Spain  as  his  legate,  it  is  evident  that  he  failed  to  find  him 
of  great  service.  Caesar  bestowed  upon  him  the  praetorship  and 
the  triumph,  but  beyond  that  he  did  not  go.  He  never  made 
Pedius  consul,  although  "his  year"  evidently  fell  in  Caesar's 
lifetime;  he  never  granted  him  a  provincial  governorship. 
Indeed  we  find  no   indication  of  any  particular  affection   for 


«3  Caesar   B.G.    II.2.1    and    11.3 :    Drumann-Groebe,    IIP.700.      See   also 
P.  Willems,  Le  Sen-at  de  la  Republique  Romaine  11.613. 
8  1  Cicero  pro  Plancio  7.17. 

85  Cicero  od  Atticum  IX. 14.1. 

86  Caesar  B.C.  III.22.2. 

87Be'H.  Hisp.  2.2  and  12.2  and  Die  43.31.1. 

88Dio  43.42.1;  cf.  also  Pliny  N.U.  35.4(7).21  and  CIL  P  p.  179. 

89CIL  P  p.  158,  Pliny  N.E.  35.4(7).21,  Appian  B.C.  III.94,  and  Dio 
46.46.1, 

90  Velleius  Paterculus  II.69.5,  Suetonius  Nero  3.1,  Galba  3.2,  Livv  Epit. 
120,  Appian  B.  C.  III.95,  Dio  46.48.2  f.,  Mon.  Ancyr.  2.10  {in  CIL  III. 788), 
Plutarch  Bruttis  27.3  and  Zonaras  X.16. 

»i  Appian  B.C.  IV.6. 

92  Appian  B.C.  III.23  and  III.94. 
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him.^^     To  be  sure,  Caesar  in  his  will  o^ave  Pedius  one-eighth 

of  his  property;  but  he  bestowed  the  same  amount  upon  Pinarius, 

to  whom  he  had  given  absolutely  no  appointment  or  other  mark 

of  favor,  at  least  none  mentioned  anywhere  in  our  sources. 

These  two  relatives  of  Caesar,  then,  were  made  sharers  in  the 

inheritance  not  because  of  capacity  or  promise  but  merely  because 

they  were  relatives.     Caesar  wished  his  property  to  go  to  those 

related  to  him  by  blood — to  the  grandson  of  Julia  minor  and 

also  to  the  descendant  of  his  older  sister  in  the  same  degree. 

Since  she  was  married  twice,  he  chose  the  grandson  (possibly  the 

older  grandson)  by  each  marriage  as  one  of  his  heirs.     The  tie 

of  blood  appears  to  have  been  powerful  with  Caesar.     This  is 

stressed  in  the  words  which  Dio  places  in  the  mouth  of  Antony 

at  Caesar's  funeral: 

For  all  his  relations,  except  the  most  impious,  he  possessed  a  strong 
affection.  For  he  did  not  neglect  any  of  them  in  misfortune,  nor  did  he 
envy  those  in  good  fortune,  but  he  helped  these  to  increase  the  property 
they  already  had,  and  made  up  to  the  others  what  they  lacked,  giving  some 
of  them  money,  some  lands,  some  offices,  and  some  priesthoods. 94 

We  may  conclude  then  that  Pedius  and  Pinarius  shared  in  the 
estate  because  they  were  blood  kindred,  but  were  never  seriously 
considered  as  inheritors  of  his  name  and  power. 


MARCUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS 

Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  however,  was  mentioned  on  at  least 
one  occasion  by  Caesar  as  a  possible  successor,  if  we  may  believe 
the  words  of  Plutarch : 

Brutus  8.2 :  And  again  when  certain  ones  were  accusing  Brutus  to  him, 
and  urging  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  him,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast  and  said:  "What?  Think  ye  not  that  Brutus  can  wait  for  this  poor 
flesh  ? ' '  implying  that  no  one  besides  Brutus  was  fit  to  succeed  him  in  such 
great  power.     And  verily  it  appears  that  Brutus  might  have  been  first  in 


'•'3  There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  warrant  for  Ferrero's  statement 
(11.277 — Zimmern  tr.)  tliat  Pedius  was  among  those  admitted  "within  tlie 
close  gathering  of  his  intimates,"  save  the  fact  that  he  was  Caesar's  legatus 
in  five  campaigns  and  was  the  heir  to  a  portion  of  his  estate. 

94  Dio  44.39.1-2. 
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the  city  with  none  to  dispute  him,  could  he  have  endured  for  a  little  while 
to  be  second  to  Caesar,  suffering  his  power  to  wane  and  the  fame  of  his 
successes  to  wither. 

Caesar  62.3:  Once,  too,  when  certain  persons  were  actually  accusing 
Brutus  to  him,  the  conspiracy  being  already  on  foot,  Caesar  would  not  heed 
them,  but  laying  his  hand  upon  his  body  said  to  the  accusers:  "Brutus  will 
wait  for  this  shrivelled  skin, ' '  implying  that  Brutus  was  worthy  to  rule 
because  of  his  virtue,  but  that  for  the  sake  of  ruling  he  would  not  become 
a  thankless  villain. 

This  explicit  statement  that  Caesar  openly  hinted  that  Brutus 
might  succeed  him,  is  found  only  in  Plutarch,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  quotes  it  twice. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  relations  between  Caesar  and 
Brutus,  to  see  what  offices  of  trust  he  bestowed  upon  him,  what 
marks  of  favor  he  granted  him. 

Brutus  was  the  son  of  Servilia,  whose  antuur  with  Caesar 
was  notorious  f'^  it  seems  to  have  begun  early  in  his  life''"  and  to 
have  continued  for  many  years.  Indeed,  there  was  gossip  to  the 
effect  that  Marcus  Brutus  was  Caesar's  son.^'  However  this  tale 
is  generally  discredited  today,  especially  in  view  of  the  com- 
paratively slight  difference  in  age  between  them.''*  The  cry 
' '  Kal  (TV  reKvov;"  which  some  say  Caesar  uttered  as  Brutus  stabbed 
him,  may  well  have  come  from  this  gossip ;  it  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  both  Suetonius'"'  and  Dio,^°°  the  only  ancient  writers 
who  mention  it,  take  pains  to  make  clear  that  they  do  not 
accept  it. 

95  Suetonius  lulius  50.2 :  ' '  Sed  ante  alias  dilexit  Marci  Bruti  matrem 
Serviliam  .  .  .  .";  Plutarch  Brutus  5.2-3,  Macrobius  II.2.5.  See  Drumann- 
Groebe,  IVM9-20. 

98  Plutarch  Brutus  5.2,  Appian  B.C.  11.112. 

97  Appian  B.C.  11.112.  Plutarch  (Brutus  5.2)  indeed  declares  tluit 
Caesar  ' '  had  some  grounds  for  believing  that  Brutus  ....  was  his  own 
child. ' ' 

n^Wihl.  Ihne  Edmischc  Geschichte  (1890),  VII.227,  note  3:  "  Sclion  das 
AltersverhiiltniB  zwischen  Caesar  und  Brutus  geniigt  zur  Widerlegung 
dieses  Klatsehes:  Caesar  war  nur  15  Jahre  alter  als  Brutus."  A  similar 
view  is  e.xpressed  by  L.  Lange,  Bomifiche  AlterthUmer  IIP.482,  Gardthausen, 
Augu.stus  und  seine  Zeit,  1.1.18,  and  O.  E.  Schmidt,  in  Neur  Jahrhiicher 
fiir  PhiMogie  %ind  Pacdagogik  142(1890). 77.  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  The  Cor- 
respondence of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Vl.p.xcviii,  while  to  be  sure  declaring  that 
"tlie  matter  still  remains  uncertain,"  "hesitate  to  accept"  tlie  story. 

99  lulius  82.2. 
luo  Dio  44.19.5. 
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In  53  Brutus  was  quaestor :  apparently  Caesar  wished  to  have 
him  with  him  in  Gaul  but  Brutus  preferred  to  go  to  Cilicia  with 
his  father-in-law,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.^°^  At  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  Brutus,  who  had  fought  in  Pompey's 
army,  was  most  sedulously  sought  out  by  Caesar's  orders  and 
rescued."-  He  was  apparently  taken  into  Caesar's  friendship, 
although  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  the  great  emphasis 
on  the  intimacy  betw^een  them  appears  in  Plutarch  but  in  no 
other  ancient  writer."^  In  46  B.C.  Caesar  put  Brutus  in  charge 
of  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,'°*  although  he  had  not  yet 
held  even  the  praetoi'ship.  For  the  year  44  B.C.  he  was  named 
praetor  urhanus,  in  preference  to  Cassius  ;"'^  and  as  Caesar  was 
starting  for  the  Parthian  War,  he  arranged,  or  at  least  promised, 
that  Brutus  should  be  consul  in  41."'^  It  had  also  been  provided 
(so  it  is  claimed)  that  he  should  be  governor  of  Macedonia  for 
43  B.C."'     In  the  year  after  his  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 


101  Incerti  Auctoris  Liber  de  Viris  Illu-stribus  82.3.  See  0.  E.  Schmidt, 
Verhandlunpen  der  40  Versammlung  deuischer  Philologcn  und  Sclmlmdnner 
(Gorlitz)   1889,  p.  167. 

ioL>  Plutarch  Caesar  46.2  and  62.2,  Brutus  5.1  and  6.1-2,  and  Comp.  Dion, 
eum  Brut.  3.3;  Appian  B.C.  11.112;   Dio  41.63.6;  de  Viris  Illmtribtis  82.5. 

103  Ernest  T.  Bynum,  Das  Leben  drs  M.  Junius  Brutus  bis  auf  Caesars 
Ermordung  (Halle,  1898),  38  foil.  See  also  Ferrero,  11.277,  footnote* 
(Zimmern^ranslation)  :  "The  affection  and  intimacy  between  Caesar  and 
Brutus  have  been  much  exaggerated  .  .  .  ."  O.  E.  Schmidt  in  Neue  JaJir- 
bilcher  fiir  Philologie  und  Paedegogik  142 (1890). 77  declares  indeed  that 
Plutarch's  life  of  Brutus  was  "ein  Parteibericht  der  Verwandten  und 
Freunde  des  Brutus."  Yet  Appian  B.C.  11.112  says:  "He  (Caesar) 
exhibited  the  same  affection  and  preference  for  this  man  in  all  things. ' ' 

104  Plutarch  Brutus  6.6;  Cicero  ad  Familiares  XIII.10-14,  and  VI.6.10, 
Appian  B.C.  11.111,  de  Viris  Illustribus  82.5.  See  discussion  in  Ernest  T. 
Bynum,  Das  Leben  des  M.  Junius  Brutus  bis  auf  Caesars  Ermordung  29. 

ior>  Appian  B.C.  11.112,  Plutarch  Brutus  7.1-3  and  Caesar  62.2,  and 
Velleius  Paterculus  11.58. 1. 

100  Plutarch  Caesar  62.2:  "[Brutus]  was  to  be  consul  three  years 
later";  Velleius  Paterculus  II.56.3.  Drumann,  111^614  questions  this 
designation. 

107  Appian  B.  C.  III.2  and  IV.57  and  Floras  11.17  (IIII.7).4:  cf.  Gardt- 
hausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  1.1.57  and  O.  E.  Schmidt,  Die  letzten 
Kdmpfe  der  romvichen  Repuhlik,  p.  700.  W.  Sternkopf,  in  Hermes  47.340- 
347,  and  E.  Schelle,  however  (Programm-  der  Annensehule  zu-  Dresden, 
Altstadt,  1891,  pp.  5-9),  refute  this  claim.  Schelle 's  argument  is  accepted 
by  Bynum,  p.  39.  See  also  Drumann-Groebe,  P.434  and  IIP.632,  and  the 
note  "in  Clayton  M.  Hall,  "Nicolaus  of  Damascus'  Life  of  Augustus," 
Smith  CoU-ege  Cla.<i.'sical  Stiulies,  IV   (Menasha,  1923),  c.  28,  no.  16. 
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Brutus  married  Porcia.  Bibulus'  widow  and  the  daughter  of 
Cato — a  bond  uniting  him  with  the  anti-Caesarians.^°^  But 
despite  this,  Caesar  greeted  Brutus  no  less  heartily  on  his  return 
from  Spain  late  in  45.^°^ 

One  remark  that  Caesar  frequently  made  concerning  his 
character  has  been  quoted  by  both  Cicero  and  Plutarch : 

Cicero  ad  Atticuvi  XIV.1.2:  .  .  .  .  de  quo  [Biuto]  quidem  ille,  ad  quern 
deverti,  Caesarem  solitum  dicere:  "Magni  refert,  hie  quid  velit,  sed  quid- 
quid  vult  valde  vult." 

Plutarch  Brutus  6.4:  And  it  is  said  that  Caesar,  when  he  first  heard 
Brutus  speak  in  public,  said  to  his  friends:  "I  know  not  what  this  young 
man  wants,  but  all  thai  he  wants,  he  wants  very  much,  "no 

We  have  then  the  influence  of  Servilia  strongly  at  work  on 
Caesar  in  Brutus'  behalf;'"  moreover,  his  own  belief  that  Brutus 
was  determined,  vehement,  and  tenacious  would  naturally  make 
him  eager  to  win  him  over.''-  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
it  is  not  Brutus'  judgment  that  is  praised  {magni  refert,  hie 
quid  velit),  but  his  earnestness. 

It  is  clear  that  the  reputation  of  Brutus"-'  was  very  great, 
indeed  astonishingly  so,  as  the  following  extracts  from  Cicero's 
correspondence  make  evident:"^ 

Ad  Atticum  VI.1.7:  si  nihil  aliud  de  hac  provincia  nisi  illius  [i.e., 
Brutus']  benevolentiam  deportassem,  mihi  id  satis  esse. 


lu-^Plutarcli  Brutus  13.2. 

109  Ibid.,  6.7. 

no  Plutarch  Brutus  29.2  describes  him  as  keeping  "his  purpose  erect 
and  unbending  in  defence  of  what  was  honourable  and  just." 

iii<<[It  is  said]  that  Caesar  did  this  out  of  regard  for  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  Brutus"  (Plutarch  Brutu.s  5.1):  so  too  Appian  B.C.  11.112. 
Tyrrell  iind  Purser,  The  Correspondence  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  VI,  p.  xcviii: 
"Caesar's  regard  for  Brutus  can  be  adequately  explained  by  the  influence 
of  Servilia,  whose  favor  with  Caesar  remained  so  considerable  even  to  the 
last  {Att.  XIV. 21.3)  .  .  .  ."  See  Hermann  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rom- 
vichen  Kaiserzeit,  1.1.8. 

312  Carl  Peter,  Geschichte  Boms  II. (Halle,  1866)372:  "Er  suchte  daher 
auch  diesen  kriiftigen  Willen  an  seine  Person  zu  kettcn,  nicht  ahnend,  dass 
er  gerade  durch  ihn  seinen  llntergang  findcn  sollte. ' '  Eduard  Meyer,  Caesars 
Monarchic  527:  "Das  Streben  gerade  einen  Mann  von  dieser  Haltung  in 
seinen  Diensten  zu  haben. ' ' 

113  Plutarch  Brutiu'i  10.1. 

n 4  Tyrrell    and    Purser,    The    Correspondence    of   M.    Tulliiis   Cicero    V, 

p.    XXX. 
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Ad   Familiares    III.11.3     (speaking    of    Brutus)  :    alteiius    iam    iJiidem 
iuventutis,  celeriter,  ut  spero,  civitatis    (principis). 

Plutarch  states^^^  that  Caesar  "feared  his  high  spirit,  his  great 
repute,  and  his  friends  ....  "  and  when  the  conspirators  sought 
to  win  Brutus  over,   they   intimated  that   Caesar  showed  him 

"kindnesses  and  favors not  to  reward  his  virtue,  but  to 

root  out  his  vigour  and  his  haughty  spirit.""'^ 

So  much  then  for  the  offices  bestowed  on  Brutus  by  Caesar. 
His  administration  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was,  it  is  said, 

to  the  great  good-fortune  of  the  province;  for  while  the  other  provinces, 
owing  to  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  their  governors,  were  plundered  as 
though  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  to  the  people  of  his  province  Brutus 
meant  relief  and  consolation  even  for  their  former  misfortunes.  And  he 
attached  the  gratitude  of  all  to  Caesar,  so  that,  after  Caesar's  return,  and 
as  he  traversed  Italy,  he  found  the  cities  under  Brutus  a  most  pleasing 
sight,  as  well  as  Brutus  himself,  who  enhanced  his  honour  and  was  a  delight- 
ful companion.il" 

Even  if  we  accept  this  in  toto  and  do  not  regard  it  as  the  some- 
what exaggerated  account  of  Brutus'  panegyrist,  we  see  in  it 
merely  that  Caesar  was  pleased  at  the  mildness  of  Brutus'  gov- 
ernment and  the  good  will  engendered  in  the  people  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  This  is,  however,  very  far  from  a  display  of  the  great 
qualities  needed  in  the  head  of  the  Roman  State.  And  save  for 
the  praise  Caesar  bestowed  for  the  gentle  government  of  Gaul, 
we  have  not  a  single  word  from  his  lips  commending  Brutus  for 
his  ability  to  govern.  Indeed  in  deciding  the  dispute  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius  as  to  the  city  praetorship,  Caesar  admitted 
that  Cassius  had  the  juster  claim,  but  declared  that  he  would 
nevertheless  give  it  to  Brutus. ^^* 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Brutus  displayed  outstanding  merit 
either  as  an  administrator  or  as  a  soldier.  In  fact  the  high  posts 
which  Caesar  granted  him  were  almost  all  assigned  for  the 
period  after  44  u.v.     The  command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46  and 


115  B  nit  us  8.1. 

116  Plutarch  Brutus  7.4. 

117  Ibid.,  6.  6-7. 

118  Plutarch  Caesar  62.2  and  Brutus  7.3,  Appian  B.C.  11.112. 
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the  praetorship  from  January  1,  44,  were  the  only  offices  he  held 
during  Caesar's  life. 

When  we  look  then  at  the  offices  he  held  before  the  Ides  of 
March"-'  and  when  we  note  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  displayed 
no  conspicuous  ability  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  State,  we 
beg-in  to  feel  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Caesar  gave  Brutus 
any  great  consideration,  indeed  any  consideration  at  all,  with 
reference  to  the  succession. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  Plutarch's  statement  twice 
made?  It  may  have  sprung,  as  has  been  urged,  from  the 
emphasis  which  Plutarch  or  Plutarch's  source  put  upon  the 
friendship  of  Caesar  for  Brutus.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  to  what 
shall  we  ascribe  itf  That  Caesar  ever  seriously  intended  to 
designate  Marcus  Brutus  as  his  successor,  one  cannot  believe. 
Not  only  are  there  no  positive  arguments  therefor,  but  on  the 
negative  side  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Marcus  Brutus  was  not  named 
in  his  will  even  as  one  of  the  second  heirs. 

Apparently  Caesar's  statement,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  was  made  more  than  once,  fell  from  his  lips  when  the 
rumor  came  to  him  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
of  which  Brutus  was  a  member.  To  weaken  it,  he  said  on  the 
spot :  ' '  Why  cannot  Brutus  wait  till  death  makes  my  place 
vacant.'"  This  on  the  one  hand  implied  that  Brutus'  motive 
was  the  desire  for  power  and  the  succession,  and  on  the  other 


Hi' Plutarch  Caesar  62.1  nevertheless  emphasizes  "the  favors  and  honors 
that  he  had  received  from  Caesar"  and  makes  the  claim  (62.2)  that  "he 
had  great  credit  with  Caesar,"  and  in  Brutus  6.2  he  says:  "(Caesar)  not 
only  pardoned  him,  but  actually  made  him  a  highly  honored  companion." 
Brutus  is  characterized  (Plutarch  Comp.  Dion,  cum  Brut.  3.3)  as  a  man 
whom  ' '  Caesar  held  ....  a  friend  and  honored  ....  above  many, ' '  while 
in  Brutus  7.4  Plutarch  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "And  in  all  other  ways,  too, 
Brutus  had  as  large  a  share  in  Caesar's  power  as  he  wished.  Indeed,  had 
he  wished  it,  he  might  have  been  first  among  Caesar's  friends  and  exercised 
tlie  greatest  power;  but  the  party  of  Cassius  drew  him  away  from  such  a 
course."  Appian  B.  C.  11.111,  speaking  of  the  two  Bruti  and  Cassius,  says: 
"Ail  of  them  had  been  held  in  lionor  and  trust  by  Caesar  at  all  times.  He 
liad  employed  them  in  the  greatest  affairs."  It  is  as  a  result  of  such  state- 
ments that  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Jidius  Caesar  and  the  Foundation  of  the 
Roman  Imperial  System  (1892),  369,  speaks  of  the  "well-beloved  ■Vfarcus 
Brutus,"  and  Ferrero  (11.288  in  the  Zimmern  translation — 1907)  declares 
that  "Caesar  loaded  him  with  honors  and  responsibilities." 
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was  an  effort  on  Caesar's  part  to  lure  him  away  from  the  con- 
spiracy by  hokling  out  the  hope  (clothed  in  vague  words  to  be 
sure)  that  he  would  be  designated  to  succeed  him.  In  short,  if 
the  words  were  actually  uttered,  they  were  designed  to  fan  hopes 
in  Brutus,  but  hopes  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Caesar  seriously  intended  to  fulfil. 

An  interesting  theory  concerning  Brutus  and  the  succession 
has  been  set  forth  by  O.  E.  Schmidt.^-"  lie  believes  that,  after 
Pharsalus,  Brutus  became  not  merely  a  friend  of  Caesar's  but 
a  secret  agent,  a  "  decoy-duck,  "^-^  retaining  his  intimacy  with 
those  who  had  been  prominent  in  Pompey's  party^-"  and  seeking 
to  carry  out  Caesar's  wishes.  Schmidt  argues  that  he  enter- 
tained high  hopes  of  succeeding  Caesar,  and  that  it  was  only 
when  he  learned  that  Octavius  had  been  chosen  that  he  joined 
the  conspiracy  to  murder  him. 

This  ingenious  theory  is  clearly  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
statement  that  Plutarch  twice  ascribes  to  Caesar,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  Caesar  bade  Brutus  wait  till  his  death  for  the  headship  of 
the  state.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  both  references 
to  it  Plutarch  assigns  it  to  the  time  when  Brutus  was  reported 
to  Caesar  as  already  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  Are  we  to  assume 
that  Brutus  was  charged  with  being  a  member  of  some  conspiracy 


i2ojf.  lunius  Brutus  in  Verhandlungen  der  40  Versammhmg  deutscher 
Philologen  und  Schulmmner  (Gorlitz),  1889,  pp.  16')-185;  M.  lunius  Brutus 
der  Cnsar-morder  in  Bericht  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  40n  Versammlung 
deutscher  Philologen  und  Schnlmanner  su  Gorlitz,  published  in  Neue  Jahr- 
biicher  fiir  Philologie  und  Paedogogik  142  (1890),  77-79;  Der  Brief wechsel 
des  M.  Tullius  Cicero  (1893),  338-341;  Ein  falscher  Freiheitsheld  des  Alter- 
tums  in  Die  Grenzboten  1889,  48  Jalirgang,  pp.  362-369  and  407-414.  See 
also  L.  C.  Purser,  Marcus  Brutus  as  Caesarian  in  Hermathena  IX  (1896), 
369-384. 

121  This  view  does  not  harmonize  with  Quintilian's  words  (Inst.  Orat. 
X.1.123)  concerning  his  sincerity:  "scias  eum  sentire  quae  dicit,"  nor 
with  Tacitus'  praise  (Dialogus  de  Oratoribu^'  25):  "solum  inter  hos 
arbitror  Brutum  non  malignitate  nee  invidia,  sed  simpliciter  et  ingenue 
iudicium  animi  sui  detexisse. "  And  Plutarch  too  (Brutus  29.3)  particu- 
larly stresses  this  characteristic:  "And  the  strongest  reason  for  the  favor 
and  fame  which  he  achieved  was  the  confidence  felt  in  his  principles." 

122  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  The  Correspondence  of  M.  TidUus  Cicero  VI,  p.  ci 
point  out  well  that  "Caesar  never  put  any  restrictions  on  his  followers  in 
respect  of  their  choice  of  friends,"  quoting  Matius'  words  to  Cicero  (ad 
Familiarcs  XI.28.7 )  and  concluding :"....  no  doubt  Caesar  left  as  much 
freedom  to  Brutus  as  he  did  to  Matius." 
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against  Caesar's  life  before  that  which  actually  laid  him  low  on 
the  Ides  of  March?  If  not,  then  Caesar's  words  were  uttered 
only  after  Brutus  had  learned  of  Octavius'  choice  and  had 
already  given  up  hope  of  succeeding  Caesar.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  intimation  of  any  kind  that  Caesar  gave  any  such 
hope  to  Brutus  prior  to  this  utterance  made  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  Schmidt,  Brutus  had  already  ceased  to  entertain 
this  hope. 

Moreover,  what  evidence  have  we  that  the  choice  of  Octavius 
was  known  to  Brutus?^-"  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  gen- 
eral reasons  for  keeping  it  secret;^-*  we  shall  later  show  that  this 
information  came  as  news  to  Octavius  himself  when  the  will  w^as 
opened  and  its  contents  reported  to  him. 

No,  the  whole  theory  is  based  mainly  on  the  two  passages  in 
Plutarch  and  the  erroneous  belief  that  Caesar  made  known  the 
intention  which  he  had  formulated  in  his  will.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  latter  was  not  the  case. 

Besides,  what  evidence  have  we  for  the  belief  that  Brutus 
was  eager  to  be  designated  as  Caesar's  successor?^-'  Caesar  may 
have  dropped  this  hint  to  seek  to  Avin  him  from  the  conspiracy, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  Brutus  was  obsessed  by  a  yearning 
to  become  head  of  the  State.  He  it  was  who  refused  to  concur 
in  the  proposal  to  put  Antony  out  of  the  way  when  Caesar's 
murder  was  determined   upon;^-'^   certainly   an   ambitious   man 


1-3  Says  Schmidt  in  the  Verliandlungcn,  p.  178:  "Nach  der  Heimkehr 
adoptierte  ihii  (i.e.,  Octavius)  am  13.  September  in  seinem  Tcstamente,  und 
wenn  dasselbe  auch  geheim  gehalten  wurde,  so  verrieten  doch  andere  Mass- 
nahmen,  wie  z.  B.  Oktavians  Entsendung  nacli  Apollonia,  damit  er  untcr 
den  dort  fiir  den  Partherkrieg  stationierten  Legionen  popular  werde, 
Casars  Willen  auf  das  deutlichste. ' '  Pretty  sliglit  reason  to  regard  him  as 
the  heir  designate.  Antony  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  Lupercalia  (Nic. 
Dam.  21)   had  no  such  opinion. 

124  Pp.  15.5-156. 

i-'j  The  very  life  of  Brutus  which  gives  us  the  statement  on  which 
Schmidt  so  largely  bases  his  theory,  declares  that  while  * '  it  was  thought 
that  Cassius  ....  was  incurring  the  perils  of  wars  and  wanderings  prin- 
cipally to  establish  some  great  power  for  himself,  and  not  liberty  for  his 
countrymen,  Brutus  ....  was  not  accused  even  by  his  enemies  of  such 
a  departure  from  his  principles"  (Plutarch  Brutus  29.4-5). 

i-^fi  Plutarch  J Hto/ii/  13.2. 
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would  have  seen  a  powerful  rival  in  Antony.  And  after  Caesar's 
death  we  discern  absolutely  no  evidence  of  elforts  to  make 
himself  Caesar's  successor.  Had  this  ambition  dominated  him 
during  the  latter  period  of  Caesar's  life  and  had  it  been  respon- 
sible for  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  surely  his  acts  after 
the  Ides  of  March  would  have  made  this  completely  clear  to  us. 
Schmidt's  theory,  while  interesting  and  ingenious,  has  accord- 
ingly not  been  accepted  by  any  reputable  historian  or  classical 
scholar.^-^ 

We  may  conclude  then  that  Marcus  Brutus  was  never 
seriously  considered  for  the  succession  and  that,  if  Caesar  really 
made  the  remark  ascribed  to  him,  he  did  so  without  any  intention 
of  satisfying  a  hope  in  Brutus'  mind  but  with  the  purpose  of 
winning  him  over  through  an  appeal  to  his  ambition,  while  at 
the  same  time  arousing  in  others  the  suspicion  that  if  Brutus 
actually  was  a  member  of  such  a  conspiracy,  his  motive  was  a 
Avholly  selfish  one. 


DECIMUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS 

That  the  other  Brutus,  Decimus  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  was 
very  close  to  Caesar  is  indisputable.  The  relations  between  them 
began  during  the  Gallic  War.  Decimus,  still  a  young  man,^^^ 
first  comes  to  our  attention  in  56  B.C.  when  he  successfully  con- 
ducted the  naval  battle  against  the  Veneti.^-^  No  further  men- 
tion is  made  of  him  till  the  campaign  against  Vercingetorix,  in 
which  he  took  part.^^*^    He  followed  Caesar  in  the  Civil  War,  his 


127  It  has  been  well  refuted  by  Ernest  T.  Bynum,  Das  Leben  des  M. 
Junius  Brutus  bis  auf  Caesars  Ermordung  (Halle,  1898),  pp.  47-49 
(Anliang).  See  also  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  The  Correspondence  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero,  VI,  pp.  ci  and  cvii,  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zcit,  Zweiter 
Theil,  Erster  Halbbnnd,  p.  2,  Eduard  Meyer,  Caesars  Monarchie  448,  note  2 
and  530  note  2. 

^28  CaUed  adulescens  bv  Caesar  throughout  the  Gallic  war:  B.C.  III. 11. o, 
III.14.3,  VII.9.1  and  87.1;   ef.  Drumann-Groebe,  IV.13. 

129JB.  G.  III.11.5-III.16. 

130  B.C.  VII.9.1-2  and  87.1. 
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most  famous  achievement  being  the  victorious  siege  of  Marseilles 
(49  B.C.),  at  which  he  commanded  the  fieet.^^^ 

The  following  year^^-  he  was  governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul, 
an  appointment  showing  Caesar's  trust  in  him,  since  treachery 
here  at  the  border  of  Italy  and  amid  recently  subjugated  tribes 
would  have  been  calamitous. ^^^  To  this  post  he  was  reappointed, 
serving  probably  till  the  middle  of  45  ;^^*  in  46  occurred  the 
revolt  of  the  warlike  Bellovaci,  which  he  successfully  sup- 
pressed.^''^  It  is  likely  that  he  was  praetor  during  the  latter 
portion  of  45,^"*^  although  it  may  not  have  been  till  the  beginning 
of  44  that  he  returned  to  Rome.^^"  He  was  then  selected  to 
become  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (a  post  he  assumed  in  April, 
44)  and  was  granted  a  force  of  two  legions  ;^^'^  this  province  was 
"the  strategical  key  to  Italy, "^^'^  and  the  post  was  the  more 
important  since  at  that  time  a  war  with  the  Alpine  tribes  was 
imminent.^*"     Not  content  with  these  offices,  Caesar,  in  making 


131J5.C.  1.36  and  56-58  and  II.3,  5,  6,  and  22;  Dio  41.19  foil.;  Livy 
Epitome  110. 

i3:i  Appian  B.C.  11.48;  cf.  Matthias  Paulus  De  Decimo  lunio  Bruto 
Albi7io  (Monasterii  Guestfalorum,  1889)  4-5  and  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  The 
Correspondence  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  VI,  p.  Ixxvi. 

13a  Matthias  Paulus,  T)e  Decimo  lunio  Bruto  Albino  (Monasterii  Guest- 
falorum, 1889),  5. 

i34Appian  B.C.  11.111:  cf.  Matthias  Paulus,  De  Decimo  lunio  Bruto 
Albino  5  and  Bernard  C.  Bondurant,  Decimus  Junius  Brutus  Albinus  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1907),  pp.  34-35. 

135  Livy  Epitome  114  and  Appian  B.C.  11.111.  Says  Ernest  T.  Bynum, 
Das  Leben  des  M.  Junius  Brutus  bis  auf  Caesars  Ermordung,  38 :  " Nach 
dem  Erfolg  zu  urteilen,  muB  er  diesen  Posten  gljinzend  verwaltet  haben. " 
Bondurant,  Decimus  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  p.  35:  "The  silence  of  sub- 
sequent history  concerning  them  affords  convincing  testimony  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  were  subjugated  by  Brutus." 

130  Eduard  Meyer,  Caesars  Monarchie,  517:  Groebe  (Drumann-Groebe, 
1VM4  note  6)  places  his  praetorship  in  48.  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  Tlie  Corre- 
spondence of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  VI  p.  Ixxvii  say:  "he  was  jjromised  the 
praetorship  for  710/44."  Bondurant  (p.  37)  believes  he  was  elected  before 
October  13,  45. 

137  Bynum  38.  Bondurant  (p.  36)  thinks  that  he  returned  to  Eome  to 
be  present  at  Caesar 's  triumph  in  45. 

13S  Plutarch  Brutus  19.3,  Appian  B.C.  11.124,  III.2  and  III.27,  Sue- 
tonius Augusi)is  10.2,  Velleius  Paterculus  II. 60. 5,  Cicero  Philippic  III. 1.1, 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  28,  Dio  44.14.4;  see  Drumann-Groebe  IIP.617. 

139  w.  Warde  Fowler,  Julius  Caesar  369. 

140  Cf.  Cicero  ad  Familiares  XI.4. 
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further  arrangements  for  his  contemplated  absence  on  the 
Parthian  campaign,'  designated  Brutns  for  the  consulship  in 
42  B.c/*^ 

The  relations  between  them  were  far  from  being  formal  and 
official :  there  was  a  close  personal  intimacy.  And  in  our  sources 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  Caesar's  very  dearest  friends,  is 
referred  to  again  and  again : 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus  19:  Decimus  Brutus,  a  particular  friend  of 
Caesar.142 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus  23:  he  was  at  that  time  thouglit  to  be  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends. 

Plutarch  Brutus  12.4 :  he  had  Caesar 's  confidence. 

Plutarch  Caesar  64.1:  Decimus  Brutus,  surnamed  Albinus,  wlio  was  so 
trusted  by  Caesar  that  he  was  entered  in  his  will  as  his  second  heir. 

Appian  B.C.  11.113:  one  of  Caesar's  dearest  friends. 

Dio  44.18.1:  one  supposed  to  be  his  [Caesar's]  devoted  friend. 

Velleius  Paterculus  11.56. 3 :  adiectis  etiam  consiliariis  caedis  familiar- 
issimis  omnium  et  fortuna  partium  eius  in  summum  evectis  fastigium,  D. 
Bruto  et  C.  Trebonio  aliisque  .... 

Velleius  Paterculus  II.64.2:   primus  omnium  amicorum. 

And  this  strong  friendship  between  the  two  has  never  been 
questioned  by  historians  or  biographers. '^^^ 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  day 
preceding    the    assassination    Decimus    accompanied    Caesar    to 


1*1  Cicero  ad  Familiares  XI. 8  foil.,  Appian  B.C.  III. 98  and  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  22.  In  44  Velleius  Paterculus  11.58. 1  calls  him  consul  designatus, 
and  Dio  44.14.4  states  that  he  ' '  had  been  appointed  consul  for  the  next 
year"  (i.e.,  43).  See  Drumann-Groebe,  III-.613  and  L.  Lange,  Edmische 
Alterthiimer  111^477. 

I'ls  Trans,  by  Clayton  M.  Hall,  "Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Life  of  Augus- 
tus," S7nith  College' Classical  Studies,  IV  (May,  1923). 

143  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  The  Corrc.'ipondence  of  M.  TuUiu-s.  Cicero  VI, 
p.  Ixxvii  speak  of  "the  special  favor  with  which  Caesar  always  regarded 
Decimus,"  and  again:  "Caesar  had  a  strong  regard  for  Decimus:  he 
treated  him  as  one  of  his  family  .  .  .  ."  L.  Lange,  Edmische  Alterthiimer 
IIP.484:  "der  dem  Caesar  personlich  sehr  nahe  stand."  Holmes,  The 
Eotiian  Eepublic  III.342 :  "the  one  of  his  old  officers  whom  he  cared  for 
most."  Matthias  Paulus,  De  Decimo  lunio  Bruto  Albino  5:  ".  .  .  .  nobis 
conicere  licet,  illos  duos  viros  singulari  amore  inter  se  coniunctos  fuisse, " 
and  again  (p.  6)  :  ".  .  .  .  dubitem,  num  alius  artiore  amicitiae  vinculo  cum 
Caesare  coniunctus  fuit,  quam  D.  Brutus."  See  also  Bondurant,  D.  lunius 
Brutiis  (Chicago,  1907),  p.  39,  who  declares:  "Modern  writers  are  wont  to 
place  undue  emphasis  upon  the  marks  of  friendship  that  Caesar  bestowed 
upon  Decimus,  neglecting  the  quid  pro  quo  of  service  rendered  bv  the 
latter. ' ' 
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dinner  at  the  house  of  Marcus  Lepidus.^**     And  when,  on  the 

Ides  of  March,  Caesar  was  hesitating  to  attend  the  meeting  of 

the  senate,  it  was  he  who  because  of  his  intimacy  was  sent  to 

Caesar's  house  to  persuade  him  to  come.^*"^ 

Caesar  made  his  affection  for  him  evident  by  loading  him 

Avith  honors : 

Velleius  Paterculus  11.56. 3  (speaking  of  Decimus  Brutus,  Trebonius,  and 
others)  :    fortuna  partium  eius  in  summum  evectis  fastigium.nG 

In  Decimus  Brutus  we  have  then  a  man  who  had  demon- 
strated his  military  skill,' ^'  had  held  important  provincial 
appointments,  had  served  with  Caesar  foi:  more  than  ten  years, 
and,  above  all,  was  regarded  by  Caesar  as  one  of  his  dearest 
friends.  Surely  Caesar  could  not  have  failed  to  consider 
Decimus  Brutus  when  he  was  making  the  choice  of  his  successor. 

But  we  have  still  other  evidence.  When  Caesar  returned 
from  Spain  in  45,  throngs  of  eminent  Romans  poured  forth  to 
greet  him."**  As  a  conspicuous  mark  of  his  favor  and  one  given, 
it  must  be  remembered,  but  a  brief  period  before  his  will  was 
drawn  up,  he  chose  three  men  to  ride  in  or  close  to  his  chariot ; 
one  of  these  was  Antony,  the  others  were  Decimus  Brutus  and 
young  Octavius."''  We  have  here  a  public  exhibition  of  his  high 
regard  for  Brutus. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  sign  of  his  esteem  is  the  fact  that 
Caesar's  will  designated  him  as  second  heir: 


'•iiAppian  B.C.  II.llo,  Suetonius  lulkis  87,  Plutarcli  Caesar  63.4. 
i-is  Appian  B.C.   II.ll.'^,   Plutarch  Caesar  64.1,   Die   44.18.1-2,   Suetonius 
luliu-s  81.4,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  23. 

146  So  too  Dio  44.14.4  and  Appian  IT. 111. 

147  w.  Warde  Fowler,  Julius  Cac.mr,  369  calls  him  "one  of  Caesar's 
oldest  and  most  trusted  soldiers."  Charles  Merivale,  Ilistory  of  tlie  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  III. 193,  says:  "Of  all  the  captains  trained  in  Caesar's 
school  this  was  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished";  this  view  is  con- 
curred in  by  Bynum,  38,  note  3.  On  the  other  hand,  Drumann  and  Groebe 
(IVM4)  regard  his  military  achievements  as  by  no  means  justifying  such 
commendation. 

14S  Plutarch  Antony  11.1:  "When  Caesar  returned  from  Spain,  all  the 
principal  men  went  many  days'  journey  to  meet  him."  Cf.  also  Cicero 
PhUippic  11.78.32. 

149  Plutarch  Antony  11.1:  ".  .  .  .  as  he  [Caesar]  journeyed  through 
Italy  he  had  Antony  in  the  same  car  with  himself,  but  behind  him  Brutus 
Albinus  and  Octavius,  ids  niece's  son " 
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Plutarch  Caesar  64.1 :  Decimus  Brutus,  surnamed  Albinus,  wlio  was  so 
trusted  by  Caesar  that  he  was  entered  in  his  will  as  his  second  heir. i  so 

Because  of  this  evidence  of  Caesar's  trust,  when  his  will  was 

r 

read,  especial  hatred  was  directed  against  Decimus : 

Appian  B.C.  11.143:  Most  of  all  did  it  seem  pitiful  to  them  that 
Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  murderers,  should  have  been  named  by  him 
....  Whereupon  there  was  still  greater  disturbance  among  the  people, 
who  considered  it  shocking  and  sacrilegious  that  Decimus  should  have  con- 
spired against  Caesar i"i 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  later  read  of  the  especially 

bitter  hatred  of  the  veteran  soldiers  against  Decimus  Brutus,  a 

hatred  far  greater  than  that  felt  toward  Marcus : 

Cicero  Philippic  X.7.15:  At  enim  veteranis  suspectum  nomen  est  M. 
Bruti.  Magisne  quam  Decimi?  Equidem  non  arbitror.  Etsi  est  enim 
Brutorum  commune  factum  et  laudis  societas  aequa,  Decimo  tamen  eo 
iratiores  erant  ii,  qui  id  factum  dolebant,  quo  minus  ab  eo  rem  illam  dice- 
bant  fieri  debuisse.152 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  basis  of  Appian 's  words^^^ 
it  might  even  be  claimed  that  Decimus  was  actually  adopted  in 


150  Suetonius  lulius  83.2.  Dio  44.35.2  not  only  erroneously  calls  the 
guardians  designated  for  Caesar's  son,  should  one  still  be  born,  guardians 
of  the  young  Octavius  (see  footnote  21  of  this  paper),  but  confusedly  makes 
these  also  the  second  heirs:  "[Caesar]  had  left  Antony  along  with  Decimus 
and  some  of  the  other  assassins  to  be  the  young  man's  [i.e.,  Octavius'] 
guardians  and  heirs  to  the  property  in  case  it  should  not  come  to  him." 
Froude,  Caesar;  A  Sketch  479,  blindly  follows  Dio.  Renardus  Mueller, 
De  Eebus  inde  a  Caesaris  Ncce  Usque  ad  Funus  Bomae  Gestis-  (Monasterii, 
1884)  72  points  out  the  flaws  in  Dio's  statement.  Bondurant  (p.  37)  takes 
it  for  granted  tliat  Decimus  Brutus  knew  during  Caesar's  life  that  he  had 
been  named  "one  of  the  guardians  of  a  possible  future  heir";  no  evidence 
for  this  belief  is  forthcoming. 

151  So  too  Appian  B.C.  11.146.  W.  Warde  Towler,  Julius  Caesar  378, 
speaking  of  Caesar's  will:  "But  what  moves  us,  as  it  moved  those  who 
listened  in  the  forum  that  day,  is  that  Decimus  Brutus,  the  man  who  led 
him  into  the  fatal  snare,  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  destined  succes- 
sion to  his  property." 

152  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  Erster  Theil,  Erster  Band,  22. 

153  Appian  B.C.  11.143  and  146.  Holmes,  The  Boman  Bepublic  III.346 
accepts  his  statement:  see  pp.  160-161  of  this  paper.  Matthias  Paulus,  De 
Decimo  lunio  Bruto  Albino  5,  note  4,  also  rejects  Appian 's  claim.    Renardus 

'  Mueller  De  Bebv.s-  Inde  a  Caesaris  Nece  u^que  ad  Fmius  Bonuie  Gestis  72 
says :  ' '  Minime  fidem  meretur,  quod  Appianus  narrat,  D.  Brutum  inter 
secundos  heredes  scriptum  esse  filium. "  Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant 
Decimus  Junius  Brutus  Albinus  (University  of  Chicago,  1907),  p.  37,  also 
declares:  "The  statement  that  Appian  makes  in  two  passages,  that  Decimus 
was  adopted  by  Caesar,  is  of  course  false. ' ' 
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Octavius'  stead,  should  the  latter  die  before  the  will  became 
effective  or  decline  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  is  doubtless  due  to  a  confusion  in  Appian's  mind  with 
reference  to  adoption  and  designation  as  heir.  Of  course,  if 
Appian  were  correct,  the  point  now  being  made,  namely,  that 
Decimus  was  one  of  the  very  few  under  most  serious  con- 
sideration when  Caesar  was  making  his  choice,  would  be  vastly 
strengthened.  But  were  this  statement  correct,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  how  it  is  that  all  other  ancient  sources 
fail  to  mention  it,  particularly  when  describing  the  hatred 
engendered  against  Decimus  because  he  had  been  so  highly  in 
Caesar's  favor  that  he  was  named  among  the  second  heirs. 

It  is  evident  then  that  Caesar  both  loved  him  and  felt  con- 
fidence in  his  ability.  He  trusted  him  with  important  military 
commands,  important  civil  offices,  and  important  provincial 
assignments :  he  made  his  friendship  evident  on  many  occasions 
up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  More  than  this,  he  showed  pub- 
licly that  Decimus  was  one  of  those  very  closest  to  him  and 
highest  in  his  esteem,  by  honoring  him  with  a  place  next  to  his 
own  chariot  when  he  returned  from  the  Spanish  campaign.  And 
above  all  he  revealed  his  high  regard  by  designating  him  in  his 
will  as  one  of  his  second  heirs. 

That  Decimus,  so  loved,  so  trusted,  and  so  honored,  was  one 
of  the  very  small  number  from  whom  Caesar  chose  his  successor, 
seems  well-nigh  certain. 

MARK  ANTONY 

In  addition  to  Decimus  Brutus,  we  know  the  name  of  but 
one  other  whom  Caesar  chose  as  second  heir,  and  that  is  Mark 
Antony. ^•'^*  This  of  itself  would  lead  us  to  examine  his  relations 
with  Caesar  and  to  ask  whether  he  was  not  perhaps  among  those 
to  whom  Caesar  gave  consideration  when  he  made  his  final  choice 
of  a  successor. 


is^Florus  11.15(1111.4). 1  and  Dio  44.35.2    (tliougli  the  latter's  account 
is,  as  has  been  shown  a  confused  one). 
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Antony,  like  Decimus  Brutus,  saw  service  in  the  Gallic 
War.  We  first  read  of  him  in  the  year  54,  when  he  joined 
Caesar  in  Gaul.^^''  For  the  year  beginning  December  5,  52,  he 
was  Caesar's  quaestor,^ •'^'■'  a  post  which  always  meant  a  very  close 
bond  with  the  commander-in-chief.  Says  C'icero  p)-o  Plancio 
11.28:  ".  .  .  .  morem  ilium  maiorum,  qui  praescribit  in  parentum 
loco  quaestoribus  suis  praetores  esse  oportere,  .  .  .  ."  From 
52  to  50  Antony  took  part  in  Caesar's  Gallic  campaigns.^^^  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  assuming 
office  in  December;  as  such,  he  was  one  of  Caesar's  most  ardent 
supporters.^ ■'^-  Ilis  assistance  at  that  time  was  not  forgotten  by 
Caesar: 

Dio  41.1.3:  Now  Antony  for  tlie  service  he  then  rendered  Caesar  in 
this  matter  was  destined  to  be  well  repaid  and  to  be  raised  himself  to  great 
honors. 

It  was  the  veto  that  Antony  and  his  colleague,  Q.  Cassius,  inter- 
posed on  January  2,  49,  that  fired  the  fuse  that  brought  on  the 
cataclysm  of  the  Civil  War.  For  the  veto  led  to  their  being 
driven  from  the  Senate  on  the  seventh  of  January;^'''  they  fled 
from  the  city  in  disguise,^*^"  joining  Caesar  at  Arminum.^'''  And 
it  was  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  tribunes  as  personified  in 
them  that  Caesar  made  one  of  his  important  justifications  for 
entering  upon  the  Civil  War.^"- 

When  in  49  Caesar  set  out  from  Rome  to  fight  against  the 
forces  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  he  entrusted  Antony  with  the  charge 
of  the  troops  and  of  Italy.'*'^'    Antony  remained  closely  attached 

1  r.r,  cieei-o  Philippic  11.19.48. 

158  Cicero  Philippic  11.29.71  and  11.20.50.  Dio  45.40.3  erroneously 
speaks  of  Antony  as  Caesar's  quaestor  during  the  latter 's  propraetorship 
in  Spain. 

1.^7  Caesar  B.G.  VIl.81.6,  Hirtius  B.G.  VIII.2.1,  24.2,  38.1,  46-48.  On 
Antony  see  Groebe  in  Pauly-Wissowa  {k.v.  M.  Antonius)  1.2595  foil  and 
Drumann-Groebe,  P.46  foil. 

IS'*  Plutarch  Antony  5. 

1 50  Drumann-Groebe,  III^363. 

I'i'i  Plutarch  Caesar  31. 

I'll  Holmes,  The  Boman  Ecpuhlie,  111.334-337. 

10^  Caesar  B.C.  1.2-6,  Plutarcli  Caesar  31.2,  Plutarch  Antony  5.4,  and 
Suetonius  lulius  30.1. 

1H3  Cicero  Philippic  11.23.57,  Dio  41.18.3;  Plutarch  Antony  6.4. 
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to  his  chief,  and  the  latter 's  confidence  in  him  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  left  wing  at 
Pharsalus,  Caesar  himself  commanding  the  right."'*.  After  the 
battle  Antony  led  a  portion  of  the  army  back  to  Italy. "'^  Late 
in  the  year  48,  "though  he  had  not  yet  been  praetor,"  he  was 
named  master  of  horse, "^'^  holding  this  office  throughout  47  and, 
apparently,  into  46.^"'  Accordingly,  during  Caesar's  absence 
he  assumed  the  headship  of  affairs.  But  his  period  of  admin- 
istration was  marked  both  by  turbulent  disputes  with  Dolabella 
and  by  notorious  licentiousness  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  the 
Romans.^'^^  As  a  result,  when  Caesar  returned,  a  coolness  devel- 
oped toward  Antony;""'  he  accompanied  Caesar  neither  on  his 
African^ "'^  nor  his  Spanish  campaigns,^'^  and  in  his  stead  Lepidus 
became  master  of  horse  for  45.''-  But  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish 
War,  when  Caesar  returned  to  Italy,  a  reconciliation  occurred 
between  them,  signalized  by  Antony's  election  as  Caesar's  col- 
league in  the  consulship  for  44  B.C.-" 

Two  other  incidents  also  make  absolutely  clear  the  complete 
restoration  of  Antony  to  Caesar's  favor.  One  was  his  desig- 
nation as  second  heir  in  the  final  wall.''*  The  other  was  that 
on  Caesar's  return  from  Spain  Antony,  along  with  Decimus 
Brutus  and  Octavius,  was  given  the  distinguished  honor  of  a 


184  Plutarch  Caesar  44.1,  Pompcy  69.1,  Antony  8.2,  Caesar  B.C.  III.89.3, 
Appian  B.C.  11.76. 

105  Cicero  Philippic  11.24.59  and  Plutarch  Antonij  8.3. 

ii!«CIL  1,  p.  440,  IV.60  and  p.  191,  Dio  42.21,  Plutarch  Antony  8.3, 
Cicero  Philippic  11.25.62.  See  Ferrero  11.253  note  (Zimmern  tr.)  and 
Holmes,  The  Roman.  Republic,  III.564  foil. 

iti7  Eduard  Meyer,  Caesars  Monarchic  374. 

iGS  Plutarch  Antony  9,  Cicero  ad  Atticiim  X.10.5. 

i«9  Plutarch  Antony  10.1-2  and  Dio  45.28.4. 

'"0  Cicero  Philippic  11.29.71. 

'-1  Ibid.,  11.29.74. 

1-2  Fasti  Cap.  a.  709,  CIL  I  p.  440,  Dio  43.33.1;  cf.  Plutarch  Antony 
10.1. 

173  Plutarch  Antony  11.2,  Dio  43.49.1,  Appian  B.C.  11.107,  Cicero 
Philippic  11.32.79.  W.  Ihne,  Bdmischc  Geschiehte  (1890),  VII.232:  "Das 
war  der  Preis,  den  dieser  fiir  seine  Treue  erhielt. " 

174  Cf.  also  Dio  44.36.2  in  the  funeral  speech  placed  in  Antony's  mouth: 
"I  ....  as  the  man  set  down  as  his  heir." 
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place  very  close  to  him.  It  is  indeed  claimed  that  he  was  given 
the  most  conspicuous  place. ^''^ 

In  many  other  incidents  it  may  be  seen  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  men  were  very  intimate. ^^"^  Antony  proposed 
the  law  by  which  the  month  Quinctilis  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar.'"  Antony  headed  the  new  college  of  Luperci,  created 
in  Caesar's  honor,  the  luliani.^'^  Antony  became  the  flamen  of 
the  new  god.^'^ 

That  Caesar  had  high  regard  for  his  military  skill,  is  proved 
by  the  important  assignments  which  he  gave  him.  He  admired 
him  as  a  soldier,  and  knew  full  well  his  influence  with  the  army : 

Appian  B.  C.  11.114:  Antony  ....  liis  most  powerful  friend,  and  the 
one  of  most  repute  witli  the  army. 

Plutarch  Antony  7.1 :  ...  .  in  the  war  he  [Caesar]  found  him  energetic, 
brave,  and  a  capable  leader. 

In  the  same  life  (8.1)  we  have  an  encomium  on  Antony  the  soldier, 
in  which  appear  the  words:  "Accordingly,  next  to  Caesar,  he 
was  the  man  most  talked  about  in  the  camp."^^°  Certainly  "his 
distinguished  services  in  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  gave  him  a 
commanding  position  in  Caesar's  party "^-^  and  on  many  occa- 
sions Caesar  showed  his  appreciation. ^'^- 

i7u  Plutarch  Antony  11.1:  "but  it  was  Antony  who  was  conspicuously 
honored  by  him.  For  as  he  journeyed  through  Italy  he  had  Antony  in  the 
same  car  with  himself,  but  behind  him  Brutus  Albinus  and  Octavius."  See 
also  Cicero  Philippic  11.32.78,  especially:  "Pactus  es  ei  rursus  nescio  quo 
modo  familiaris. "  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Eaiserzeit  1.18:  "so 
hatte  der  Diktator  noch  bei  seiner  Riickkehr  nach  Italien  aller  Welt  den 
grossen  Wert  gezeigt,  den  er  auf  die  Dienste  des  Mannes  legte. " 

176  Dio  43.49.2  (of  the  year  44):  "For  this  [i.e.,  the  building  of  the 
rostrum  and  the  restoration  of  the  statues  of  Sulla  and  Pompey]  Caesar 
received  praise,  and  also  because  he  yielded  1o  Antony  both  the  glory  of  the 
work  and  the  inscription  on  it." 

1-7  Macrobius  Sat.  1.12.34. 

178  Cicero  Philippic  11.34.85,  Dio  44.11.2,  4.').30.2,  46.5.2,  Plutarcli 
Antony  12.2,  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  21. 

1-9  Cicero  Philippic  11.43.110  and  XIII. 19.41,  Suetonius  lulim  76.1  and 
Dio  44.6.4:  "And  finally  they  addressed  him  outright  as  Jupiter  Julius  and 
ordered  a  temple  to  be  consecrated  to  liim  and  to  his  clemency,  electing 
Antony  as  their  priest  like  some  flamen  Dialis." 

i8oBynum  41:  "CJisar  hatte  bei  seinem  Erfolg  ini  Biirgerkriege  ihm 
nicht  am  wenigsten  zu  verdanken. " 

181  Ferrero  11.295  (Zinunern  tr.). 

182  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit,  1.18;  cf.  the  citations 
in  note  4.  Note  also  Floras  II.15(IV.4).2 :  "ipse  plenae  ex  commilitio 
Caesaris  dignitatis. ' ' 
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-  Antony,  to  be  sure,  had  had  no  experience  as  a  provincial 
governor,  but  the  government  of  Italy  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  in  49.  Plutarch  states  that  while  in  this  post  he  "gained 
the  favor  of  the  soldiers  ....  but  to  everybody  else  he  was 
odious.  For  his  easy  disposition  led  him  to  neglect  the  wronged, 
he  listened  angrily  to  those  who  consulted  him,  etc.  In  a  word, 
Caesar's  power  ....  was  brought  into  odium  by  his  friends; 
and  of  these  Antony  ....  incurred  the  most  blame.  "^^^^  De- 
spite this,  however,  he  became  Caesar's  master  of  horse  and  took 
charge  of  the  State  during  his  absence.  After  the  reconciliation 
between  them  he  was  chosen  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Caesar  esteemed  his  ability  as 
an  administrator  highly.'"^  The  quarrel  of  46  was  of  the  past 
and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  made  up,  and  the  differences 
of  44  with  reference  to  Dolabella's  appointment  as  consul,  in 
which  Antony  had  blocked  Caesar's  plans,  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  lasting  ill-will  in  the  dictator's  heart.^®^  The  opposition 
was  after  all  an  open  one,  and  of  his  real  loyalty  there  was  no 
doubt.''" 

That  Caesar's  trust  was  a  very  real  one  is  proved  by  Appian's 
statement  : 

B.C.  III.o:  The  memoranda  of  Caesar's  intentions  were  in  Antony's 
possession,  and  Caesar's  secretary,  Faberius,  was  obedient  to  him  in  every 
way,  since  Caesar  himself,  on  the  point  of  his  departure,  had  placed  all 
petitions  of  this  kind  in  Antony's  discretion. 

The  conspirators  knew  full  well  that  there  was  no  hope  of  win- 
ning him  over.^**' 


1S3  Antony  6. .5-6. 

KS4W.  Warde  Fowler,  Julius  Caesar  372  calls  him  "the  ablest  living 
Roman  apart  from  Caesar  himself,"  although  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  add 
the  Avords  that  follow:  "Antonius,  the  unprincipled  and  self-seeking,  had 
been  too  often  a  trouble  to  his  master,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  really 
intimate  and  faithful."  Appian  B.C.  11.118  declares  that  Lcpidus  "yielded 
to  Antony  as  a  closer  friend  of  Caesar." 

185  Cicero  Philippic  II..32.78  foil.  Cf.,  however,  Plutarch  Anionij  11.3: 
"And  it  would  seem  that  Caesar  abominated  Dolabella  also  no  less  than 
lie  did  Antony." 

i*>i;Zonaras  X.ll.  Groebe  in  Pauly-WissoAva  1.2.598  (.s-.r.  M.  Antonius); 
"Als  soldier  [i.e..  Consul]  war  A.  der  dienstfeitige  Freund  des  Dictators." 

1S7  Drumann-Groebe,  IIP.644:  see  liowever  Cicero  Philippic  11.14.34. 
On  the  other  hand  see  Plutarch  Avion )/  13.1.  Pauly  Wissowa,  1.2612: 
"Caesar  zu  ersetzen  ist  ihm  wohl  nie  ernstlich  in  den  Sinn  gekommen. " 
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Loyal  friend,  able  soldier,  administrator  trusted  with  the 
highest  of  posts — he  surely  could  not  fail  to  be  given  most  pro- 
found consideration  in  connection  with  the  succession. 

That  he  entertained  precisely  this  ambition,  seems  undoubted. 

Indeed,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  21,  tells  us  that  his  offer  of  the 

crown  to  Caesar  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lupercalia  was  ascribed 

to  an  effort  to  win  his  favor  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  be 

named  son  and  heir : 

There  is  told  another  story,  that  Antonius  acted  thus  wishing  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  Caesar,  and  at  the  same  time  was  clierishing  the  hope  of 
being  adopted  as  his  son.iss 

The  above  passage  in  Nicolaus  sheds  light  too  on  a  passage  in 

Cicero   {PhiUppw  III.5.12)   in  which  Antony's  conduct  at  the 

time  of  the  Lupercalia  is  under  discussion : 

Hunc  igitur  ego  eonsulem,  hunc  civem  Romanum,  hune  liberum,  huuc 
denique  hominem  putem,  qui  foedo  illo  et  flagitioso  die,  et  quid  pati  C. 
Caesare  vivo  posset,  et  quid  eo  mortuo  consequi  ipse  cuperet,  ostenditf^^s 

There  is  moreover  in  Cicero's  Second  Philippic  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  phrase  bearing  directly  on  Antony's  hopes 
and  ambitions  to  succeed  Caesar,  the  import  of  which,  however, 
apparently  escaped  scholars  till  Eduard  Meyer  in  1918  offered  a 
most  convincing  solution.  In  that  oration  (29.71)  Cicero  is 
reminding  Antony  how  (despite  the  close  relations  which  had 
existed  between  Caesar  and  Antony),  on  the  former's  return 
from  Africa,  Antony  was  dunned  for  the  money  which  he  owed 
for  Pompey's  property.     Cicero  enumerates: 

Cuius  tu  imperatoris  quaestor  fucras,  dictatoris  magister  equitum,  belli 
princeps,  crudelitatis  auetor,  praedae  soeius,  testamento,i9o  ut  dicebas'si 
ipse,  filius  appellatus  es  de  pecunia,  quam  pro  domo,  pro  hortis,  pro  seetione 
debebas. 


1S8  "avT(f  di  ATTi'Sa  fivdi/xevoi,  d  yivoiro  ttohjtAs  ui6s. "  All  translations  of 
Nicolaus  are  from  tlic  edition  by  Clayton  M.  Hall.  "Dass  ferner  nach 
Nicolaus  ein  Geriicht  existierte,  wodurch  Antonius  durch  das  Diadem  bei 
Caesar  die  Adoption  zu  erschleichcn  hoffte,  ist  ganz  glaublich — betrachtete 
sich  doch  Antonius  nach  Caesars  Tode  in  der  That  als  dessen  Erben": 
O.  E.  .Schmidt,  Ble  leisten  Kdmpfc  der  romischf-n  HepubliJc  (from  the  13th 
Supplemcntband  des  Jahrb.  fiir  clns.sLsche  Philologi^') ,  676. 

i«9  Cf.  Dio  45.33.2. 

i»o  testamento  V«:   testament!  cli. 

i»i  dicebat  I). 
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In  Other  words,  as  a  climax  in  the  list  of  the  various  relations 
which  had  existed  between  Antony  and  Caesar,  appear  the 
words :  ' '  testamento,  nt  dicebas  ipse,  filiiis. ' ' 

Editors  have  been  strangely  blind  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  Thus  J.  E.  B.  Mayor^^-  declares  -.''filius,  probably  because 
he  was  named  as  heres  secundus.'"^^'''  Second  heir  he  certainly 
was,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  second  heir  can  be 
correctly  described  as  filius.  Moreover,  the  force  of  the  modify- 
ing clause,  ut  dicehas  ipse,  is  wholly  ignored  in  such  an  explana- 
tion.^^^  In  J.  R.  King's  edition  the  note  on  the  passage  reads: 
"We  learn  from  Dion  Cassius  (44.35)  that  Antony  was  placed 
among  the  heirs  in  remainder  ('secundi  heredes')  by  the  will 
of  Caesar,  but  nowhere  of  anything  like  his  adoption  by  the 
dictator.  "'*''  This  statement  is  entirely  correct,  but  it  needs 
an  addition  to  be  completely  satisfactory.  In  the  same  way 
George  Long's  note  on  it  is  correct  but  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem: "Dion  saj's  that  Antonius  was  in  Caesar's  will  among  the 
Secundi  heredes;  but  that  is  not  the  same  as  'filius'.''^'"' 

If  now  we  turn  directly  to  the  Latin  itself,  we  see  that  Cicero 
is  pointing  out  that  Antony  has  been  Caesar's  quaestor,  his 
magister  equitum,  his  heUi  princeps,  his  crudelitatis  auctor,  his 
pmedae  socius;  these,  says  Cicero,  he  had  actually  been.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  last  and  highest  relation  -{tesiamento  .... 
filius),  he  adds  the  significant  words:  "ut  dicebas  ipse."     He 

192  Cicero's  Second  PhiUppw  (translated  from  the  German  of  Karl 
Halm,  edited  with  large  additions  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  1896). 

193  Surely  Appian's  (B.C.  11.143)  misunderstanding  of  the  term  secundi 
heredes  (cf.  Drumann-Groebe  IV-.14  and  pp.  160-161  of  this  paper) 
furnishes  no  basis  for  so  distorting  the  meanipg  of  Cicero 's  words  as  to 
make  testamento  filiii.s  mean  merely  "a  second  heir."  G.  Lanson  in  his 
edition  of  Philippic  2  (Paris,  1881)"  relies  wholly  on  Appian's  words:  "En 
qualite  d'haeres  secundus.  Appien  B.C.  II. 11.3.  D.  Brutus  etait  inscrit  sur 
le  testament  de  Cesar:    iyiypairro  irais." 

194  So  too  in  J.  Gantrelle's  edition  of  Philippic  2  (Paris,  1882)  :  "filius 
— Antoine  se  donnait  sans  doute  ce  nom  parce  que  Cesar  I'avait  nomme  son 
heritier,  a  defaut  de  I'heritier  principal."  And  Armand  Gaste  in  his 
edition  of  the  same  oration  (Paris,  1882)  says:  " Probablement  parce  que 
Antoine  etait  designe  comme  heres  secundus  (Voir  Dion  Cass.,  44,  35)." 

i9r.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  Philippic  Orations  I,  II,  III,  V,  VII  (second 
edition  revised  by  A.  C.  Clark,  Oxford,  1908). 

i9«  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Orationes  (London,  1858),  vol.  IV. 
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means,  of  course,  that  this  relation  was  not,  like  the  others,  one 
that  had  existed  in  reality,  but  merely  in  the  words  of  Antony.^"' 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  the  period  preceding  Caesar's  death 
he  constantly  made  the  claim  that  in  the  dictator's  will  his  name 
appeared  as  films,  in  short  that  he  was  designated  son  and  heir. 
In  other  words,  Cicero  is  not  only  reminding  Antony  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  dunned  for  payment  on  Caesar's  return  from  Africa, 
but  is  also  reminding  him  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished  and 
announced,  but  which  he  had  failed  to  realize.  The  reading  of 
Caesar's  will,  which  took  place  perhaps  on  March  19,  44,^^^ 
shattered  Antony's  ambitions  to  become  testamenta  filius.  The 
pas.sage,  rightly  understood,  is  then  a  most  important  piece  of 
evidence  not  only  of  Antony's  ambitions  but  also  (if  Cicero  is 
truthful  in  his  statement)  of  his  open  avowal  of  them. 

Eduard  Meyer  in  discussing  the  period  of  about  46  B.C.  says 
of  Antony:  "er  hatte  sich  eingebildet,  Caesar  werde  ihn  im 
Testament  adoptieren  und  zum  Erben  einsetzen."  He  continues, 
however :  ' '  Bei  Nikolaos  Dam.  vit.  Caes.  21  fin.  wird  diese  Notiz 
in  einer  Tradition  ins  Jahr  44  versetzt  und  als  Motiv  fiir  das 
Angebot  des  Diadems  bei  den  Lupercalien  benutzt. '  '^"^  Whether 
this  was  the  only  or  even  one  of  the  motives  that  impelled 
Antony  on  that  occasion,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  that  the  Antony  who  had  entertained  this  hope  in  46  should 
have  held  precisely  the  same  hope  upon  his  restoration  to 
Caesar's  good  graces  in  45,  his  appointment  as  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship  for  44,  and  his  designation  to  act  as  Caesar's 
representative  in  all  manner  of  matters  after  his  departure  for 
Parthia  is  not  only  most  natural,  but  from  the  circumstances 
seems  an  undoubted  fact. 

In  still  another  passage  Caesar's  consideration  of  Antony 
as  a  successor  is  explicitly  stated,  although  the  reason  given  for 


107  <<Falschli('h"  is  the  comment  on  ut  dicebas  ipse  in  Koch  and  Eber- 
haid's  edition  of  Philippics  1  and  2   (Teubner,  1899). 

i»8  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  1.1.39. 

199  Caesars  Monarchic,  374  and  note  1.  J.  D.  Denniston  in  his  edition 
of  the  First  and  Second  Philippics  (Oxford,  1926)  cites  Meyer's  note  with 
approval. 
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his  failure  to  be  chosen  is  of  course  an  absurd  one.  This  mention 
appears  in  the  words  which  Appian  {B.C.  III.16)  represents 
Octavian  as  using  to  Antony,  when  the  former  reached  Rome 
after  Caesar's  death: 

[These  Avords]  have  been  spoken  as  to  a  more  fully  declared  friend  of 
Caesar,  to  one  who  was  invested  by  him  with  the  greatest  lionor  and  power, 
and  who  would  have  been  adopted  by  him  no  doubt  if  he  had  known  that 
you  would  accept  kinship  with  the  family  of  Aeneas  in  exchange  for  that 
of  Hercules; 200  for  this  created  doubt  in  his  mind  when  he  was  tliinking 
strongly  of  designating  you  as  his  successor. 

And  in  his  reply  Appian  makes  Antony  say   {B.C.  III. 19)  : 

You  think  that  I  am  distressed  because  I  was  not  mentioned  in  Caesar 's 
will,  though  you  agree  with  me  that  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae  is  enough 
to  content  one.' 

Obviously  no  one  claims  that  this  was  said.  However  it  does 
once  more  show  that  Antony's  name  had  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  adoption  by  Caesar,  and  even  that  he  may  well 
h-ave  been  one  of  those  from  whom  the  final  choice  was  made.-°^ 
From  all  this  then  it  is  evident  that  Antony  in  boasting  of 
his  close  relations  with  Caesar,  went  about  claiming  that  the 
adoption  as  son  was  to  be  his. 

Flo'rus  too  declares  emphatically  that  it  was  the  frustrated 
ambition  of  Antony  to  become  Caesar's  heir  that  led  to  the 
Civil  War  and  to  Actium: 

Florus  II.15(IIII.4).l:  Prima  civilium  motuum  causa  testamentum 
Caesaris  fuit,  cuius  secundus  heres  Antonius  praelatum  sibi  Oct  avium  furens 
inexpiabile  contra  adoptionem  acerrimi  iuvenis  susceperat   bellum.-^oi' 


^00  Plutarch  {Antony  60.3)  says  that  "Antony  associated  himself  with 
Heracles  in  lineage,"  and  in  chapter  4  (1-2)  of  the  same  life  declares: 
"Moreover,  there  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  Antonii  were  Heraclei- 
dae,  being  descendants  of  Anton,  a  son  of  Heracles.  And  this  tradition 
Antony  thouglit  that  he  confirmed,  both  by  the  shape  of  his  body,  as  has 
been  said,  and  by  his  attire." 

201  Soltau  in  Hupvl.  to  Philologus  VII,  604  foil,  argues  that  the  account 
of  the  interview  is  based  on  Augustus'  memoirs. 

202  Florus  also  (1I.14[IIII.3].2)  describes  Antony  as  collefjn  qwmdam, 
mox  aemulus  Caesarianae  jmtentiae  and  declares  (Sec.  4)  :  "Antonius  varius 
ingenio  ....  successorcm  Caesaris  indignatur  Octavium  .  .   .  ." 
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Antony  then  was  clearly  ambitiou.s  to  be  named  as  Caesar's 
son  and  heir,-"^  strove  in  every  way  to  gain  it,  and  claimed  that 
it  was  already  his.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar,  it  is  evident, 
had  him  in  mind  and  showed  his  favor  toward  him  by  naming 
him  second  heir,  by  giving  him  the  place  of  honor  in  his  chariot 
when  he  returned  from  Spain,  by  designating  him  his  master 
of  horse,  by  restoring  him  to  favor  and  taking  him  as  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  and  by  placing  in  his  hand,  when  he 
himself  was  on  the  point  of  departure  for  Parthia,  a  mass  of 
papers  and  petitions,  in  reference  to  which  he  was  given  discre- 
tionary power. 

Beside  all  this,  we  must  remember  too  that  Antony  was 
related  to  Caesar  and  stressed  this  relationship : 

Plutarch  Antony  2.1:  His  wife  [i.e.,  the  mother  of  Mark  Antony]  was 
Julia,  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars  .... 

Cicero  Philippic  III. 6. 17 :  Qui  autem  evenit,  ut  tibi  flulia  natus  igiiobilis 
videatur,  cum  tu  eodem  materno  genere  soleas  gloriari? 

Appian  B.C.  11.143:  Antony  ....  having  been  chosen  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration,  as  a  consul  for  a  consul,  a  friend  for  a  friend,  a  relative 
for  a  relative  (for  he  was  related  to  Caesar  on  liis  mother's  side)   .... 

Dio  44.39.1-2  tells  us-°*  that  with  Caesar  the  tie  of  kinship 

was  a  powerful  one : 

....  for  all  his  relatives,  except  the  most  impious,  he  possessed  a  strong 
affection.  For  he  did  not  neglect  any  of  them  in  misfortune  nor  did  he 
envy  those  in  good  fortune,  but  he  helped  these  to  increase  the  property 
they  already  had,  and  made  up  to  the  others  what  they  lacked,  giving  some 
of  them  money,  some  lands,  some  offices,  and  some  priesthoods. 

Of  this  trait  not  only  Octavius  but  Pedius  and  Pinarius  are 
evidence.  It  surely  then  did  not  harm  Antony  when  Caesar  was 
striving  to  make  this  difficult  choice,  that  the  blood  of  the  Julian 
gens  flowed  in  his  veins. 

And,  when  the  conspirators  slew  Caesar,  Antony  both  by 
office  and  force  of  personality  at  once  became  the  dominant 
figure.     It  was  he  who  protected  Caesar's  will  and  secured  a 


203  Appian  B.C.  11.124,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Lepidus  and  Antony 
after  Caesar's  murder,  ascribes  it  to  various  possible  motives,  among  others 
"because  they  were  aiming  at  the  supreme  power  themselves  .  .  .  ." 

-<»4  In  the  fictitious  funeral  oration  placed  on  Antony's  lips. 
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public  funeral  for  the  body;-"'^  it  was  in  his  house  that  the  will 

was  read ;-'"'  it  was  he  who  had  charge  of  the  funeral  ;-^''  he  it 

was  who  spoke  on  that  occasion.     Indeed,  his  ambition  was  not 

at  all  unnatural  nor  did  his  goal  seem  unattainable.-'^'*     What 

he  had  yearned  for  during  Caesar's  lifetime,  he  strove  to  make 

his  own  after  Caesar's  death;  "claiming  to  be  the  heir  not  only 

of  the  property  but  also  of  the  power  of  Caesar   [he]  managed 

everything. "-"''' 

It  is  conceivable,  too,  that  one  of  the  motives  leading  to  the 

proposal  to  murder  Antony  along  with  Caesar  was  the  belief 

that  he  was  the  destined  successor: 

Appian  B.C.  III. 15:  ....  they  intended  to  kill  you  also;  not  as  I 
think,  because  you  were  likely  to  avenge  Caesar,  but,  as  they  themselves 
say,  lest  you  should  be  his  successor  in  the  tyranny. -'ii> 

Why  should  men  not  have  regarded  him  as  the  most  likely  to 
be  chosen.'  Pie  was  "energetic,  brave,  and  a  capable  leader, "-^^ 
and  the  soldiers  were  devotedly  attached  to  him : 

Plutarch  Antony  43.3:  And  the  reasons  for  this  were  many,  as  I  have 
said  before:  his  liigh  birth,  his  eloquence,-i2  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
his  love  of  giving  and  the  largeness  of  his  giving,  his  complaisance  in  affairs 
of  pleasure  or  social  intercourse.  And  so  at  this  time,  by  sharing  in  the 
toils  and  distresses  of  the  unfortunate  and  bestowing  upon  them  whatever 
they  wanted,  he  made  the  sick  and  wounded  more  eager  in  his  service  than 
the  Avell  and  strong.213 


-'"■'' Plutarch  Brutus  20.1:  "Antony  demanded  that  the  will  should  be 
read  publicly,  and  that  the  body  should  be  carried  forth  to  burial,  not 
secretly,  nor  without  honors. ' ' 

-|>«  Suetonius  lulius  83.1. 

207  Plutarch  Brutus  20.2. 

208  w.  Ihne,  Bomlsche  Gesdtichte  (1890)  VII.231:  "Aber  sein  Ziel  ging 
dahin,  Caesars  Nachfolger  zu  werden,  nicht  die  Republik  herzustellen.  Wenn 
Caesar  ihm  wohlwollte,  so  konnte  er  lioffen  durch  ihn  allmiihlich  in  die 
zweite  Stelle  aufzuriicken  und,  da  er  kinderlos  war,  sein  Nachfolger  zu 
werden."  Gardtliausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit  1.1.56:  "selbst  ein  un- 
parteiischer  Beobachter  durfte  das  Ziel,  das  er  sich  gesteckt  hatte,  Caesar's 
Nachfolger  zu  werden,  keineswegs  als  unerrcichbar  bezeichnen. ' ' 

20i»  Dio  44.53.5. 

210  Cf.  Plutarch  Brutus  18.2. 

211  Plutarch  Antony  7.1. 

212  Plutarch  Antony  40.5:  ".  .  .  .  he  was  persuasive  in  addressing  a 
popular  audience  and  was  better  endowed  by  nature  than  any  man  of  his 
time  for  leading  an  army  by  force  of  eloquence  .  .  .   . " 

2i'' I'lutarch  Brutus  18.2:  "[he]  had  acquired  strength  l)y  familiar  asso- 
ciation witli  the  soldiery." 
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Weaknesses  of  character  he  certainly  had :  these  Caesar  in 
part  overlooked,  in  part  felt  that  he  had  cured : 

Plutarch  Antony  10.2:  However,  it  would  seem  that  Caesar  cured  him 
of  most  of  liis  prodigality  and  folly  by  not  allowing  his  errors  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

After  all  he  did  possess  that  cardinal  virtue,  loyalty;  and 

he  was  able — indeed,  of  all  Caesar's  adherents  "the  ablest."-^* 

Surely  if  expectations  for  the  future  are  to  be  based  on  rewards 

in  the  past,  Antony  had  every  reason  to  be  hopeful.     Dio   (45. 

40. o)   describes  Antony  as  "receiving  from  him  countless  sums 

and  excessive  honors.  "-^^ 

Cicero  Philippic  XIII. 11. 24:  Tu  vero,  qui  te  ab  eodem  Caesare  ornatum 
negare  non  potes,  quid  esses,  si  tibi  ille  non  tam  multa  tribuisset  ? 

Indeed,  says  Cicero : 

Philippic  II.3.5:  ipse  victor,  qui  tibi,  ut  tute  gloriari  solebas,  detulerat 
ex  latronibus  suis  principatum. 

If  then  Antony  was  so  prominently  considered  for  the  suc- 
cession by  Caesar,  it  may  be  asked  why  there  is  not  far  more 
discussion  thereof  in  the  sources.  The  answer  is  simple — the 
Augustan  point  of  view  has  so  colored  the  narrative  that  almost 
all  hints  of  a  possible  intention  on  Caesar's  part  to  name  him 
son  and  heir  have  been  expunged  from  the  record,  leaving  behind 
only  the  emphasis  on  Antony's  own  ambitions  and  his  own 
boastful  claims. -^"^ 


214  \v.  Warde  Towler,  Julliui  Caesar  334. 

215  Cf.  Appian  B.C.  III.15. 

21"  An  excellent  characterization  of  the  Antony  wliom  Caesar  knew  is 
to  be  found  in  Carl  Peter,  Geschichtc  Boms  (Halle,  1866)  11.376-77.  Cf. 
also  Ferrero,  11.258  (Zimmern  translation),  Boissier,  Ciceron  et  Ses  Amis 
76,  and  Gardthausen,  Augustus  unci  seine  Zeit,  II. 1.226,  and  1.1.24  foil. 
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OCTAVIUS 

And  this  brings  lis  finally  to  young  Octaviiis  himself.  At  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death  he  was  precisely  eighteen  years  and  six 
months  old  (minus  eight  days)  ;  when  the  last  will  was  made, 
he  was  exactly  ten  days  less  than  eighteen  years  old.-'' 

What  had  been  the  previous  relations  between  Caesar  and 
his  young  grand  nephew?  What  marks  of  confidence  or  affec- 
tion had  he  given  him? 

Octavius  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  mother,  Atia,  and  his 
step-father,  Philippus.-'^  Caesar  was  evidently  much  interested 
in  the  youth's  education-'^  and  loved  him  from  his  early  youth,'--" 
we  are  told.  There  may  be  truth  in  this  report,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  well  have  grown  in  after  years,  fostered  sedulously 
by  Augustans. 

He  was  anxious,  it  is  said,  to  accompany  Caesar  on  the 
African  campaign,  but  as  he  was  only  sixteen  when  the  dictator 
set  out  for  the  war,  his  mother  forbade  it."'  Nevertheless  at 
Caesar's  African  triumph  he  was  adorned  with  military  decora- 
tions and  attended  Caesar's  chariot.-'-  In  the  year  48  Octavius 
was  made  a  pontiff  in  the  place  of  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 

-1"  Suetonius  Augustus  5. 

218  Dio  45.1.1,  Velleius  Paterculus  II.59.3,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  3,  4, 
and  5,  Zonaras  X.13.  Dio  (and  Zonaras)  state  that  when  lie  grew  older, 
he  lived  with  Caesar:  this  seems  unlikely. 

219  Dio  4.5.2.7:  "[he]  trained  him  for  the  rule,  carefully  educating  him 
in  all  the  arts  that  should  be  possessed  by  one  who  was  destined  to  direct 
well  and  worthily  so  great  a  power.  Thus  he  was  practised  in  oratory,  not 
only  in  the  Latin  language  but  in  the  Greek  as  well,  was  vigorously  trained 
in  military  service,  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  politics  and  the  art  of 
government. ' ' 

220  Dio  45.1.2  (Zonaras  X.13):  "For  Caesar,  being  childless  and  basing 
great  hopes  upon  him,  loved  and  cherished  him  .  .  .  . "  Velleius  Paterculus 
II.59.3:  "quem  C.  Caesar  ....  dilexit  ut  suum."  Nic.  Dam.  11:  "Caesar 
embraced  hini  as  a  son  .  .  .  ."  For  the  very  greatest  emphasis  on  Caesar's 
love  for  him,  cf.  Nic.  Dam.  9. 

221  Nic.  Dam.  6. 

---  Suetonius  Augustus  8.1,  Nicolaus  8. 
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bus.^-''  During  the  followino'  year  he  held  the  ofifice  of  praefectus 
urhi  feriarum  Latinarum  causa.--^  The  youth  was  to  have  gone 
on  the  Spanish  campaign  as  Caesar's  contubernalis,  but  fell  ill 
at  the  time  he  was  to  depart.  After  Caesar  had  left,  however, 
he  recovered  and  started  post  haste  after  him :  when  he  reached 
Caesar's  camp,  the  dictator's  joy  was  unbounded.  But  the 
campaign  itself  was  over.--"^  At  Munda  an  omen  appeared  which 
the  credulous  believed  referred  to  the  succession  of  Octavius  to 
Caesar  : 

Dio  43.41.2-3:  ....  from  a  palm  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  battle 
a  shoot  grew  out  immediately  after  the  victory.  Now  I  do  not  assert  that 
this  had  no  bearing  in  some  direction,  yet  it  was  no  longer  for  him  but  for 
his  sister's  grandson  Octavius. 

Suetonius  Augustus  94.11  closes  thus: 

Illo  et  praecipue  ostento  motum  Caesarem  ferunt,  ne  quem  alium  sibi 
succedere  quam  sororis  nepotem  vellet. 

This  of  Julius  Caesar,  so  free  from  superstition ! 

On  the  return  from  Spain,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  three 
given  positions  of  honor  near  Caesar  were  Decimus  Brutus, 
Antony,  and  Octavius.--"  Shortly  thereafter  the  family  of  the 
youth,  apparently  on  his  account,  was  enrolled  among  the 
patricians.--^ 

It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  the  various  marks 
of  favor  shown  him  by  Caesar,  of  which  we  read,  are  to  be  placed. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  he  was,  put  in  charge  of  the  productions 
in  the  Greek  theater,--^^  that  Caesar  placed  him  near  him  when 
he  made  sacrifices,  or  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  that 


--•*  Nicolaus  4,  Velleius  Paterculus  II.:")9.3:  "  pontificatusque  sacerdotio 
puerum  (Caesar)   honoravit. " 

--*  Nicolaus  5.  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  1.1.48  and 
Rudolf  Duttlinger,  Untersuchnngcn  iiber  den  historischen  WeH  des  B/oj 
Kalffapos  des  Nicolaus  Dnmasceniis   (Ziirich,  1911). 

--■"'  Dio  43.41.3,  Suetonius  Augusius  8.1,  Nicolaus  10-11.  Velleius  Pater- 
culus II.59.3:  "natumque  annos  duodeviginti  Hispaniensis  militiae  ad- 
secutum  se  postea  comitem  habuit."  Dio  extravagantly  says:  ".  .  .  .  the 
latter  [Octavius]  was  making  the  campaign  with  liim,  and  was  destined  to 
gain  great  lustre  from  liis  toils  and  dangers. ' ' 

^-0  Plutarch  Antony  11.1. 

-2"  Dio  45.2.7,  and  Suetonius  Augustus  2.1;  cf.  Kduard  Meyer,  Caesars 
Monarchie  516. 

i-'L'H  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  9. 
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he  took  him  constantly  with  him  to  banquets  and  the  theater."'' 
This  aecoimt  is  manifestly  the  exaggeration  of  Augustus'  eulo- 
gist :  nothing  of  the  kind  is  even  implied  in  our  other  sources. 
While  such  incidents  may  have  happened  occasionally,  they 
certainly  were  not  oft  repeated  occurrences. 

In  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  of  45-^"  he  was  sent  to  Apol- 
lonia  in  Illyria  by  Caesar  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies  and 
military  training  and  await  Caesar's  coming  in  the  early  spring 
en  route  to  the  Parthian  campaign,  on  which  Octavius  was  to 
accompany  him.-^^  We  are  indeed  told  that  he  was  to  be 
Caesar's  master  of  horse,  succeeding  Lepidus  in  this  post  when 
the  latter  left  Rome  to  govern  his  province  in  person. '-^- 
Although  Appian  -'-^  claims  that  he  actually  held  the  office,  this 


--9  Nic.  Dam.  8,  concluding  as  follows:  "And  he  ordered  the  others  to 
yield  precedence  to  him. ' '  There  is  at  least  some  inconsistency  between 
this  statement  and  the  reasons  which  led  Caesar  to  conceal  his  purpose  to 
adopt  him  (c.  13).  Velleius  Paterculus  II. 59. 3:  "  [Octavium]  numquam 
aut  alio  usuni  hospitio  quam  suo  aut  alio  vectum  veliiculo." 

-'ao  Nicolaus  16  says  that  Octavius  set  out  from  Eome  for  Apollonia  in 
the  third  month  after  his  return  from  Spain;  when  he  had  been  there  three 
months,  the  word  of  Caesar's  murder  came.  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und 
seine  Zeit,  1.1.51,  says  he  was  sent  from  Eome  in  October,  45.  Aemilius 
Krueger,  De  Bebus  Inde  a  Bella  HisiMiniensi  Usque  ad  Caesaris  Necern 
Gestis  (Bonnae,  1895),  31,  places  his  departure  in  December,  45,  saying: 
"Appianus  (B.C.  III. 9)  Octavium  cum  sextum  mensem  Apolloniae  degeret 
Caesaris  neceni  comperisse  dicens  erravit. "  Cf.  also  Livy  Epit.  117,  Sue- 
tonius Augustus  8.2,  and  Velleius  Paterculus  1 1.59.4. 

■-"1  Dio  45.3.],  Suetonius  Augustus  8.2,  Plutarch  Brutus  22.2,  Appian 
B.C.  III.9,  Zonaras  X.13,  Livy  Epit.  117.  Velleius  Paterculus  II.59.4: 
"Et  patratis  bellis  civilibus  ad  erudiendum  liljeralibus  disciplinis  singularis 
indolem  iuvenis  (Caesar)  Apolloniam  eum  in  studia  miserat,  mox  ])elli 
Getici^ac  deinde  Parthici  habiturus  commilitonem." 

232  Dio   43.51.7-8:    "[Caesar]    designated    as   masters   of   horse   anotlier 

man  and  Octavius,  though  the  latter  was  at  that  time  a  mere  lad 

[He]  appointed  two  men  masters  of  horse  in  liis  place,  each  to  act  separ- 
ately." Shuckburgh,  Augustus  14,  accepts  Dio 's  statement  as  to  the  plan 
to  name  two  masters  of  liorse.  Meyer,  Cae.sars  MoiiareJiie,  51(5  and  footnote 
3:  "  Im  Friihjahr  soUte  er  ihn  dann  auf  deni  Kriegszuge  begleiten,  und  zwar 
mit  der  Wiirde  eines  Magister  equitum. ' '  This  opinion  is  also  that  of 
L.  Lange,  Hiimi^^che  Alterthiimer,  IIP.476,  Perrero  (Zimmern  tr.)  11.29(5, 
and  Heitland,  The  Bomnn  Republic,  111.3(53.  For  other  references  in  the 
sources,  see  Appian  B.C.  III. 9,  Pliny  N.H.  VTI.45(46).147,  and  Solinus 
1.49;  cf.  Brueggemann  19. 

■^■■•■^B.C.  III.9.  DrumannGroebe,  Geschichlv  Horns,  nP.(51(5:  "Das 
Schweigen.  Suetons  und  besonders  Ciceros,  welcher  in  den  Briefen  und 
Piiilippiken  den  Erben  des  Diktators  so  oft  erAvahnt,  zu  dessen  Gunsten  und 
mit  gutem  Sclieine  zu  seinem  Nachteile  so  viel  erzjihlt,  kommt  auch  in 
Betracht." 
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seems  extremely  unlikely.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  improbable 
that  Caesar  would  have  appointed  a  mere  boy  to  the  second  place 
in  the  state  ;-^*  we  must  remember,  however,  that  this  boy  had 
already  been  chosen  by  Caesar  as  his  successor,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  with  the  dictator  on  the  campaign,  holding  the  office  under 
his  very  eyes.^^^  HoAvever,  there  is  great  uncertainty  whether 
Caesar  even  intended  to  name  him  for  this  post ;  it  may  be  that 
the  tale  arose  out  of  Octavius'  request  for  the  office  for  44.  a 
request  which  was  refused  by  the  dictator. 

When  (it  may  be  asked)  did  Octavius  learn  that  he  was  to 
be  Caesar's  son  and  heir? 

Nicolaus   of   Damascus    (e.    17)    tells   how   the   news   of   the 

murder  reached  the  youth  at  Apollonia^^"  and-  how  he  crossed 

to  Lupiae  near  Brundisium : 

When  he  arrived  there  he  met  people  who  had  been  in  Eome  when  Caesar 
was  buried ;  and  they  told  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  been  named 
in  the  will  as  Caesar's  son,  inheriting  three-fourths  of  his  property  .  .  .  . 

Dio  45.3.1-2  makes  precisely  the  same  statement : 
When  he   [Octavius]   learned  what  had  happened    [i.e.,  on  the  Ides   of 
March],  he  was,  of  course,  grieved,  but  did  not  dare  to  begin  a  revolution 


234  ' '  Spatere  griechische  Historiker  haben  vielleicht  den  Praef  ectus  urbi 
mit  dem  Magister  equitum  verwechselt,  wenn  sie  behaupten,  der  Dictator 
habc  den  C.  Octavius  zu  seinem  Stellvertreter  gemacht;  der  Magister 
equitum  war  der  zweite  Mann  im  Staate  und  musste  auf  alle  Falle  ein 
Mann,  nicht  aber  ein  Knabe  sein, "  Gardthausen,  Augustiis  und  seine  Zeii, 
1.1.48. 

-'3r,  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  111^616  makes  a  strong  argument  against 
the  opinion  that  Octavius  held  the  office  or  was  appointed  to  it:  "Ferner 
sollte  Lepidus  nicht  Magister  bleiben,  wenn  er  sich  von  Italien  enfcfernte. 
sondern  ein  anderer  ihn  ersetzen,  also  ein  Anwesender;  Octavius  war  aber 
schon  im  Herbste  des  J.  45  in  Apollonia  und  hatte  die  Weisung,  Caesar  in 
einem  Kriege,  dessen  Dauer  gar  nicht  bereehnet  werden  konnte,  zu  begleiten. 
Und  nun  das  Wichtigste,  wodurch  alle  anderen  Beweise  entbehrlieh  werden: 
in  den  Fasten  ist  zwar  das  Ende  der  Beihen  welche  (Lepi)  dits  und  Boviitiibs 
nennen,  durch  den  Bruch  des  Steines  verschwunden,  zwischen  den  Reihen 
aber  ist  keine  Liicke,  keine  fehlt,  es  findet  sich  folglich  kein  Raum  fiir  den 
Namen  des  Octavius,  sondern  an  Lepidus  schlielJt  sich  unmittelbar  Cn. 
Domitius  an."  Drumann  does  not  discuss,  however,  the  statement  that 
Caesar  planne<l  to  have  two  m-a-giMri  equitum,  one  of  whom  might  well 
remain  at  Rome,  the  other  be  with  him.  Other  references  are:  Mommsen, 
Romisches  Staatsrccht  11579.3  and  M.  A.  Weichert,  Commentatio  I  de 
Imperatorui  Caesaris  Augusti  Scriptis  Eomimqiie  Rtliquiis  (Grimae,  1835). 

230  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  1.1.51  declares  it  took  about 
ten  days  for  the  news  to  arrive. 
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at  once ;  for  lie  had  not  yet  heard  that  he  had  been  made  Caesar 's  son  or 

even  his  heir When,  however,  he  had  crossed  to  Brundisium  and  had 

been  informed  about  Caesar 's  will,  etc. 237 

Suetonius  Augustus  8.2  also  gives  the  impression  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  named  as  heir  came  as  news  to  him  after 
Caesar's  murder: 

utque  primum    [Oetavius]    occisum   eum   heredemque   se   coniperit  .... 

Appian  B.C.  III. 10-11  likewise  implies  that  he  did  not  knoAv 
of  the  adoption  till  the  contents  of  the  will  were  made  known 
to  him.    This  did  not  occur  till  he  had  reached  Italy. 

Velleius  Patereulus  II.59..5  [  Oetavius  Jomnem  ordincni  ac-  rationem  et 
necis  et  testamenti  Brundusii  comperit.-^s 

From  these  statements  one  would  say  positively  that  he   only 
learned  of  the  adoption  when  he  heard  the  contents  of  the  will. 

But  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  8,  states  emphatically  that  Caesar 
adopted  him  during  his  lifetime : 

After  this,  Caesar  celebrated  his  triumphs  for  the  Libyan  War  and  the 
others  which  he  had  fought ;  and  he  ordered  the  young  Caesar  whom  he 
had  now  adopted, 239  ....  to  follow  his  chariot.2-*u 


237  Cf .  also  Zonaras  X.13. 

238  John  B.  Firth,  Augu.itus  Caesar  13,  speaking  of  the  time  when  news 
of  the  murder  was  brought  to  Oetavius,  says :  ' '  Possibly  he  did  not  even 
know  that  his  uncle  had  made  him  his  principal  heir. "  E.  S.  Shuckburgh 
(C.  Suetoni  Tranqiiilli  Divn-s  Augustus,  p.  16)  says:  "Oetavius  learnt  the 
murder  of  lulius  by  a  letter  from  his  mother  ....  It  was  not  till  he 
landed  in  Calabria  that  he  heard  of  Caesar's  will  and  his  adoption  .  .  .  ." 

239  "  yJ6v  ri5t)  7reTroir]ij.ivos."  ....  Carolus  Aliiller  in  the  Fragmenta 
Historicorum  Graecorum  III  p.  430  suggests  that  perhaps  the  words  should 
be  vibv  ijSij  TToiTjcrdfjifvoi  or  that  possilily  ev  rrj  iavrov  ■yviofj.ri  or  the  like  has 
dropped  out  of  the  text. 

240  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  one  adopts  another  at  the  time  when  the 
will  is  actually  drawn  up?  C.  M.  Hall,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  in 
Nicolaus,  seems  to  think  so:  "Nicolaus  has  here  either  anticipated  this 
accepted  date  [i.e.,  of  the  making  of  the  will]  by  something  more  than  a 
year,  or  else  he  had  access  to  a  statement  in  Augustus'  memoirs  to  the  effect 
that  Oetavius  knew  of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  will  in  which  he  had  been 
made  Caesar's  adopted  son."  Cf.  E.  G.  8ihler,  Annals  of  Caesar,  293: 
"We  learn  that  young  Octavian  habitually  after  his  adoption,  still  called 
Caesar  'uncle'  ....  The  fact  of  adoption,  however,  was  revealed^  to  the 
youth  only  after  the  Ides  of  March,  when  the  will  was  opened." 
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However,  he  flatly  contradicts  himself  by  saying  later  (c.  13)  r*^ 

Some  time  before  he   [Caesar]    had  decided  to  adopt  him,  but  fearing 

that  elated  at  the  hope  of  such  good  fortune,  as  tliose  usually  are  who  are 

brought  up  in  wealth,  he  might  become  forgetful  of  virtue  and  depart  from 

his  accustomed  mode  of  life,  Caesar  concealed  his  intention  but  he  adopted 

.him  as  son  in  his  will  (for  he  had  no  male  children  of  his  own)    .... 

]\Ioreover,  in  chapter  16  it  is  clear  that  Octavius  had  no  inkling 
that  he  was  to  become  Caesar's  heir  or  adopted  son;  indeed  he 
left  Apollonia  (c.  17)  without  any  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
Caesar's  will.  And  in  chapter  30  it  is  implied  that  he  was 
adopted,  as  well  as  named  successor,  in  the  will.  In  view  then 
of  Nicolaus'  own  explicit  and  painstaking  denial  and  the  agree- 
ment of  all  our  other  sources,  we  may  set  aside  his  first  state- 
ment as  inaccurate-*'-  and  accept  as  a  fact  that  neither  he  nor 
others  knew  of  the  adoption  until  the  will  was  opened. "*'* 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  other  accounts  speak 
of  the  adoption  as  made  by  the  will : 

Suetonius  lulivs  83.2  (in  the  account  of  his  last  testament)  :  in  ima  cera 
Gaium  Octavium  etiam  in  familiam  nomenque  adoptavit. 

Livy  Epitome  11(5:  testamento  Caesaris  heres  ex  parte  dimidia  institutus 
est  C.  Octavius,  sororis  nepos,  et  in  nomen  adoptatus   (est). 

Plutarch  Brutus  22.1:  He  [Octavius]  was  a  son  of  Caesar's  niece,  but 
had  been  formally  adopted  by  him,  and  left  his  heir.si* 

Velleius  Paterculus  II. 59.1:  Caesaris  deinde  testamentum  apertum  est, 
quo  C.  Octavium,  nepotem  sororis  suae  luliae,  adoptabat.245 


■-^1  If  Octavius'  adoption  actually  took  place  during  Caesar's  life,  liow 
could  Antony  at  tlie  time  of  the  Lupercalia  have  entertained  "the  hope  of 
l)eing  adopted  as  liis  son"  (Nic.  Dam.  21)?  Only  if,  though  consummated, 
no  one  but  Octavius  knew  it :  l)ut  an  adoption  required  public  action  to 
l^ecome  effective. 

24-' Shuckburgh,  zliic/u.stiis  11,  note  I:  "But  if  he  [Nicolaus]  means  any- 
thing more  than  'regarding  him  as  a  son,'  he  twice  afterwards  contradicts 
himself  (§17  and  M3)." 

243  It  is  clear  that  to  the  people  as  a  whole  it  was  unknown  till  that 
time:  cf.  Dio  44.3.1.2  and  Zonaras  X.12.  Says  W.  E.  Heitland,  A  Short 
History  of  Rome  (1911),  466:  "It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  his 
^\-ill,  and  left  Octavius  Ids  heir.  But  this  decision  was  a  secret  from  the 
Eoman   public   Avhatever   certain   persons   may   have   guessed." 

^^*'  ypd/i/iari   5i  irats   vir    aiiTov  Kai   K\r)pov6fj.os  d7roXeXei/U/ie'vos.'' 

24r.  So  too  Orosius  VI. 18.1,  Eutropius  VII. 1  and  2,  lulius  Obsequens 
68(128).  This  was  by  no  means  tlie  first  instance  of  testamentary  adoption; 
Nepos  Atticus  5.2  says  of  Atticus:  "Caeeilius  enim  moriens  testamento 
adoptavit  eum  heredemque  fecit  ex  dodrante. "  See  also  Cicero  de  Ofjiciis 
II  1.18.74  and  Brutus  58.212. 
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Furthermore,  as  Shuckbiirgh  points  out,-*"  "Octavius  was  sui 
iuris,  his  father  being  dead ;  his  adoption  therefore  required  the 

formal  passing  of  a   lex  curiata This   seems   conclusive 

against  the  theory  that  lulius  adopted  him  in  his  lifetime.  More- 
over, all  authorities  speak  of  the  adoption  as  made  by  ivill.^'       » 

It  is  positive  then  that  his  adoption,  as  well  as  his  designation 
as  chief  heir,  was  made  through  the  will  and  not  before.  And 
it  appears  equally  clear  that  Caesar  kept  his  intentions  secret  as 
long  as  he  lived,  even  from  Octavius  himself.-*' 

The  marks  of  favor  shown  the  youth  have  doubtless  been 
much  exaggerated.  Even  apart  from  this,  they  would  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  relationship  between  them. 

Caesar  of  course  chose  Octavius  as  his  successor  because  of 
the  promise  that  he  clearly  and  correctly  saw  in  the  boy.  But 
surely  the  tie  of  blood  also  played  its  part  in  Caesar's  decision: 

Plutarch  Cicero  44.5 :  Noav,  his  father  was  Octavius,  a  man  of  no  great 
prominence,  but  his  mother  Avas  Attia,  a  daughter  of  Caesar's  sister.  For 
this  reason,  Caesar,  who  had  no  chiklren  of  his  own,  willed  liis  property 
and  his  family  name  to  him. 

Nicolaus  30:  ....  he  [Octavius]  exhibited  excellent  promise  from  the 
very  energy  of  his  nature,  of  which  Caesar  had  taken  cognizance  in  bring- 
ing about  his  adoption  no  less  than  of  his  degree  of  kinship 

Nicolaus  13 :  Therefore  Caesar  made  much  of  him  and  not  as  some 
think,  entirely  because  of  relationship.^  *« 

And  so  the  names  that  Caesar  considered  most  seriously  for 
the  succession  were  those  of  the  three  to  Avhom  he  showed  par- 


ses Augustus  11,  note  I. 

-*'^  E.  G.  Sihler,  Cicero  of  Arpinum  383:  "[Octavius']  designation  as 
heir  was  unknown  even  to  those  nearest  to  the  youth."  Gardthausen, 
Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  1.1.49 :  '  *  ernannte  er  den  C.  Octavius,  oline  ihm 
davon  Mittheilung  zu  machen,  zu  seinem  Sohn  und  Haupterben. "  Heitland, 
Roman  Eepublic,  III. 363 :  "its  [i.e.,  the  will's]  contents  were  not  gen- 
erally known,  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  promotion  of  Octavius  was 
perhaps  hardly  clear  to  contemporary  observers  during  Caesar's  life" 
(there  is  no  evidence  that  its  contents  were  known  at  all,  and  there  is  every 
presumption  against  it).  Rudolf  Duttlinger,  Untersuchungen  iiber  den 
hi'itorischen  Wert  des  Bi'os  Ka/<rapos  des  Nicolaus  Damascenuji  (Ziirich,  1911) 
19  note  32  (at  the  time  of  Caesar's  murder):  "konnte  Octavius.  damals 
noch  nicht  wissen,  dass  er  von  Caesar  adoptiert  worden  war. ' ' 

^-J**  See  also  Nicolaus  18  and  28  and  Dio  44.39.1  (Antony's  funeral 
speech). 
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ticular  honor  as  he  returned  from   Spain,  those  whose  names 

all  appeared  in  his  will — Decimus  Brutus,  Marcus  Antonius,  and 

Gains  Octavius. 

Well  for  Rome  and  well  for  the  world  that  he  chose  from 

•among  all  those  who  might  have  been  selected  as  his  successor, 

his  youthful  kinsman,  whom  he  designated  his  heir, 

natusque  suus,  qui  nominis  heres 
impositum  feret  unus  onus.249 


-'^•J  Ovid  Metamorphoses  XV.819-820. 
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Before  beginning  his  account  of  Egypt,  Herodotus  makes  a 
very  significant  statement  by  way  of  preface.  "I  do  not  care  to 
relate,"  he  says,  "the  kind  of  things  which  were  told  me  about 
the  gods,  with  the  single  exception  of  their  names,  because,  in 
my  opinion,  one  people  knows  neither  more  nor  less  about  them 
than  another;  and  if  I  do  allude  to  any  of  these  matters,  it  will 
be  because  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
But  as  for  human  events,  etc." 

Thus  he  declines  to  repeat  the  stories  of  Egyptian  mythology.^ 
But  the  principle  is  based  on  a  belief  which  is  of  wider  import. 
"In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "one  people  knows  neither  more  nor 
less  about  them  than  another."  His  skepticism  about  mythology 
is  not  confined  to  Egypt.  The  kind  of  things  that  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  and  other  peoples  tell  about  the  gods  cannot  rest  upon 


1  See  the  Appendix  to  this  paper.  The  resemblance  between  this  view 
and  that  of  Protagoras  is  not  mentioned  by  W.  Nestle  (Herodots  Verhdltniss 
zur  Philosophie  unci  Sophistik,  Schontal  Progr.  [1908]).  The  opening  words  of 
Protagoras'  essay  Trepi  deCcv  are  given  thus  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  .51,  fr.  4 
Diels) :  Ilept  ixkv  deuiv  ovK  ex^^  eldtvai,  oW  cos  elalv  oW  ccs  ovk  elalv'  iroWd  yap  to. 
KOiXvovTa  eidivai  fj  t'  dSjjXorjjs  /cat  (ipaxvs  cbv  6  fflos  rod  avOpcJoirov.  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Evang.  xiv.  3,  7)  adds  after  cos  om  elaiv  the  words  oW  ottoIoL  rifes  I5tav ;  but 
instead  of  om  'ix^  tldevai  he  has  ovk  ol5a.  C.  P.  Gunning  {De  sophistis  Graeciae 
praeceptoribus,  [Amsterdam,  191.5],  pp.  31  ff.)  shows  satisfactorily  that  ovk  exco 
ei5ivai.  is  the  true  reading.  Herodotus  nowhere  goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  the 
I)ossibility  of  knowing  that  gods  exist;  but  he  does  doubt  the  possibility  of 
knowing  very  much  beyond  the  fact  of  their  existence.  His  position  is  much 
(dos^r  to  the  skepticism  of  Protagoras  than  to  the  dogmatism  of  Xenophanes. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  Herodotus  derived  his  opinion  from 
Protagoras.  The  truth  is  rather  as  Zeller  puts  it  ("Die  Entwickelung  des 
Monotheismus  bei  den  Griechen,"  in  his  Vortrdge  und  Abhandlungen,  vol.  1, 
p.  1.5) :  "Der  Geist  der  Zeit  kam  ihnen  (den  So[)histen)  in  den  geistig  bedeutend- 
sten  griechischen  Stadten  so  hlilfreich  entgegen,  und  ihre  Denkweise  war  so 
wcnig  auf  die  Schule  beschrankt,  dass  sie  viel  mehr  um  die  Zeit  des  pelopon- 
nesischen  Kricgs,  und  nicht  bios  in  Athcn,  fiir  die  herrschende  Ansicht  der 
Gebildeten  gelten  konnte." 
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real  evidence.  They  may  be  true  or  they  may  not;  but  real  knowl- 
edge about  them  is  imf)ossible.  He  tells  us  expressly  elsewhere 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  reporting  versions  of  events  in  human 
history  which  he  himself  believes  to  be  false,  and  he  does  not 
pretend  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  that  he  includes  in  his  book.^ 
It  seems  to  him  only  fair  to  lay  before  the  reader  whatever  he  has 
discovered  in  his  researches.  But  the  circumstances  in  connection 
with  which  he  makes  these  statements  are  matters  about  which 
knowledge  is  possible.  They  are  stories  of  men  and  women  in  a 
known  world.  Stories  of  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  an 
unknown  world.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  them  or  disprove  them; 
they  are  not  the  material  for  historia  or  inquiry  as  he  understands 
and  practices  it.^ 

This  attitude  toward  mythology  he  offers  in  explanation  of 
his  silence  about  Egyptian  mythology  in  particular.  We  have  no 
right  to  assume  from  this  single  instance  that  he  held  the  same 
attitude  throughout  the  composition  of  his  book.  But  if  we  find 
the  same  practice  everywhere,  the  same  absence  of  mythological 
lore  in  the  whole  vast  field  of  his  histories,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  opinion  here  clearly  enunciated  was,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, his  motive  throughout,'  and  that  it  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  his  settled  position  with  regard  to  one  very  important 
side  of  Greek  religion. 

On  first  thought,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  httle  chance 
of  finding  such  a  condition.  Herodotus  is  remembered  as  a  sort  of 
prose  Homer;  the  contrast  with  Thucydides  fixes  the  impression 
that  gods  play  a  large  part  in  Herodotus;  literary  and  historical 
critics  are  fond  of  emphasizing  what  they  call  his*myths.  But  a 
closer  scrutiny  and  a  fairer  analysis  lead  to  other  conclusions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  words  which  have  been  quoted 
Herodotus  formulates  a  practical  rule  of  procedure  which  embraces 
three  clauses.  First,  he  imposes  no  prohibition  on  the  use  of  the 
names  of  gods;  second,  he  decHnes  to  repeat  anything  that  he  has 


2  ii.  123;  iii.  9;  vii.  152. 

3  In  the  well-known  passage  in  ii.  53  Herodotus  attributes  a  large  part  of 
the  traditional  Greek  belief  about  the  gods  to  the  invention  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod. 
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been  told  about  these  named  gods;  third,  he  admits  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  plan  of  his  work  requires  some  allusion 
to  such  matters.    Let  us  consider  the  implications  of  this  rule. 

It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  Greek  world — and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  in  Herodotus'  writings  that  he  did  not 
share  it — that  there  are  two  orders  of  living  beings,  men  and  gods. 
Amongst  the  multitude  of  gods  there  were  certain  ones  whom  men 
called  by  name.  With  a  name,  in  men's  minds,  there  was  inevit- 
ably associated  a  certain  measure  of  personality,  which  involved 
at  least  the  sex,  and  might  involve  the  character  and  function,  of 
the  god.  With  these  named  gods  men  maintained  relations 
through  the  manifold  forms  of  worship,  doing  what  lay  in  their 
power  to  assure  themselves  of  their  favor. 

As  far  as  this  Herodotus  was  willing  to  go.  In  the  first  place, 
he  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  gods  whose  names  men  used. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  of  his  funda- 
mental polytheism.  In  the  second  place,  if  he  was  going  to 
describe  the  world  as  he  found  it,  the  manifold  religious  activities 
of  men  could  not  be  overlooked.  Indeed,  as  everyone  knows,  they 
had  a  particular  attraction  for  him.  Temples,  images,  votive 
offerings,  oracles,  festivals,  forms  of  worship  were  among  the  most 
interesting  things  that  the  world  had  to  show  to  a  traveler,  and 
if  he  was  to  write  of  them,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  use 
the  names  of  the  gods  for  whom  they  existed.^ 

So  much  is  permitted  by  the  first  clause  of  the  rule.  But  the 
second  clause  forbids  him  to  go  beyond  the  name  and  the  minimum 
of  personality  which  is  associated  with  the  name.  The  countless 
stories  told  about  gods  by  Greeks  and  foreigners,  involving  their 
birth  and  adventures,  their  genealogy  and  relationships,  their 
intercourse  with  men,  must  be  excluded.    There  was  no  evidence. 


■*  Herodotus  does  not  say  anywhere  explicitly  that  the  names  which  men 
apply  to  the  gods  are  of  purely  human  origin  and  that  the  real  names  of  the 
gods  are  beyond  men's  knowing,  as  Plato  does  in  a  striking  passage  in  the 
Cratylus  (400d).  But  we  may  easily  believe  that  he  would  subscribe  wholly 
to  the  sentiments  which  are  there  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  since  they 
resemble  so  closely  the  opinions  which  are  implicit  in  the  histories  and  which 
find  in  part  explicit  statement  in  ii.  3.  Note,  for  cxam])le,  these  words: 
Trept  Oeoiv  ov&tv  'iafxtv,   ovre  irepi   avrCiv,   ovre  irtpl  tcov  oponaTUP  Uttcl  irore  eavTov^ 

KaK0V(TLV. 
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and  there  never  had  been  any  evidence,  on  which  such  tales  could 
rest.  They  are  not  the  stuff  of  history.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  deny  their  truth.   He  merel}^  declines  to  write  about  them.* 

One  wonders  at  first  why,  by  this  second  clause  in  his  rule, 
Herodotus  takes  up  a  position  so  different  from  that  of  the  modern 
student  of  folklore  and  mythology,  who  carefully  collects  and 
records  just  this  sort  of  material  that  Herodotus  rejects.  The 
reason  is  that,  whereas  the  modern  student  has  no  fear  of  mis- 
leading his  readers,  or  of  being  misled  himself,  into  believing  in 
the  objective  truth  of  the  tales  which  interest  him,  the  world  in 
Herodotus'  day  accepted  the  myths  as  true.  If  he  repeated  them 
they  would  count  as  real  history.  He  would  be  continuing  the 
literary  tradition  which  treated  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  and  of 
human  families  sprung  from  the  gods,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
gods  among  themselves  and  in  their  relations  with  men,  as  a  part, 
and  an  important  part,  of  the  story  of  the  past.  From  this  tra- 
dition he  desired  to  break  away,  in  order  to  give  what  he  calls  an 
i(TTopl7]s  aiTobe^is,  omitting  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  dis- 
carding the  divine  myths  as  an  element  of  history  he  could  con- 
ceive the  notion  of  treating  them  as  docmnents  in  the  evolution 
of  human  thought  after  the  manner  of  a  student  of  folklore.  Even 
the  modern  scientist  in  his  scornful  rejection  of  irrational  popular 
superstition  is  often  unable  to  see  that  these  superstitions  them- 
selves offer  a  curious  object  of  study  to  the  philosophical  mind. 

Of  the  third  clause  in  the  rule,  we  can  say  no  more  a  priori 
than  that  it  permits  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  principle 
for  cause.  He  will  not  write  of  the  affairs  of  the  gods  for  their 
own  sake,  but  he  foresees  that  the  scheme  of  his  narrative  may 


*  Cf.  my  discussion  of  ii.  53  in  Herodotus'  Avowal  etc.,  pp.  283  f.  In 
ii.  23  also  Herodotus  denies  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  river  Oceanus 
and  expresses  the  belief  that  Homer  or  some  earlier  j^oet  invented  the  name 
and  introduced  it  into  his  poetry  {rovvona  evpdvra  «  iroirjaiv  iaevelKaadai)  ;  in 
Homer,  however,  Oceanus  is  not  only  a  river  but  a  person  and  the  source  of 
the  gods  (II.  xix.  201,  246,  302).  Furthermore,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  in 
writing  of  foreign  religions  Herodotus  confines  himself  almost  exclusivelj'  to 
the  names  of  gods  and  the  cult-practices:  so  of  the  Arabians  (iii.  8),  the  Mas- 
sagetae  (i.  212,  216),  the  Persians  (i.  131),  the  Scythians  (iv.  59),  the  Thracians 
(v.  7). 
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compel  him  to  make  some  allusion  to  mythical  traditions.  The 
nature  of  such  allusions  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  study  of 
what  he  has  written. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  survey  of  Herodotus'  actual  per- 
formance throughout  his  book  in  order  to  determine  whether  his 
rule  of  procedure  is  valid  for  the  whole.  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  prohibition  against  mythology  affects  only  named  gods 
and  their  affairs,  and  if  the  rule  has  been  properly  interpreted, 
there  is  no  ban  upon  allusions  to  gods  in  general  as  the  inscrutable 
arbiters  of  human  destiny.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  divide 
the  study  of  gods  in  Herodotus  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  named  gods  and  the  second  with  unnamed  gods. 


In  what  ways  and  to  what  degree  does  Herodotus  permit 
allusion  to  named  gods? 

The  names  of  gods  are  everywhere.  In  the  first  place,  as  we 
should  expect,  he  uses  them  freely  in  referring  to  particular  cults 
and  shrines,  as,  for  instance,  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  the  temple 
of  Hephaestus  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  In  the  second  place,  when 
he  describes  the  customs  of  a  foreign  people,  he  almost  invariably 
gives  the  names  of  the  gods  whom  they  worship.^  In  the  third 
place,  there  are  a  few  passages  in  which  he  makes  allusion  to  the 
functions  normally  associated  in  the  Greek  mind  with  the  names 
of  particular  gods.  Zeus  rains  (ii.  13;  iii.  124  f.);  Poseidon  is  espe- 
cially worshiped  by  sailors  (ii.  43);  Demeter  is  the  giver  of  corn 
(i.  193;  iv.  198);  Dionysus  induces  the  Bacchic  frenzy  (iv.  79). 

It  is  such  cases  as  these,  we  may  suppose,  that  he  was  thinking 
of  when  he  said  expressly  that  he  had  no  intention  of  refraining 
from  the  use  of  names.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  to  dis- 
cover to  what  degree  he  permits  himself  to  attribute  definite 
activities  to  particular  gods,  as  if  their  part  in  universal  history 
could  be  known. 


^  See  my  paper  "Greek  Gods  and  Foreign  Gods  in  Herodotus"  (Univ. 
Calif.  Puhl.  in  Class.  Phil,  vol.  9,  pp.  1-25  [1926]). 
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Bj^  all  odds  the  most  striking  exception  to  the  rule  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  birth  of  Heracles,  Pan,  and  Dionysus  in  the  second 
book  (ii.  43^5;  142-146). 

In  Egypt,  he  tells  us,  Heracles  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
group  of  Twelve  Gods,  who  were  born  seventeen  thousand  years 
before  the  reign  of  Amasis.  The  Heracles  whom  the  Greeks  wor- 
ship was  the  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene  and  was  born  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  He  infers  that  the  name  of  Heracles, 
the  god,  was  learned  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Egyptians  and  that 
the  son  of  Amphitryon  was  called  by  this  name.  There  are,  there- 
fore, two  distinct  beings,  both  called  Heracles,  one  a  god  of  very 
ancient  birth,  the  other  a  hero  who,  hke  other  heroes,  had  lived 
his  life  on  earth  as  a  man.  He  further  proves  his  conclusion  by 
investigations  in  Tyre  and  in  Thasos,  where  he  discovered  that 
Heracles  had  been  worshiped  centuries  before  the  birth  of  the  son 
of  Alcmene. 

Pan,  according  to  Egyptian  reckoning  was  even  older  than 
Heracles,  since  he  was  one  of  the  Eight  Gods  of  Egyptian  tradition 
who  had  preceded  the  Twelve.  Dionysus,  whom  they  reckoned 
to  be  younger  than  Heracles,  was  nevertheless  thought  to  have 
been  born  fifteen  thousand  years  before  Amasis.  But  the  Greeks 
regarded  Dionysus  as  the  son  of  Semele,  who  had  hved  only  about 
sixteen  hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  and  Pan  as  the  son  of 
Penelope  who  had  Hved  only  eight  hundred  years  before.  The 
explanation  which  served  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
traditions  about  Heracles  will  not  avail  here,  because  there  is  no 
record  of  the  life  of  Pan  and  Dionysus  on  the  earth  as  men. 
Herodotus  therefore  concludes  that  the  Greeks  erroneously  trace 
the  birth  of  these  ancient  gods  to  the  dates  when  they  themselves 
first  learned  of  their  existence. 

In  making  these  calculations  it  should  be  observed  that  Herod- 
otus does  not  betray  the  faintest  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these 
gods.  Indeed,  he  finds  four  personalities  where  the  rest  of  the 
world  recogni25ed  only  three,  because  he  was  convinced  that  there 
were  two  persons  named  Heracles.  But  he  does  not  reach  his 
conclusions  by  theological  speculation.    He  finds  his  evidence  in 
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human  records.  The  three  births  of  which  the  Greeks  have  a 
clear  tradition  he  treats  as  purely  human  events.  The  vast 
antiquity  of  human  history  in  Egypt  is  authenticated  for  him  by 
the  iinpressive  display  of  the  portrait-statues  which  had  been  set 
up  by  successive  high  priests  in  Thebes.  Of  these  statues  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fortj^-five,  attesting  a  histor}^  of  over  ten 
thousand  years. 

It  is  plain  that  Herodotus'  concern  is  not  with  divine  affairs 
as  such,  but  with  the  vindication  of  a  far  greater  antiquity  for 
human  history  than  was  contemplated  by  the  Greeks.  Greek 
traditions  run  back  quickly  to  the  divine  epoch.  Greek  families, 
like  that  of  Hecataeus,  had  genealogies  which  connected  them 
with  gods  in  as  few  as  sixteen  generations.  Fanciful  histories  of 
this  divine  epoch  had  been  written  by  Hesiod,  Acusilaus,  Phere- 
cydes,  and  others  of  the  genealogical  school,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  Herodotus'  chief  motive  in  repudiating  stories  of  the 
gods  was  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  predecessors.  Indeed, 
the  purpose  which  led  him  to  touch  the  subject  of  mythological 
history  on  this  one  occasion  was  the  desire  to  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  treating  such  material  as  historical.  Nowhere  else  does  he 
venture  into  this  dark  backward  of  time,  about  "which  his  prede- 
cessors had  claimed  to  know  so  much  and  about  which  he  beheved 
that  men  knew  so  little. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  discussion  of  Heracles,  Pan, 
and  Dionysus  was  the  very  thing  for  which  Herodotus  reserved 
a  place  by  the  third  clause  of  his  rule  about  Egyptian  affairs,  and 
his  excuse — a  very  sound  one  for  an  historian — was  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  chronological  questions  involved.  Besides  this  one 
prime  instance  there  are  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  comparatively 
insignificant  allusions  to  named  gods  in  their  own  existence  apart 
from  2nen. 

In  six  places  purely  divine  myths  are  mentioned. 

1.  The  Thebans  in  Egypt  will  not  sacrifice  sheep,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  this  custom  they  tell  an  aetiological  mj'th  involving 
Heracles  and  Zeus,  which  Herodotus  gives  in  about  six  lines 
(ii.  42). 
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2.  After  describing  the  Egyptian  festival  at  Papremis,  he  tells 
briefly,  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  the  myth  of  Ares  and  his  mother, 
which,  the  natives  say,  explains  the  origin  of  the  festival  (ii.  63). 

3.  He  repeats  the  story  which  the  Egyptians  tell  to  explain 
why  the  island  of  Chemmis  moves:  Apollo  (Horus),  son  of  Di- 
onysus (Osiris)  and  Demeter  (Isis),  and  sister  of  Artemis  (Bubas- 
tis)  was  pursued  by  Typhon;  his  mother  gave  him  in  charge  of 
Leto,  one  of  the  eight  earliest  gods,  who  hid  him  in  the  island  of 
Chemmis  (ii.  156).  Herodotus  adds  the  interesting  remark  that 
this  Egyptian  storj^  was  what  suggested  to  Aeschylus  that  he 
should  make  Artemis  daughter  of  Demeter,  a  notion  which  does 
not  appear  in  any  other  poet. 

4.  He  accepts  as  reasonable  the  statement  of  the  Arabians 
that  cinnamon  grows  in  the  country  in  which  Dionysus  was  reared 
(iii.  111).  It  should  be  observed  that  what  he  regards  as  reasonable 
is  not  the  myth  of  Dionysus,  but  the  statement  that  the  source  of 
cinnamon  was  Nysa.  When  the  Arabians  said  "the  country  in 
which  Dionysus  was  reared"  any  Greek  would  understand  Nysa  to 
be  meant  (ii.  146),  and  Nysa  w^as  a  real  locality,  tying  in  Ethiopia 
beyond  Egypt,  and  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia  (iii.  97).  In 
accepting  the  Arabian  statement,  Herodotus  is  influenced  by  his 
theory  that  the  best  things  come  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth  (iii.  106)  and  by  his  belief  that  Ethiopia  is  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  earth  toward  the  southwest  (iii.  114). 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  Phrygian  town  of  Celaenae,  he  mentions 
the  skin  of  Marsyas  which  hung  there,  and  the  Phrygian  story 
that  Marsyas  had  been  flayed  by  Apollo  (vii.  26). 

6.  In  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  olive  tree  on 
the  acropolis  in  Athens  had  sent  up  a  shoot  after  the  city  had  been 
burned,  he  alludes  to  the  Athenian  story  that  the  olive  and  the  salt 
pool  near  by  were  evidences  of  the  contest  of  Poseidon  and  Athena 
for  the  land  of  Attica  (viii.  55). 

In  several  places  he  mentions  local  beliefs  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  named  gods.  The  Egyptians  say  that  the  Cabiri  are 
sons  of  Hephaestus  (iii.  37) ;  the  Scythians  regard  Ge  as  the  wife 
of  Zeus  (iv.  59);  the  Libyans  say  that  Athena  was  the  daughter 
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of  Poseidon  and  had  given  herself  to  Zeus  (iv.  180) ;  the  Boeotians 
say  that  the  small  river  Oeroe  is  the  daughter  of  Asopus  (ix.  51); 
the  continent  of  Asia  is  said  by  most  Greeks  to  be  named  after 
the  wife  of  Prometheus  (iv.  45) ;  a  Theban  interpreting  an  oracle, 
said  that  Thebe  and  Aegina,  according  to  the  story,  were  daughters 
of  Asopus  (v.  80). 

Lastly,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  following  remarks 
must  be  cited: 

"The  Persians  call  the  whole  circle  of  the  sky  Zeus"  (i.  131); 
"the  Egyptians  say  that  Demeter  and  Dionysus  are  the  rulers  of 
the  lower  world"  (ii.  123);  "the  Arabians  say  that  they  cut  their 
hair  in  the  same  manner  as  Dionysus"  (iii.  8). 

This  finishes  the  account  of  divine  myths  in  Herodotus.  For 
the  discussion  of  Heracles,  Pan,  and  Dionysus  a  special  privilege 
is  invoked.  All  the  other  allusions  are  very  brief,  from  a  half-line 
to  three  lines  in  length,  except  the  three  Egyptian  stories,  one  of 
which  runs  to  half  a  page.  All  are  reported  indirectly  as  local  or 
national  traditions;  none  is  represented  as  an  historical  fact. 
Strictly  speaking  they  are  breaches  of  the  rule  which  forbids, 
not  the  acceptance  of  stories  about  the  gods,  but  any  mention 
of  them  whatever.  But  the  small  number  of  the  allusions,  their 
brevity  and  insignificance  in  the  enormous  canvas  of  the  history 
show  that  Herodotus  was  restricted  throughout  by  the  same 
motive  which  led  him  to  formulate  a  definite  rule  in  the  case 
of  Egypt  where  the  mythical  material  was  copious.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  rule,  if  it  were  rigidly  observed,  would  impose  a  restric- 
tion which  no  modern  writer  would  think  of  observing.  The  few 
allusions  to  divine  myths  which  we  find  are  of  precisely  the  kind 
that  might  be  made  by  a  modern  traveler  or  anthropologist. 

Herodotus'  reticence  in  the  matter  of  divine  myths  is  thrown 
into  clearer  relief  by  the  utter  freedom  with  which  he  writes  of 
heroes.^  The  great  men  of  old,  even  if  they  receive  worship  as 
heroes,  are  for  him  fully  within  the  scope  of  human  history. 

'Stein  (in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  (p.  xl,  footnote  5)  says: 
"Um  so  auffalliger  dass  er  sich  von  dem  Volksglaufjen  an  die  Macht  der 
Heroengeister  nicht  hat  losmachen  konnen."  This,  however,  I  attribute  to 
the  historical  reality  of  heroes. 
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Indeed,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  euhemerism  in  the  way  in  which 
he  treats  as  purely  human,  certain  figures  Hke  lo,  Europa,  Deu- 
calion, and  Heracles  himself,  whom  Greek  myth  generally  associ- 
ated with  gods.  The  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the  wars  with  the 
Amazons,  the  siege  of  Troy,  are  alluded  to  with  full  confidence  in 
their  historical  reality,  and  the  list  of  characters  in  Greek  legend 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  book  is  a  long  one.  But  it  is  extremely 
significant  that,  with  one  exception,  he  never  mentions  the  divine 
parentage  of  these  legendary  heroes.^  We  cannot  infer  that  he 
discredited  the  general  belief,  though  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Hecataeus'  pretensions  to  divine  ancestry  would  indicate  that 
he  had  some  doubts  about  it ;  but  he  is  plainly  unwilling  to  confuse 
things  which  can  be  known  with  things  which  cannot  be  known. 
He  draws  a  clear  line  between  men  and  gods. 

The  only  instance  in  which  he  carries  a  genealogical  line  back 
to  a  god  is  that  of  Perseus.  In  his  account  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  says  of  the  Persians:  "These 
Persians  were  in  old  time  called  by  the  Greeks  Cephenes,  but  by 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  Artaei.  But  when  Perseus,  the 
son  of  Danae  and  Zeus,  had  come  to  Cepheus,  the  son  of  Belus, 
and  taken  his  daughter  Andromeda  to  wife,  a  son  was  born  to 
him,  whom  he  called  Perses,  and  him  he  left  there;  for  Cepheus 
had  no  male  issue;  it  was  from  this  Perses  that  the  Persians  took 
their  name"  (vii.  61).^  Again  in  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the 
family  of  the  Spartan  kings,  the  following  striking  passage  appears: 
"The  Greeks  are  right  in  recording  these  kings  of  the  Dorians  as 


^  Concerning  Herodotus'  habit  of  not  giving  the  name  of  the  father  of  a 
hero  when  the  father  is  a  god  (i.e.,  no  genealogical  connection  between  gods 
and  men),  Oskar  Rentsch  (Herodots  SteUung  zum  olten  Mythus,  Progr.  der 
Annenschule  zu  Dresden-Altstadt  [1892],  pp.  17  f.)  has  this:  "Wenn  neben 
dem  gottlichen  Vater  eines  Heros  zugleich  ein  menschlicher  iiberliefert  ist,  so 
erkennt  er  nur  diesen  letzteren  als  den  wirklichen  Vater  an;  wo  die  alte  tjber- 
lieferung  abcr  einen  solchen  nicht  angiebt,  da  nennt  er  bloss  die  sterbliche 
Mutter  des  Helden  und  erwiihnt  den  mythischen  Vater  gar  nicht."  So 
Heracles,  son  of  Amphitryon  (ii.  43  f.,  146;  vi.  53),  of  Alcmena  (ii.  145); 
Helen,  daughter  of  Tyndareos  (ii.  112);  Minos  and  Sarpedon,  sons  of  Europa 
(i.  173).    Perseus,  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae  (vii.  61),  is  the  only  exception. 

^  Here  and  elsewhere  I  have  borrowed  freely  from  Godley's  admirable 
translation.  But  since  some  alteration  has  seemed  desirable  in  certain  places 
for  the  clearer  exposition  of  the  points  in  question,  he  cannot  be  held  respons- 
ible for  the  versions  as  they  are  actually  printed. 
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far  ba'-'k  as  Perseus,  son  of  Danae, — no  mention  being  made  of  the 
god  (tov  deov  cLTeoPTos), — and  in  proving  the  said  kings  to  be  Greeks; 
for  by  Perseus'  time  they  had  come  to  be  reckoned  as  Greeks. 
As  far  back  as  Perseus,  I  say,  and  I  take  the  matter  no  farther 
than  that,  because  none  is  named  as  the  mortal  father  of  Perseus, 
as  Amphitryon  is  named  father  of  Heracles"  (vi.  53).  In  one  of 
these  passages  Perseus  is  called  the  son  of  Zeus,  the  sole  instance 
of  the  kind  in  Herodotus ;  in  the  other,  the  name  of  Zeus  does  not 
appear,  and  the  story  of  divine  parentage  is  alluded  to  only  that 
it  may  be  explicitly  disregarded.  Elsewhere  (ii.  91;  vii.  150) 
Perseus  is  siinply  son  of  Danae. 

Having  examined  the  passages  in  which  something  is  said  of 
the  gods  in  their  life  apart  from  men  and  having  recognized  that 
the  strictly  mythological  element  in  Herodotus  is  slight,  we  have 
now  to  consider  the  part  which  named  gods  are  made  to  plaj^  in 
human  history.  The  Greeks  lived  with  gods  in  the  world,  and 
the  gods  were  believed  to  interpose  constantly  in  the  course  of 
events.  The  materials  from  which  Herodotus  composed  his  history 
must  have  included  numberless  incidents  in  which  such  inter- 
position was  a  feature.  Matters  of  this  sort  would  not  fall  under 
the  prohibition  against  mythology.  They  are  only  haM-dela. 
Being  real  occurrences  in  the  human  world,  they  could  be  freely 
described,  and  the  attribution  of  responsibility  for  them  to  par- 
ticular named  gods  is  not  a  very  long  step  in  the  dark  for  one  who 
believes  in  the  existence  of  these  gods. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  instances^*'  in  which  divine  interposi- 
tion takes  the  form  of  direct  intercourse  between  named  gods  and 
men,  an  examination  of  which  throws  some  light  on  Herodotus' 
theological  opinions: 

1 .  The  Egyptian  priests  told  how  one  of  their  kings  had  gone 
down  alive  to  Hades,  played  dice  with  Demeter,  and  returned 

'"  To  these  must  be  added  a  few  passages  in  which  some  historical  activity 
is  attributed  to  particular  known  gods  whose  names  are  not  mentioned:  e.g., 
avTolai  deolcn  in  iv.  35  and  ol  8vo  deoi  in  vi.  97  are  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Cf .  p.  219. 
In  i.  159  the  god  of  the  oracle  at  Branchidae  seems  to  si)eak  in  his  own  person. 
When  Aristodocus  reproached  the  oracle  for  its  unjust  response,  a  voice  was 
heard  from  the  shrine  justifying  the  previous  answer  (Xeierat  (fcopriv  eK  rod 
aSvTov  yevtcrdai). 
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with  a  gift  of  a  golden  napkin.  This,  they  said,  was  the  origin 
of  a  certain  festival  which  they  still  celebrated.  But  Herodotus 
remarks:  "I  ana  not  able  to  say,  however,  whether  this  was  really 
the  origin  of  the  festival"  (ii.  122). 

2.  Herodotus  reports  the  story  that  when  Jason  in  the  Argo 
was  sailing  to  Delphi,  he  became  lost  in  the  shallows  of  the  Tri- 
tonian  lake,  and  that  Triton  himself  appeared  and  guided  him  to 
open  water  (iv.  179). 

3.  Phidippides  reported  to  the  Athenians  (and,  says  Herod- 
otus, they  believed  the  story)  that  Pan  had  met  him  and  spoken 
to  him  in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  (vi.  105). 

4.  Among  the  guests  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  in  the  contest 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  was  "the  son  of  that  Euphorion, 
who,  as  the  Arcadian  tale  relates,  gave  lodging  to  the  Dioscuri, 
and  from  that  time  forward  kept  open  house  for  all  men"  (vi.  127). 

5.  The  lonians  told  Xerxes  that  it  was  from  the  Magnesian 
coast  that  Thetis  had  been  carried  off  by  Peleus  (vii.  191). 

6.  In  a  certain  garden  in  Macedonia,  as  the  Macedonians  say, 
Silenus  was  taken  captive  (viii.  138). 

7.  The  Scythians  claimed  to  be  descended  from  one  Targitaus, 
whose  parents,  they  said,  were  Zeus  and  a  daughter  of  the  river 
Borysthenes.  "But,"  says  Herodotus,  "for  my  part  I  do  not 
believe  the  tale"  (iv.  5,  127). 

8.  The  kings  of  the  Thracians  say  that  they  are  sprung  from 
Hermes  (v.  7). 

9.  The  Greek  story,  says  Herodotus,  makes  Boreas  the  hus- 
band of  an  Attic  wife,  Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  and 
accordingly  the  Athenians  sought  his  aid  at  Chalcis  because  an 
oracle  had  bidden  them  make  "the  son-in-law"  their  ally  (vii.  189). 

10.  The  Chaldaeans  say  that  Zeus  Belus  is  wont  to  visit  his 
shrine  in  Babylon  and  rest  upon  a  couch  with  the  woman  of  his 
choice;  but  Herodotus  adds  that  he  does  not  believe  them  (i.  182). 

11.  The  people  of  Metapontum  said  that  Aristeas  had  ap- 
peared to  them  long  after  his  death  and  had  told  them  that  he 
had  once,  in  the  form  of  a  crow,  accompanied  Apollo  in  a  visit 
to  their  city  (iv.  15). 
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These  are  the  only  instances  in  the  whole  history  in  which 
anything  is  said  of  the  direct  intercourse  of  gods  and  men.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  incidents  are  quite  insignificant,  that 
they  are  all  reported  merely  as  stories  which  Herodotus  had  heard, 
and  that  in  four  of  them  he  expresses  his  disbelief  more  or  less 
explicitly.  His  attitude  toward  such  things  comes  out  even  more 
plainly  in  his  account  of  the  ruse  of  Pisistratus  (i.  60).  Pisistratus, 
he  says,  returned  to  Athens  and  recovered  the  tyranny  by  dressing 
up  a  woman  as  Athena  and  marching  into  the  city  under  her 
guidance.  But  he  thinks  it  absurd  that  such  an  imposture  should 
have  been  attempted  and  that  it  should  have  succeeded  with  a 
people  so  intelligent  as  the  Athenians. 

Besides  these  cases  in  which  men  and  gods  are  brought  face  to 
face  in  direct  intercourse,  there  are  others  in  which  events  and 
conditions  in  the  known  world  are  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  named 
gods  who  take  no  part  in  the  events  themselves.  If  the  passages 
last  discussed  seem  to  be  still  on  the  border  of  mythology,  those 
which  we  now  have  to  think  of  may  be  regarded  as  quite  outside 
that  reabn,  unless  we  insist  that  any  allusion  whatever  to  a  named 
god  is  essentially  mythological. 

In  cases  where  prayer  was  offered  to  particular  divinities  and 
met  with  favorable  response,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  was  due  to  the  agency  of  the  god  who 
was  addressed.  The  mother  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  prays  to  Hera, 
and  the  young  men  are  rewarded  for  their  fihal  piety  (i.  31); 
Croesus  invokes  Apollo  and  the  pyre  is  quenched  by  rain  (i.  87)  ; 
Ladice,  the  wife  of  Amasis,  could  not  content  her  husband  until 
she  had  prayed  to  Aphrodite  (ii.  181);  Pausanias  prayed  to  Hera 
before  the  victory  at  Plataea  (ix.  61);  men  of  the  Spartan  clan  of 
the  Aegidae,  finding  that  none  of  their  children  lived,  set  up  a 
temple  of  the  Erinyes  of  Laius  and  Oedipus,  and  thereafter  their 
children  lived  (iv.  149).  In  each  of  these  instances  the  prayer  is 
a  fact  and  the  result  is  a  fact,  but  the  causal  connection  is  left  to 
be  inferred. 

There  is  another  passage  which  contains  a  very  interesting 
study  of  the  effects  of  prayer,  and  in  which  Herodotus  is  more 
outspoken. 
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Some  time  before  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  the  Delphians,  in 
terror  at  the  Persian  invasion,  inquired  of  the  oracle  and  were 
instructed  to  pray  to  the  winds,  who  would  be  powerful  allies  of 
the  Greeks;  so  they  set  up  an  altar  to  the  winds  and  sacrificed 
to  them  (vii.  178).  Nothing  is  said  about  the  effects  of  this 
sacrifice;  but  some  time  later  we  are  told  of  the  disastrous  storm 
that  wrecked  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet  on  the  Mag- 
nesian  coast  (vii.  188).  The  prayers  were  a  fact  and  the  storm 
was  a  fact,  but  Herodotus  does  not  bring  them  into  any  relation. 
Indeed,  in  describing  the  storm,  he  says  nothing  to  recall  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Delphians,  which  had  been  mentioned  five  pages 
before.  But  he  does  have  something  to  say  at  this  point  about 
the  cause  of  the  storm.  There  is  a  report,  he  says,  that  the 
Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  storm  rising,  or  possibly  before, 
had  offered  sacrifice  to  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  praying  to  them  to 
destroy  the  Persian  ships;  and  the  Athenians  said  that  the  storm 
was  caused  by  Boreas.  But  he  adds:  "I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  for  this  cause  that  Boreas  fell  upon  the  barbarians"  (vii.  189). 
This  expresses  a  doubt  not  about  the  obvious  fact  that  Boreas, 
or  the  north  wind,  caused  the  storm,  but  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
Athenian  praj^er  to  bring  about  this  result.  But  the  story  is  not 
ended  here.  When  the  Greeks  heard  of  the  effects  of  the  storm 
upon  the  Persian  fleet,  they  offered  prayer  and  libation  to  Poseidon, 
their  deliverer  (vii.  192).  Here  is  another  fact  which  Herodotus 
reports  without  comment.  A  modern  historian,  even  a  Thucy- 
dides,  would  probably  omit  all  reference  to  the  religious  preoccu- 
pations of  the  Greeks  and  would  thereby  give  us  a  less  accurate 
picture  of  the  events  of  those  anxious  days.  But  Herodotus  is 
willing  to  write  of  these  things  and  is  able  to  do  so  without  yielding 
himself  a  victim  to  popular  credulity. 

The  religious  activity  in  connection  with  this  storm  was  not 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks :  the  Persians  naturally  did  what  they 
could  in  their  own  way  to  bring  the  storm  to  an  end.  After  it  had 
raged  for  three  days,  says  Herodotus,  the  Magians,  by  using  vic- 
tims and  wizards'  spells  on  the  wind,  and  by  sacrificing  also  to 
Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  put  a  stop  to  it  on  the  fourth  day;  or 
perhaps,  he  adds,  it  was  not  of  their  doing  but  of  itself  that  it 
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abated.  This  addition,  of  course,  removes  all  the  apparent  dog- 
matism of  the  blunt  statement  that  the  Magians  stopped  the 
storm. 

As  the  activity  of  a  particular  god  is  naturally  seen  in  the 
fulfilbnent  of  a  prayer  which  has  been  addressed  to  him,  so  we 
might  suppose  that  thank  offerings  which  were  dedicated  to  a 
particular  god  might  be  taken  as  evidence  that  this  god  had 
brought  to  pass  the  thing  for  which  thanks  were  offered.  But 
this  is  not  by  any  means  always  certain.  In  returning  thanks  for 
success,  men  must  perforce  approach  the  gods  through  the  estab- 
lished channels;  they  must  set  up  their  gift  in  a  particular  shrine 
even  though  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  gratitude  was 
actually  due  to  the  god  of  this  shrine  more  than  to  another.  The 
religious  impulse  is  bound  to  find  a  way  to  express  itself.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  conclude,  when  Herodotus  reports  dedications 
in  Delphi  or  elsewhere,  that  the  divine  benefaction  was  certainly 
known  to  be  the  work  of  the  particular  god  of  the  cult  in  question. 
Some  god  or  gods  had  been  good  to  men,  and  men  must  show 
their  gratitude  by  the  only  means  in  their  power. 

If  the  profanation  of  a  shrine  was  followed  by  disaster,  men 
could  not  but  believe  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  the  god  of 
the  shrine.  When  the  Lydians  were  burning  the  crops  of  the 
Milesians,  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Assesos  caught  fire  and  was 
destroyed.  Thereafter  Astyages  fell  ill  and  did  not  recover  until, 
at  the  bidding  of  an  oracle,  he  had  restored  the  temple  (i.  19). 
The  Scythians  who  plundered  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania 
were  afflicted  with  the  "female  sickness"  (i.  105),  and  their 
descendants  received  from  Aphrodite,  as  they  said,  the  art  of 
divination  (iv.  67).  The  oligarchical  party  in  Aegina,  unable  to 
drag  a  member  of  the  popular  party  from  the  temple  of  Demeter 
where  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  cut  off  his  hands  and  put  him  to 
death;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  driven  from  the  island 
before  they  could  appease  the  goddess  (vi.  91).  Herodotus  merely 
reports  these  coincidences  without  expressing  any  opinion  of  his 
own.  But  when  he  tells  us  that  many  Persians  were  destroyed  by  a 
flood-tide  at  Potidaea,  and  the  Potidaeans  found  the  cause  of  their 
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destruction  in  the  fact  that  they  had  profaned  the  temple  and 
image  of  Poseidon  in  a  suburb  of  the  city,  he  adds  that  he  thinks 
they  were  right  (viii.  129).  So,  again,  he  tells  us  that  though  the 
battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  near  a  precinct  of  Demeter,  no 
Persian  fell  in  the  precinct  or  even  entered  it,  and  then  remarks: 
''It  is  my  opinion — if  one  may  have  an  opinion  about  the  doings 
of  gods — that  the  goddess  herself  denied  them  entry  because  they 
had  burnt  her  temple  at  Eleusis"  (ix.  65).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
refuses  to  believe  the  story  that  the  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia 
had  fallen  to  their  knees  when  they  were  being  dragged  away  by 
the  Athenians  in  Aegina  (v.  86). 

A  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
wrath  of  the  hero  Talthybius,  the  herald  of  Agamemnon,  who 
had  a  cult  at  Sparta  (vii.  134  E.).  The  Spartans,  having  violated 
the  heralds  of  Darius,  found  that  their  sacrifices  failed  to  yield 
good  omens.  In  order  to  bring  this  condition  to  an  end,  two  brave 
Spartans  offered  themselves  to  Xerxes  in  requital  for  the  death 
of  the  Persian  heralds.  This  caused  the  anger  of  Talthybius  to 
cease  for  a  time;  but  many  years  later,  as  the  Spartans  say,  it 
awoke  again  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  fell  upon  the  sons 
of  the  very  men  who  had  previously  allayed  it  by  offering  them- 
selves to  Xerxes.  "This,"  says  Herodotus,  "seems  to  me  most 
clearly  a  case  of  divine  intervention  (ev  tol<ji  deLOTarop).  Mere 
justice  required  that  the  anger  of  Talthybius  should  be  visited 
on  heralds,  but  that  it  should  fall  on  these  two  particular  men 
was  certainly  due  to  a  divine  cause  (delov  eyevero  to  irprjyua)." 

Besides  the  cases  involving  prayers  and  cults  there  are  few 
instances  in  which  intervention  in  human  affairs  is  attributed  to 
named  gods.  Croesus  is  made  to  say,  in  addressing  Cyrus:  "Sire, 
you  have  ere  now  heard  from  me  that  since  Zeus  has  given  me 
to  you  I  will  to  the  best  of  my  power  turn  aside  whatever  mis- 
chance I  see  threatening  your  house"  (i.  207);  and  Artembares 
says  to  Cyrus:  "Seeing  that  Zeus  grants  lordship  to  the  Persian 
people,  and  to  you,  Cyrus,  among  them,  etc."  (ix.  122).  This 
form  of  language,  which  is  so  familiar  in  Greek  poetry,  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  Herodotus. 
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The  most  striking  revelation  of  Herodotus'  attitude  in  such 
matters  is  in  his  description  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe  (vii.  129). 
There  was  a  tradition  that  Thessaly  had  been  a  lake  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  Thessalians  said  that  the  passage  by  which  the 
Peneiis  escapes  to  the  sea  had  been  opened  by  Poseidon.  "This 
is  a  reasonable  assertion,"  says  Herodotus;  "for  whosoever  be- 
lieves that  Poseidon  is  the  shaker  of  the  earth,  and  that  rifts  made 
by  earthquakes  are  that  god's  handiwork,  will  judge  that  it  is 
of  Poseidon's  making;  for  it  is  an  earthquake,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  has  riven  the  mountains  asunder." 

The  detailed  study  of  the  activity  of  named  gods  in  Herodotus 
is  bound  to  produce  the  impression  that  such  things  bulk  large  in 
his  history.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  prove  just  the  opposite. 
The  small  number  of  cases  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  book, 
and  their  comparative  insignificance,  could  only  be  demonstrated 
by  an  actual  review  of  them,  though  the  art  of  persuasion  would 
have  dictated  another  form  of  exposition.  Moreover,  it  must  have 
been  observed  that  the  mythological  element  is  pure  only  in  the 
first  cases  which  have  been  cited  and  that  this  element  has  become 
more  and  more  diluted  as  we  have  proceeded  through  the  list. 
It  may  fairly  be  maintained  in  the  end,  on  the  showing  which  has 
been  made,  that  Herodotus  is  reluctant  to  pretend  to  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  named  gods,  both  in  their  life  apart  from  men, 
and  in  their  guidance  of  events  in  the  phenomenal  world." 


"  Oskar  Rentsch  (loc.  cit.)  uses  myth  in  a  sense  which  includes  not  only 
divine  myth,  but  also  both  heroic  and  historic  legend,  and  he  is  concerned  to 
discover  whether  Herodotus'  attitude  toward  ancient  tradition  was  one  of 
belief  or  unbelief.  He  does  not  observe  the  important  distinction  between 
legends  as  records  of  human  history  which  can  be  known  and  myths  as  stories 
of  divine  affairs  which  cannot  be  known.  This  distinction,  it  should  be  said, 
does  not  diminish  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  critical  observations 
which  are  made  by  modern  scholars  on  the  interplay  of  faith  and  skepticism 
in  Herodotus'  treatment  of  legends  which  belong  wholly  in  the  realm  of 
avOpoiirriia. 
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II 

These  conclusions  do  not  imply  that  Herodotus  was  not  ready 
to  discern  divine  intervention  in  human  affairs.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trary is  evident  even  to  the  cursory  reader.^'  But  when  he  has 
occasion  to  refer  in  any  way  to  the  relation  between  men  and  gods, 
it  is  his  general  habit  to  attribute  divine  activity  not  to  particular 
named  gods,  but  to  gods  in  general  or  to  particular  gods  about 
whose  identity  he  ventures  no  opinion.  The  impression  which  one 
receives  from  his  manner  of  expression  is  that  he  recognized  the 
existence  of  numerous  gods  who  may  act  as  individuals  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  or  who  may  be  thought  of  as  something  Hke  a 
unified  group  with  a  racial  solidarity  contrasting  them  with  the 
race  of  men.  This  divine  race,  godkind,  set  over  against  mankind, 
is  very  real,  and  its  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  universe  is 
plain  for  all  to  see.  One  can  detect  its  influence  in  the  world  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  and  one  can  form  opinions  concerning  its 
general  character;  but  little  can  be  known  about  it  from  within. 
Men  have  discerned  certain  individual  members  of  the  race  and 
know  them  b}^  name.  These  individuals  are  believed  to  be  active 
in  certain  more  or  less  well  defined  phenomena,  and  in  the  particu- 
lar places  where  cults  have  been  established  for  their  worship. 
But  of  their  relations  among  themselves  we  can  know  nothing,  and 
in  the  extremely  complicated  and  diversified  phenomena  of  human 
history  and  experience  it  is  seldom  possible  to  see  the  hand  of  a 
particular  known  god.  The  result  is  that  though  the  multiplicity 
of  gods  is  never  called  in  question,  there  is  a  disposition  to  speak 
of  the  divine  element  in  the  world  as  if  it  were  characterized  by 
the  indivisibility  of  the  god  of  the  pure  monotheist.  This  cautious 
and  reasonable  theological  agnosticism  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  imaginative  constructions  of  the  later  schools,  such  as  the  Neo- 
Platonists  or  the  Christians. 

The  terms  which  are  used  to  express  divine  agency  are  deoi  and 
baijioves,  deos  and  balixcov,  6eio%  and  baL^xovios. 

12  Spouking  of  the  rumor  of  the  victory  at  Plataoa  which  reached  Mycale 
on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Herodotus  remarks:  5^Xa  Sjj  iroWoZcn  TtKfx-qploi.<Tl 
i<TTL  ra  Otla  tCjv  irprjytj.a.rciiv  (ix.   100). 
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In  the  use  of  6eoi,  which  appears  frequently  (most  often  without 
the  article),  and  of  daifioves,  which  appears  once,^^  we  recognize  the 
natural  language  of  a  polytheist  in  referring  to  the  divine  power 
when  he  has  no  particular  god  of  cult  or  myth  in  mind.  B}^  the 
plural  he  asserts  the  multiplicity  of  the  divine  race,  but  he  ex- 
presses, at  the  same  time,  its  solidarity'  in  contrast  with  the  human 
race.  There  is  actually  no  more  mj'thological  connotation  in  the 
word  than  there  is  in  the  word  'God'  as  used  by  a  monotheist. 

The  use  of  the  plural  is  straightforward  and  intelligible,  but 
the  singular  deos  or  daiiucoi'  is  somewhat  more  perplexing.'^  Obvi- 
ously it  may  express  the  individuality  of  the  divine  agent,  and 
the  thoughtful  reader  is  inclined  to  ask  in  each  case  who  this 
divine  individual  is. 

Sometimes  the  answer  is  easy.  The  common  noun  deos  or 
Saifxaiv  is  used  very  frequently  when  the  identity  of  the  god  is  quite 
certain.  This  occurs  when  deos  is  used  like  a  pronoun  to  refer  to 
a  named  god.  Generally  the  proper  name  appears  before  the 
pronoun,  but  sometimes  deos  is  used  before  the  name  (e.g.,  ii,  13,  63; 
vi.  91).  In  other  places  the  name  is  entirely  absent,  but  the  god 
may  be  certainly  known  from  the  particular  activity  which  is 
attributed  to  him  or  from  the  cult  with  which  he  is  associated. 
"The  god  rains  for  them,"  says  Herodotus,  "as  he  does  for  the 
rest  of  mankind"  (iii.  117),  and  of  course  the  god  is  Zeus.  When 
the  Thracian  Scyles  was  about  to  be  initiated  into  the  rites  of 
Dionysus,  he  dreamt  that  the  god  hurled  a  thunderbolt  at  his 
house  (iv.  79),  and  again  the  god  is  Zeus,  though  Dionysus  has 
just  been  named.  So  also  the  god  is  Zeus  when  Artabanus  says  to 
Xerxes:  "You  see  that  the  god  smites  the  larger  animals  with  his 
thunderbolt"  (vii.  lOe).  In  tracing  back  the  genealogy  of  the 
Dorian  kings  to  Perseus,  son  of  Danae,  Herodotus  says  explicitly 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  (vi.  53),  and  we  know  that 
the  god  is  Zeus.    Twice  the  goddess  on  the  Athenian  acropolis  is 


'3  eeoi:i.  27,  71,  89,  124  (bis),  158,  209;  ii.  139;  iii.  21;  iv.  136,  205;  vi.  11, 
109;  vii.  139;  viii.  05,  106;  ix.  120.   ol  diol:  ii.  45,  120,  139;  iii.  76.     Saijuom:  i.  87 

{balnocn  vulg.:  Sal/xovL  RSV). 

'■•  The  difficulties  are  fully  recognized  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Jones  in  "A  Note 
on  the  Vague  Use  of  BEOl"  {Class.  Rev.,  vol.  27,  pp.  252  ff.  [1913]). 
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referred  to  without  name  (v.  72;  viii.  41);  after  Plataea  tithes  of 
the  spoils  were  dedicated  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  the  god  at  Olympia, 
the  god  at  the  Isthmus  (ix.  81);  the  Spartans,  celebrating  the 
Hyacinthia,  were  chiefly  concerned  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  god 
(ix.  7).  The  divinity  speaking  through  an  oracle  is  most  often 
left  unnamed  and  called  simply  deos :  the  god  of  Amnion  (ii.  18), 
the  god  at  Branchidae  (i.  157),  the  god  at  Patara  in  Lycia  (i.  182), 
and,  above  all,  the  god  at  Delphi  (i.  47,  50,  67,  69,  90,  91;  iv.  157; 
V.  63,  67,  79,  80;  vi.  35,  82,  86  y;  vii.  132,  142,  143,  144,  148,  178; 
viii.  36,  122;  ix.  81). 

There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  all  this,  and  nothing  pecuHar 
to  Herodotus.  It  does,  however,  indicate  a  disposition  to  suppress 
the  name  with  its  mythological  connotation  and  to  be  content 
with  the  undefined  numen,  the  particular  representative  of 
godkind.  In  contrast  with  the  cases  just  reviewed  there  are  many 
others  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  say  what  god 
is  meant.  The  commentators  deal  with  these  passages  in  two 
ways.  Some,  assuming  that  a  definite  god  is  always  intended, 
offer  one  or  more  guesses  in  each  case,  as  to  whom  Herodotus  had 
or  should  have  had  in  mind.  Others,  who  are  less  consistent, 
follow  this  method  when  they  think  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
guessing,  but  when  this  fails  they  resort  to  the  vague  notion  that 
the  singular  is  used  for  the  divine  power  in  general  and  means  the 
same  thing  that  we  mean  by  'God.'  This  implies  a  more  or  less 
conscious  feeling  that  in  some  undefined  way  Herodotus  was  a 
monotheist. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  former  method  of  interpretation  it 
should  be  observed  that  whereas  the  modern  reader,  familiar  with 
the  details  of  a  picturesque  mythology,  thinks  he  should  know  in 
every  case  just  who  the  god  is,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
Herodotus  intended  us  to  know  or  that  he  even  knew  himself. 
We  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  discover  the  identity  of  a  god 
whose  name  is  suppressed  by  him.  He  could  have  given  the  name 
bett(>r  than  we  and  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  We  should  recog- 
nize that  this  practice  on  his  part  reveals  an  incHnation  to  (lis- 
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regard  the  mythological  associations  of  a  name  and  to  allude  to 
the  divine  person  by  his  bare  professional  title  of  666$^" 

If  we  reject  the  possibility  and  even  the  propriety  of  giving 
the  name  of  the  god  in  every  case,  must  we  resort  to  the  second 
method  of  interpretation  and  understand  Oeos  sometimes  to  mean 
'God,'  with  a  capital  G  and  without  the  article?i« 

This  view  finds  support  in  the  orthodox  lexicographical  tra- 
dition that  deos  or  6  deos  does  mean  at  tunes,  in  all  Greek  literature, 
even  as  early  as  Homer,i^  ^^^  same  thing  that  we  mean  by  'God'; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  deos  did  become  in  the  language  of 
philosophy,  the  regular  term  for  a  supreme  deity  variously  con- 
ceived by  different  schools.  But  the  validity  of  the  lexicographical 
tradition  wants  testing,  and  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  to 
Herodotus,  without  sound  cause,  a  theological  doctrine  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  fundamental  polytheistic  instinct  which  is 
everywhere  evident  in  his  work. 

It  is  true  that  Herodotus  like  other  Greek  writers,  including 
Homer,  shows  a  tendency  to  recognize  a  unity  of  character  and 
conduct,  of  purpose  and  policy,  in  the  race  of  gods.  He  is  disposed 
to  think  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  set  over  against  humanity  as  a 
whole.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  reduces  the  race  to  a 
single  individual.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
monotheism,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  polytheism  is  thus  in- 
sensibly transformed  into  monotheism.  The  division  between  the 
two  forms  of  belief  is  clear  and  abrupt.  Either  there  is  one  sole 
god,  or  there  are  many  gods.    If  6  deos  means  either  'one  god  out 

'5  Macan  has  pome  judicious  remarks  on  this  matter  {Herodotus:  Books 
iv.-vi.,  vol.  7  [1895],  p.  cxi,  and  the  note  on  vi.  27),  but  on  the  whole  he  is  too 
ready  to  supply  a  name  whenever  dtos  appears. 

'«  This  is  Stein's  prevailing  method  of  interpretation. 

1'  Erik  Heden  (Hoinerische  Gotterstudien  [Uppsala,  1912],  p.  77):  ''An 
einigen  Stellen  wird  deos  in  einem  Zusammenhang  gebraucht,  wo  der  Dichter 
ebenso  gut  von  'den  Gottern'  hiitte  sprechen  konnen,  was  er  auch  zuweilen 

wirklich  tut Dies  legt  die  Vermutung  nahe,   dass  deos  bisweilen    der 

Gott'  sc^hlechthin  bcdeute,  und  dass  damit  nicht  Zeus  oder  irgend  eme  andere 
bestimmte  Gottheit,  sondern  die  gottliehe  Macht  im  allgememen  bezeichnet 
sei.  Es  muss  jedoch  zweifelhaft  sein,  ob  wir  eine  so  monothcistische  Aus- 
drucksweise  bei  Hom(>r  voraussetzen  dtirfon.  Lehrs  (Pop.  Aiifs.  148)  SJa^bt 
diese  Bedeutung  nur  an  einer  oder  hochstens  an  drei  Stellen  (^  444;  1  49,  1  627) 
sicher  zu  erkennen,  und  auch  in  diesen  ^venigen  Fallen  kann  ich  ihm,  aus  den 
oben  vorgebrachten  Griinden,  nicht  zustimmen." 
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of  many'  or  'God,  sole  and  supreme,'  it  is  illogical  to  say  of  any 
given  case,  that  whereas  the  former  sense  is  not  discarded  there 
is  an  approximation  to  the  latter. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Herodotus  used  dtos  or 
6  dtbs  in  the  sense  of  'God,  sole  and  supreme,'  there  are  two  other 
possible  interpretations  which  suggest  themselves  for  the  cases 
where  the  identity  of  the  god  is  not  certain. 

6  debs  may  sometimes  be  used  as  a  collective  singular,  like 
17  tTTTTos,  17  aa-KLs,  to  emphasize  the  solidarity  of  the  divine  race 
without  denjdng  its  multiplicity.  Examples  of  this  idiom  may  be 
found  in  Herodotus:  e.  g.  i.  69  xpwc^^tos  tov  dead  t6v  "^Wrjva  (pl\ov 
irpocrdeadaL  {tov  "EXXrjj^a  =  rous  "EWr]uas)  ;  i.  80  ttj  8e  KanriXo)  eireadai 
TOV  ire^ov  aTparov  eKeXeve  (ttj  Kaij.'q\u}  =  TfjaL  /cajui^Xotcrt).  6  avdpo^iros 
is  used  as  a  collective  in  the  sense  of  ol  avdpojTOL  by  Plato  (e.g., 
Prot.  322a).  It  may  be  added  that  Herodotus  uses  avOpwinvov 
exactly  like  dtlov  in  i.  86  {a-wav  to  avdpoiinvov).  This  method  of 
interpretation  may  be  invoked  on  any  occasion  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  single  god  is  in  question. 

Another  method  of  interpretation  is  suggested  by  an  analogy 
in  our  own  familiar  speech  which  may  not  be  thought  too  fanciful. 
The  medical  profession  forms  a  class  apart  from  other  people, 
as  gods  are  contrasted  with  men.  The  aid  of  the  doctors  is  sought 
in  the  great  issues  of  life  and  death;  they  perform  their  functions 
by  virtue  of  membership  in  a  learned  and  somewhat  mysterious 
fraternity;  they  are  one  of  the  few  classes  of  men  who  are  uni- 
versally addressed  by  their  professional  title.  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  suppress  the  personal  name  in  speaking  of  a  doctor 
or  in  addressing  him.  We  say,  "Let  us  send  for  the  doctor," 
even  when  we  are  going  to  summon  a  family  physician  with  whom 
we  are  intimately  acquainted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ask  anxiously, 
"What  does  the  doctor  say?'!  when  we  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  who  the  doctor  in  attendance  may  be.  More  than  this, 
we  even  say  "the  doctor"  when  we  are  not  speaking  of  any  par- 
ticular person,  but  of  the  practice  of  doctors  in  general.  Such  a 
statement  as  "The  doctor  often  does  harm  by  frightening  his 
patient,"  is  exactly  equivalent  to  "Doctors  (or  the  doctors)  often 
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do  harm  by  frightening  their  patients."  The  singular  form  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  only  one  doctor  in  the  world,  nor  does  it 
mean  that  all  doctors  are  somehow  merged  in  one. 

The  use  of  deos  is  extraordinarily  similar.  Sometimes  it  is 
used  when  the  name  of  the  god  is  perfectly  well  known,  both  to 
Herodotus  and  the  reader.  In  other  cases,  Herodotus  either  does 
not  know  who  the  god  is,  or,  if  he  knows,  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  identify  him  precisely,  though  it  is  certain  that  some  par- 
ticular god  is  meant  whose  name  could  be  learned  by  inquiry. 
Lastly  (and  these  are  the  crucial  instances),  there  are  places 
where,  though  deos  does  not  mean  a  particular  god  who  is  known 
to  anyone,  we  may  still  say,  on  the  analogy  of  the  doctor,  that 
it  means,  not  a  single  supreme  god  nor  the  collective  power  of  all 
gods,  but  just  one  god  among  godkind.  Divine  interposition  may 
be  expected  in  every  event  or  train  of  events.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  one  among  the  gods  is  active,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
"the  god." 

An  analogy  of  this  kind,  though  it  is  suggestive,  is  no  proof. 
It  does  enable  us  to  conceive  how  the  mind  of  a  polytheist  would 
work  and  to  beware  of  the  temptations  of  our  own  monotheistic 
preconceptions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  the  meaning  'one  god  out  of  many'  is  so  clear  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  interpret  all  cases  in  this  way.  The  identity  of  the 
god  is  sometimes  plain  from  the  context.  When  it  is  not,  we  must 
assume  that  Herodotus  meant  'the  god  active  in  the  given  in- 
stance, whoever  he  may  be,'  or  'the  god  active  in  each  of  a  group 
of  similar  instances,  whether  it  is  the  same  god  in  all  instances 
or  not.' 

These  conclusions  may  be  weighed  in  the  following  study  of  the 
passages  which  are  in  any  way  open  to  question. 

V.  1.  The  Paeonians  were  bidden  by  an  oracle  (xpwo-^tos  tov 
dead)  to  attack  the  Perinthians  if  the  Perinthians  should  call  them 
by  name.  When,  therefore,  the  Perinthians  raised  the  cry  of 
"Paian,"  they  deemed  it  the  sign  for  attack. 

Herodotus  does  not  give  us  the  name  of  the  god  and  makes  no 
identification  with  a  Greek  name,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is 
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the  god  of  some  oracle  to  which  the  Paeonians  resorted.  Macan 
suggests  that  Herodotus  identified  the  god  with  Apollo  because  of 
the  similarity  between  Paeonian  and  Paian.  This  may  have  been 
in  Herodotus'  mind;  but  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  god  to  say  anything  whatever 
about  him.    Similar  to  this  is  the  following. 

vii.  170.  Minos  perished  by  a  violent  death  in  Sicily,  and 
presently  the  Cretans,  at  the  bidding  of  a  god  [dtov  a(pi.  kirorphvavTos) 
went  with  a  great  host  to  the  same  island. 

Probably  Herodotus  had  no  opinion  as  to  who  the  god  was. 
Macan  says  that  he  was  "presumably  Zeus  (i.e.,  'Minos'  himself — 
if  Herodotus  had  only  known  it)."  There  is  some  confusion  of 
thought  in  this  note,  owing  to  a  failure  to  recognize  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  such  matters  except  the  subjective  idea  of  the  Greek 
who  speaks.  Neither  the  god  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  nor  Zeus 
himself  had  any  objective  existence,  and  it  is  presumptuous  to  say 
that  Herodotus  meant  Zeus.  He  could  have  said  Aios  if  he  had 
wished,  and  6  Qebs  should  not  be  used  as  a  pronoun  unless  the 
reference  is  clear.  Furthermore,  to  say  that  Zeus  and  Minos  were 
one,  again  implies  that  there  was  such  a  being  with  an  objective 
existence.  There  may  have  been  some  people  at  some  time  who 
recognized  the  objective  existence  of  a  being  to  whom  they 
attached  both  names,  Zeus  and  Minos;  but  the  existence  of  this 
being  and  his  right  to  both  names  were  true  only  in  their  thought. 
Zeus  and  Minos  were  not  the  same  person  in  the  present  case, 
just  because  Herodotus  thought  of  them  as  separate  persons. 
Writers  on  Greek  religion  often  mislead  their  readers  (if  they  are 
not  misled  themselves)  by  speaking  of  gods  as  if  they  were  real 
persons  and  not  merely  ideas. 

vi.  82.  Cleomenes  had  received  an  oracle  at  Delphi  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  (76);  the  Argives  whom  he  attacked  and 
defeated  took  refuge  in  the  precinct  of  Argus  (78) .  After  burning 
the  grove  he  inquired  to  what  god  it  was  sacred,  and  learning  that 
it  was  sacred  to  Argus,  he  cried,  "^0  "KtvoWov  xpTjcmypte,  you  have 
sorely  deceived  me,  saying  that  I  should  take  Argos;  this,  I  guess, 
is  the  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy"  (80).   Then  he  offered  sacrifice 
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in  the  temple  of  Hera,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Argives, 
and  returned  to  Sparta  (81).  The  Spartans  accused  him  of  taking 
a  bribe  to  leave  Argos  unconquered,  and  he  defended  himself  by 
saying  that  he  believed  that  the  oracle  of  the  god  (roD  dtov)  had 
been  fulfilled  because  he  had  captured  the  temple  of  Argus;  that 
he  had  been  unwilling  to  proceed  farther  until  he  had  offered 
sacrifice  and  learned  whether  the  god  (6  Bebs)  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable ;  that  while  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Hera, 
a  flame  of  fire  had  shone  from  the  breast  of  the  image  and  he  had 
been  convinced  that  he  could  not  take  Argos;  that  if  the  flame 
had  come  from  the  head  he  would  have  taken  the  city,  but  since 
it  came  from  the  breast  he  knew  that  he  had  done  all  the  god 
(6  0e6s)  wished  him  to  do. 

Tov  deov  is  Apollo.  Who  is  6  deos?  Cleomenes  was  acting  under 
instructions  from  Delphi,  but  seeking  further  guidance  he  sac- 
rificed to  Hera  and  received  a  sign  from  her  image.  6  9e6s,  there- 
fore, may  be  either  Apollo  or  Hera.  Cleomenes  may  have  con- 
sulted Hera  to  know  whether  she  herself  would  support  him  in  a 
further  attack  on  Argos,  or  he  may  have  resorted  to  her,  as  the 
nearest  representative  of  godkind,  to  learn  the  will  of  Apollo. 
In  the  one  case,  the  conduct  of  the  affair  would  be  supposed  to 
have  passed  from  Apollo's  hands  to  Hera's;  in  the  other,  while 
Apollo  would  be  supposed  to  be  still  in  charge,  his  will  must  have 
been  identical  with  the  common  will  of  the  gods  since  inquiry 
about  it  could  be  addressed  to  another  god.  This  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  theological  question  that  Herodotus  and  Greeks  in  general, 
did  not  raise.  6  deos  is  noncommittal;  it  means  simply  'the  god 
who  is  directing  the  affair.'  It  is  not  justifiable  either  to  say  (with 
Macan)  that  the  second  6  Beds  equals  17  9e6s  and  so  assert  that  the 
reference  is  to  Hera,  or  to  make  it  equal  to  God,  as  if  there  were 
some  supreme  God  apart  from  Hera,  Apollo,  and  the  others. 

viii.  13.  The  Persian  ships  which  sailed  south  from  Artemisium 
along  the  east  coast  of  Euboea  were  wrecked  by  a  violent  storm. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  god  (viro  tov  deov)  in  order  that 
the  Greek  and  Persian  forces  might  be  more  equally  matched. 
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Herodotus  attributes  the  wreck  to  divine  interposition  and 
suggests  a  motive  for  it;  but  he  does  not  say  who  the  god  is.  He 
could  easily  have  said  Zeus  or  Poseidon;  indeed,  after  the  storm 
off  Magnesia  from  which  the  Persians  had  suffered  so  severely, 
the  Greeks,  he  reports,  offered  thanks  to  Poseidon  for  his  aid 
(vii.  192).  Tov  deov  is  simply  'the  god  who  caused  the  storm.'  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence  leaves 
vTTo  TOV  deov  unemphatic;  divine  agency  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  predication  in  the  sentence  concerns  the  purpose  of  the  god. 
Macan  says:  "Probably  Zeus,  rather  than  Boreas,  to  whom  the 
Athenians  had  prayed  (vii.  189),  or  the  Anemoi,  or  Anemos, 
invoked  by  the  Hellenes  (vii.  178)."  But  this  is  to  know  more 
than  Herodotus  knew  about  the  matter:  irepl  roov  deiwv  irp-qyiiaroiv 
ov  boKtetv  bei  (ix.  65.)  "All  this  was  the  work  of  heaven's  provi- 
dence," is  Godley's  translation,  which  errs  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, substituting  "heaven"  for  the  particular  god. 

iii.  35.  When  Cambyses  had  shot  the  son  of  Prexaspes  with 
an  arrow  through  the  heart,  Prexaspes  said :  "Sire,  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  the  god  himself  could  shoot  so  well  {ovb'  av  avrov  lyoiye 
boKtco  TOV  deov  ovTOi  av  koKlcs  fSaXetv)." 

No  Greek,  reading  this,  could  take  "the  god"  to  be  the  unified 
divine  power,  or  God;  the  words  would  mean  to  him  'the  god 
who  has  special  skill  with  the  bow.'  He  would  probably  think  of 
Apollo,  as  a  Persian  would  think  of  Mithra.  But  as  usual  Herod- 
otus suppresses  the  name. 

i.  210.  CjTus  had  a  dream  in  which  the  god  (6  8aino:iv)  foretold 
that  he  was  about  to  die  and  that  the  kingship  would  fall  to 
Darius. 

vii.  12  if.  Xerxes,  having  had  a  vision  of  a  man  who  urged 
him  to  attack  Greece  (12),  said  to  Artabanus:  "If  it  be  a  god  that 
sends  the  vision  {el  aiv  debs  eo-ri  6  emrefjiTuv)  and  if  it  be  his  pleasure 
that  an  expedition  be  made  against  Greece,  this  dream  will  also 
come  to  you"  (15).  Artabanus  replied:  "You  say  that  you  are 
haunted  by  a  dream  sent  by  some  god  (Oeov  tlvos  tto^uttt;),  which 
forbids  you  to  give  up  your  expedition.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a 
god    (dXX'   ovbe  raPrd   ecrri,   cS   Trat,   deta).     But  if  the  dream  COmes 
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repeatedly,  I  should  myself  admit  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  god 
{delov  elvai)"  (16/3).  When  Artabanus  had  the  same  dream,  he 
said  to  Xerxes:  "Since  there  is  some  divine  impulsion  and  some 
god-sent  destruction  is  impending  over  thp  Greeks,  I  reverse  my 
decision.  Do  you  declare  to  the  Persians  the  message  of  the  god,  bid 
them  make  their  preparations,  and  so  conduct  yourself  that  when 
the  god  lends  his  support  there  may  be  no  failure  on  your  part 
(exet  8e  baiixovir]  tls  jLveraL  bpjiy],  Kal  "KXKrjvas,  cos  ot/ce,  (pdopr]  tls 
KaToKaii^avti  OeifKaTOS,  e7co  ^.h  Kal  avros  TpaTOidat.,  .  .  .  av  8e  (xi]jj.r]vov 
fih  ITepcrrjcn  to.  tK  tov  deov  TreiJ.T6ij.ev a,  .  .  .  iroiee  de  ovtcos  okcos  tov 
deov  irapabibovTos  tu)v  (jG)v  epderjaei  iJ.r]8ev)"    (18). 

Godley  translates  i.  210:  "but  in  truth  heaven  was  showing 
him,  etc."  But  the  phrase  deov  tlvos  irofxTrfj  (vii.  16)  makes  it  clear 
that  Herodotus  intended,  in  these  two  stories  to  represent  the 
vision  in  each  case  as  due  to  some  particular  god.  6  baljiwv  in  i.  210 
and  TOV  deov  at  the  end  of  vii.  18  are  best  taken  as  'the  god  who 
sends  the  dream  and  who  has  the  affair  in  hand.' 

vi.  27.  There  is  alwaj^s  some  warning  beforehand  (^tXeei  be  kojs 
irpoarjixalveLp)  when  great  disasters  are  about  to  befall  a  city  or  a 
nation.  Before  Chios  was  subdued  by  Histiaeus,  two  signs 
{ay]p.T]La)  occurred:  ninetj^-eight  out  of  a  hundred  young  men  who 
had  been  sent  to  Delphi  died  of  a  pestilence,  and  when  the  roof 
of  a  schoolhouse  fell  in,  all  but  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
boys  perished.  These  signs  had  been  shown  by  the  god  (raOra  iiev 
<j^i  a-r]p.y]ia.  6  deos  ivpoebe^e),  and  then  Chios  was  overcome. 

The  phrase,  ipiKkeL  TvpoarnjalveLv,  without  a  subject  expressed, 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  similar  use  of  arnialveLv  in  military 
affairs  (cf.  viii.  11).  As  in  the  one  case  the  subject  is  the  trumpeter, 
whoever  he  may  be  on  each  occasion,  so  in  the  other  the  subject 
is  the  power  that  sends  the  sign  on  each  occasion.  No  doubt  6  debs 
is  to  be  understood,  although  Herodotus  is  in  the  habit  of  referring 
to  signs  and  omens  without  any  hint  of  divine  agency,  and  a  belief 
in  signs  has  no  necessary  theistic  implication.  But  Godley 's  trans- 
lation, "Ever  is  some  warning  given  by  heaven,"  with  its  emphasis 
on  "heaven"  (the  very  thing  which  is  not  in  the  Greek),  gives  the 
wrong  theological  impression. 
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At  the  end  of  the  passage  6  Beds  appears.  Again  Godley  trans- 
lates: "These  signs  had  been  shown  to  them  by  heaven."  Macan 
guesses  that  the  god  might  be  Apollo  or  Poseidon  or  Athena,  but 
decides  for  Zeus.  How  and  Wells  leave  the  question  open  whether 
6  deos  is  Apollo  or  Heaven.  But  6  6e6s  is  just  'the  particular  god 
who  sent  the  signs':  Herodotus  did  not  know  who  he  was  any 
more  than  we. 

Entirely  parallel  to  this  passage  is  the  following,  in  which 
again  Godley  says  "heaven"  and  Macan  suggests  Apollo.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  both  passages  6  deos  has  no  emphasis  whatever. 

vi.  98.  After  Datis'  departure  from  Delos,  there  was  an  earth- 
quake, a  thing  unprecedented  in  the  island.  This  was  a  portent 
which  was  given  by  the  god  to  men  of  the  disasters  which  were 
impending  (/cat  tovto  yikv  kov  repas  avdpccnroLai  twv  yLicXXofrcoi'  'laeadai 
KaKwv  eipaive  6  Beds). 

ix.  78.  After  Plataea  Lampon,  an  Aeginetan,  in  making  a  cer- 
tain proposal  to  Pausanias,  first  complimented  him  on  his  success. 
"You  have  done  a  deed,"  he  said,  "of  surpassing  greatness  and 
glory;  a  god  has  enabled  you  to  save  Greece  and  win  greater 
renown  than  any  other  Greek  (/cat  rot  deds  xape5co/<€  pv(jap.tvov  rriv 
'EXXdSa  KXeos  Karadeodai  fiejiaTov  'KWr]vct:v  tccp  rifiets  'i8p.ev)." 

Godley  translates,  "by  heaven's  favor  you  have  saved  Hellas"; 
and  Macan  says  "the  god  would  probably  be  Zeus."  One  is  too 
vague,  the  other  too  precise.  What  does  Macan  mean  by  "would 
be"?  Of  course  he  does  not  mean  that  he  would  actually  be  Zeus, 
since  there  is  no  such  person.  He  must  mean,  therefore,  that 
Herodotus  or  his  Greek  readers  would  have  understood  that  Oeos 
was  Zeus,  or  that  another  writer  with  a  mythological  bent,  telling 
this  story,  would  have  written  Zeus  instead  of  6e6s.  All  we  know 
is  that  Herodotus  did  not  write  Zeus  and  did  write  deos,  both  words 
of  four  letters.   We  cannot  be  sure  that  he  meant  any  named  god. 

A  similar  instance  is  the  following: 

vii.  8a.  Xerxes,  determined  to  attack  Greece,  says  that  foreign 
aggression  has  been  the  accepted  and  successful  policy  of  Persia: 
"a  god  leads  us  on  this  road  {deds  ovtoj  ayei),  and  following  this 
road  we  have  been  successful." 
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"It  is  the  will  of  heaven,"  is  Godley's  translation.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  a  unification  of  the  divine  in  the  control 
of  Persian  affairs  rather  than  the  activity  of  a  single  god  out  of 
many  who  is  guarding  the  fortunes  of  Persia. 

i.  34.  After  Solon's  departure  heavy  punishment  from  a  god 
came  upon  Croesus  {e\aj3e  eK  deov  vefiecns  neyaXr]  Kpolaov). 

Rawlinson  says  "a  dreadful  vengeance,  sent  of  God,"  and 
Godley  translates,  "the  divine  anger  fell  heavily  on  Croesus." 
But  Croesus  himself  is  made  to  say  later,  after  the  blow  fell,  that 
some  one  of  the  gods  was  responsible  (i.  45  atrtos  ....  deciv  kov  tls). 

ii.  64.  Birds  and  beasts  mate  in  the  temples  and  precincts  of 
the  gods  (rcoj'  dewv)  ;  if  this  were  not  agreeable  to  the  god  (rw  6eu)), 
they  would  not  do  it. 

The  change  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  is  surprising,  but 
it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  to)  deui  is  the  united  godhead.  The 
meaning  is  "if  the  god  of  any  shrine  did  not  approve  of  it." 

iv.  119.  The  kings  of  the  Geloni  and  other  tribes,  refusing 
to  aid  the  Scythians  against  the  Persians,  said:  "When  you  in- 
vaded their  country  without  our  aid,  you  prevailed  over  them  as 
long  as  the  god  granted  his  favor  (oaov  xpovov  v^ilv  6  debs  irapedidov) , 
and  they,  now  that  the  same  god  {ojvtos  debs)  is  rousing  them,  are 
paying  you  back  in  your  own  coin." 

wvTbs  makes  it  fairly  certain  that  the  god  who  guided  the 
mutual  relations  of  Scythians  and  Persians  was  one  out  of  many; 
though  Stein  translates  6  debs  Tcapeblbov  "Gott  beschied,  zuliess," 
as  if  6  debs  were  the  one  supreme  god,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
cburos  could  mean  "the  supreme  god  acting  a  second  time."  The 
assertion  that  'the  same  god'  controlled  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sians as  well  as  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  must  be  due  to  the 
notion  that  this  god  had  not  finished  his  task  until  he  had  restored 
the  balance  of  justice  between  the  two  peoples.  Cf  i.  45:  (Croesus 
to  Adrastus)  "It  is  not  you  that  I  hold  the  cause  of  this  evil; 
....  rather  it  is  the  work  of  a  god,  the  same  who  told  me  long 
ago  what  was  to  be  {Qeixiv  kov  tls,  6s  ixol  Kal  xdXat  TrpoecrrjiiaLve  to. 
lieWovTa  eaeadat)." 
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This  notion  that  the  same  god  continues  active  through  a 
single  chain  of  events  appears  also  in  the  two  following  passages. 
In  each  situation  involving  a  reversal  of  fortune  a  particular  god 
is  active,  not  necessarily  the  same  god  in  all  nor  godkind  in 
general. 

i.  32.  After  saying  at  the  beginning  that  the  divine  is  jealous 
{to  Qelov  Trap  (pdovepov),  Solon  ends  his  long  speech  with  the  words: 
"There  are  many  to  whom  the  god  has  given  a  vision  of  blessed- 
ness, and  yet  afterwards  brought  them  to  utter  ruin  (TroXXoTcrt  7 dp 
5rj  virode^as  oK^ov  6  Beds  irpoppi^ovs  averpexj/e)." 

vii.  46.  In  their  conversation  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont, 
Artabanus  says  to  Xerxes:  "Thus  is  life  so  sorry  a  thing  that 
death  has  come  to  be  a  man's  most  desirable  refuge  therefrom; 
the  god  is  seen  to  be  envious  therein,  after  he  has  given  us  but  a 
taste  of  the  sweetness  of  living  (6  5e  deds  y\vKvv  '^ehaas  t6v  alcbva 
cpdouepos  h  avT(2  evplaKeraL  eccv)." 

In  i.  32,  as  the  gnomic  aorist  cites  one  case  as  typical  of  a 
general  rule,  so  one  god  is  typical  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  gods. 
Godley  translates  6  deos  in  i.  32  "heaven,"  in  vii.  46  "the  god." 
In  the  latter  place  Macan  has  "our  God,"  which  is  not  altogether 
clear. 

viii.  6O7.  In  the  discussion  before  Salamis  Themistocles  said  to 
Eurybiades:  "If  men  do  not  make  reasonable  plans  neither  will 
the  god  lend  support  to  human  designs  (/ui)  8e  oUora  ^ovXevoi^evoLdL 
ovK  edeKeL  ov8e  6  deos  Tpoax^P^^i-v  Trpos  rds  ai'dpuirrjias  yvcop-as)." 

As  every  temple  belongs  to  a  single  god,  so  every  train  of 
events  is  guided  partly  by  human  plans,  partly  by  a  god  who  can 
help  or  hinder  men's  purposes;  and,  as  has  just  been  seen  in  iv. 
119,  the  god  continues  his  participation  until  the  train  of  events 
reaches  its  natural  termination.  Godley  has  "neither  will  heaven 
side  with  human  devices." 

ix.  16.  At  the  banquet  which  was  given  by  the  Thebans  to 
the  Persian  officers  before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  one  of  the  Per- 
sians, speaking  privately  to  his  neighbor,  predicted  the  Persian 
defeat,  saying  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it:  "what  must 
happen  by  will  of  the  god,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  turn  aside 
(o  Tt  del  yeveadaL  e/c  tov  deov  ajj.rixo-vov  aTrorpexf/ai.  audpuirci}) . 
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These  words  may  apply  to  the  particular  situation  or  may  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense.  In  either  case,  the  god  is  the  particular 
god  active  in  a  particular  course  of  events,  though  again  Godley 
has  "that  which  heaven  wills." 

i.  87.  ff.  Croesus  in  his  conversation  with  Cyrus  attributes  his 
own  downfall  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks  (6  'EWrjpwv  deos),  meaning 
the  god  of  Delphi,  by  whose  oracles  he  had  been  misled;  but  he 
adds  a  moment  later  dXXd  ravra  8aiiJ.ovl  kov  (plXou  rjp  ovtco  yeveadaL. 
Again,  as  the  conversation  continues  (89,),  he  says  cTretre  iJie  deol 
UoiKav  bovKbv  aoi ;  and  in  the  end,  when  Croesus  has  conveyed  his 
reproaches  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  the  priestess  defends  the  god  by 
saying  (91)  Ty]v  Treirpo:iJLevr]v  iioipav  abbvara.  eari  airoipvytiv  Kai  deQ. 
It  had  been  the  desire  of  Loxias  to  delay  the  punishment  which 
was  pending  over  the  family  of  Croesus  till  a  later  generation, 
but  he  could  not  turn  the  fates  from  their  purpose  {ovk  ol6v  re 
k-YLvtTo  irapayayelv  poipas).  The  whole  passage  illustrates  the  un- 
certainty of  thought  and  language  concerning  the  divine  agency. 
It  is  plain  that  deco  means  'anj^  god,'  and  not  God;  and  that  the 
individual  god  is  subject  to  some  higher  law  in  the  direction  of 
human  affairs.  "The  nature  of  this  higher  power  is  not  analyzed. 
The  idea  is  introduced  only  to  extricate  the  god  of  Delphi  from 
an  awkward  predicament.  Theology  falls  back  to  the  last  line  of 
defense. 

vii.  lOe.  Artabanus  says  to  Xerxes:  "You  see  how  the  god 
smites  with  his  thunderbolt  creatures  of  greatness  more  than 
common,  ....  and  you  see  that  it  is  ever  on  the  tallest  buildings 
and  trees  that  his  bolts  fall;  for  it  is  the  god's  wont  ((^tXeet  6  deos) 
to  bring  low  all  things  of  surpassing  bigness.  Thus  a  numerous 
host  is  destro3'ed  by  one  that  is  lesser,  the  god  of  his  jealousy 
(6  Beds  (fdov-qaas)  sending  panic  fear  or  thunderbolt  among  them, 
whereby  they  do  unworthily  perish;  for  the  god  suffers  pride  in 
none  but  hmiself   (ou  yap  ka  (ppoveeiv  p.kya  6  Beds  aXKop  t)  Ioivtov)." 

Artabanus  has  observed  that  lightning  strikes  the  largest 
animals  and  the  tallest  trees,  he  has  also  observed  that,  large 
armies  are  sometimes  defeated  by  small  ones  and  that  the  pride 
of  power  is  humbled.    In  all  this  he  sees  the  hand  of  the  divine. 
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In  each  case  it  is  the  god  interested  in  the  affair  who  causes  the 
downfall  of  the  great,  not  the  same  god  in  all  cases.  If  Herodotus 
were  asked  who  6  deos  is  in  this  passage,  he  would  reply:  "Of  course 
the  god  who  destroys  with  the  thunderbolt  is  the  god  commonly 
called  Zeus.  But  in  other  cases  who  can  tell?  Sometimes  it  will 
be  one,  sometimes  another.  But  whenever  you  see  a  case  of 
greatness  overthrown,  the  overthrow  is  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
particular  god  who  is  offended."  So  6  deos  is  not  the  same  in  the 
four  places  where  the  words  appear.  It  is  not  God,  sole  and  su- 
preme, in  all  or  any  of  them,  though  Godley  translates  ^tXeet  6  deos 
"it  is  heaven's  way."  To  understand  Zeus  in  all  cases  would  be 
to  disregard  the  fact  that  Herodotus  does  not  exalt  Zeus  to  the 
position  of  high  sovereignty  ascribed  to  him  by  Aeschylus.  The 
first  6  Beds  is  Zeus;  the  second  is  undetermined;  in  the  third  the 
Zeus-motif  sounds  again  in  the  word  'thunderbolt'  which  is  added 
to  'panic  fear';  in  the  fourth  there  is  no  limitation  to  any  one  god. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Herodotus  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Zeus,  but  really  leaves  the  god  undetermined  throughout. 

The  phrase  avv  6e(2  appears  in  two  passages. 

i.  86.  Croesus,  after  he  had  been  visited  by  misfortune,  under- 
stood that  Solon's  saying  that  no  one  can  be  called  happy  while 
he  is  still  alive  had  been  uttered  "with  a  god"  (cos  ol  elt]  avv  deui 
elprijj.evov). 

iii.  153.  A  soothsayer  predicted  that  Babylon  would  be  taken 
when  mules  bore  offspring.  So  when  one  of  Zopyrus'  mules  had 
a  foal,  he  believed  that  the  soothsayer  had  spoken  "with  a  god" 
i^crvv  deCo  eKelvov  elirelp). 

In  both  places  avv  deui  means  that  the  speaker  had  been  aided 
by  a  god  and  was  therefore  inspired  by  more  than  human  insight. 

So  also  a  single  god  is  represented  as  taking  a  hand  in  certain 
incidents  where  something  more  than  human  will  and  purpose  was 
thought  to  be  active,  in  i.  Ill  (KaTo.  daifxova),  iii.  119  {el  Saif^uv 
edekoi),  ix.  91  (/card  avvrvxiw  Seov  iroLevvros).  Similar  phrases  are  dead 
TLVos  iroixTTJ,  delrj  Tro/xTrfj,  delrj  tvxV- 

The  idiom  by  which  6  deos  was  used  for  'the  particular  god  in 
question,'  as  a  mere  professional  title,  without  any  hint  of  per- 
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sonal  qualities,  was  so  well  established  that  it  was  sometimes  used 
even  for  a  goddess,  the  fundamental  personal  quality  of  sex  being 
suppressed. 

ii.  133.  Mj'cerinus  sent  to  the  oracle  at  Buto  a  message  of 
reproach,  blaming  the  god  {tu>  deu)),  and  the  masculine  is  used 
though  the  divinity  at  Buto  was  a  goddess  (ii.  83). 

i.  105.  Certain  Scythians  plundered  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Urania,  and  they,  and  all  their  descendants  after  them,  were 
afflicted  by  the  god  with  the  female  sickness  {evkaK-ri^/e  6  Beds 
drjXeav  vovaov). 

Oxyr.  Pap.  No.  18  and  No.  1244  have  the  variant  reading 
77  deos,  but  the  vulgate  is  supported  by  the  principle  of  the  more 
difficult  reading. 

i.  31.  Cleobis  and  Biton  drew  their  mother's  carriage  to  the 
temple  of  Hera  for  the  festival.  Thereafter  they  made  a  most 
excellent  end  of  their  lives,  and  the  god  showed  by  these  men  that 
it  was  better  for  a  man  to  die  than  to  live  {Bikde^e  kv  tovtolctl  6  deos). 
The  mother  prayed  before  the  unage  asking  the  goddess  {rijv  deov) 
to  give  them  what  is  best  for  men,  and  the  young  men  died 
quietly  in  their  sleep. 

The  generalizing  masculine  represents  Hera  as  typical  of  divine 
opinion.  The  plural  could  not  be  used  because  it  was  Hera  alone 
who  answered  the  prayer. 

Besides  the  nouns  deos  and  dai^o^v,  in  the  singular  or  the  plural, 
the  adjectives  Oetos  and  datidovLos  are  also  used  to  signify  divine 
activity.  In  the  neuter  as  substantives  they  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive expression  for  the  divine  sphere.  There  seems  to  be 
no  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  words  as  Herodotus 
used  them.  The  close  association  of  rod  8aLiJLoviov  and  irapa  rwv  decov 
in  ii.  120  and  of  baLixovi-q  and  de-qXaros  in  vii.  18  would  argue  that 
no  distinction  is  to  be  drawn. 

1.  These  adjectives,  applied  to  actual  events  which  are  regarded 
as  exceptional  or  miraculous,  are  used  as  a  summary  means  of 
attributing  them  to  the  direct  interposition  of  the  divine.  They 
recognize  the  existence  and  power  of  the  divine,  but  say  nothing 
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of  its  nature,  delos  is  used  in  this  sense  in  ii.  55;  iii.  42;  vi.  69; 
vii.  I67, 137;  viii.  38,  65;  ix.  65,  100;  daLnovLos  has  the  same  meaning 
in  vii.  18. 

delrj  ironirfj  appears  four  times:  three  times  with  the  participle 
Xpewfjiefos  (i.  62;  iii.  77;  iv.  152),  once  without  (viii.  94).  It  is  used 
always  in  the  literal  sense  of  physical  guidance.  Cf.  6eov  tlvos 
TTo/xxf}  (vii.  16/3). 

delrj  Tvxv  s-lso  is  found  in  four  places:  once  with  xpew/xej^os 
(iii.  139),  elsewhere  without  (i.  126;  iv.  8;  v.  927).  It  means 
'through  divine  interposition  which  turns  the  course  of  events  in  a 
certain  way.'  That  which  has  actually  occurred  {oTep  eruxe 
ytvofievov)  has  been  caused  by  the  divine. 

Only  once  is  deios  used  in  the  weakened  sense  of  'extraordinary/ 
without  any  thought  of  divine  interposition.  In  Egypt,  when  a 
fire  breaks  out,  an  extraordinary  thing  happens  to  the  cats  {deta 
7rpT77juara  /caraXa/i/Sai'et  tovs  aleXovpovs)  :  they  rush  into  the  fire  and 
perish  (ii.  66). 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  delos  used,  adverbially,  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  and  yet  quite  plainly  with 
the  notion  of  divine  interposition.  An  event  can  be  more  or  less 
strange,  but  there  can  hardly  be  degrees  of  divine  agency.  Either 
a  thing  is  caused  by  a  god  or  it  is  not;  it  cannot  be  more  or  less 
supernatural. 

i.  122.  The  parents  of  Cyrus  gave  out  the  report  that  the 
child  had  been  suckled  by  a  bitch,  in  order  that  the  divine  might 
seem  to  have  played  a  larger  part  in  his  preservation  (iVa  deLorepcos 
doKerj  TolcTL  Yleparjai.  irepLelval  a(pL  6  irats). 

i.  174.  The  Cnidians,  while  digging  a  trench,  suffered  many 
injuries  from  the  breaking  of  stones,  principally  in  the  eyes,  more, 
in  fact,  than  one  would  naturally  expect,  so  that  the  affair  leaned 
rather  to  the  supernatural  (ijlSXKov  yap  n  Kal  deibrepov  kipalvovTo 
TLTpcoaKeadai  ol  epya'^oiievoL  tov  oLkotos  to.  re  aXXa  tov  (rco/xaTos  Kal 
judXtora  irepl  tovs  6<pda\iJLovs) .  So  they  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  was  opposing  them.  A  certain  number  of  injuries 
were  to  be  expected,  but  as  the  injuries  increased  beyond  this 
normal  number,  the  probability  of  divine  intervention  became 
greater. 
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vii.  137.  The  Spartans  suffered  from  the  wrath  of  the  hero 
Talthybius  because  they  put  the  Persian  heralds  to  death.  Ap- 
peased for  the  time,  it  became  active  again  long  afterwards  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  "This,"  says  Herodotus,  "seems  to  me  to 
have  been  a  most  certain  instance  of  divine  activity  {tovto  jjlol 
€v  TOLGL  deiOTaTov  ifalveTai  yeveadaL). 

In  all  three  passages  it  is  quite  plain  that  divine  agency  is 
thought  of,  and  that  there  is  no  weakening  to  the  meaning  'extra- 
ordinary' with  all  thought  of  gods  removed.  The  degrees  of  com- 
parison are  mere  matters  of  language. 

2.  detos  is  also  used  of  the  events*  and  circmnstances  of  the 
divine  sphere  itself,  the  supposed  characters  and  adventures  of  the 
gods,  the  whole  material  of  mythology.    So  in  ii.  3,  and  65. 

In  vii.  137  (just  quoted)  and  in  ix.  100  (5^Xa  5?)  ToXXoTcrt  tck/xtj- 
ploLat  earl  to.  deia  twv  irp-qytiaTuiv),  Herodotus  expresses  his  full  con- 
fidence that  some  occurrences  are  due  to  divine  intervention. 
After  speaking  so  openly,  why  does  he  show  hesitation  in  this 
matter  in  ix.  65?  It  was  a  marvelous  thing  (d^oida),  he  says,  that 
at  the  battle  of  Plataea  no  Persian  fell  in  the  precinct  of  Demeter 
or  even  entered  it.  Then  he  adds:  "It  is  my  opinion,— if  one  may 
have  an  opinion  about  the  doings  of  gods, — that  the  goddess  her- 
self denied  them  entry,  because  they  had  burnt  her  temple  at 
Eleusis  (doKeoo  8e,  el  tl  irepl  Tchv  Oeicjop  ir p7]y fxarcov  boKtuv  Set)." 

Several  explanations  are  offered.  According  to  Macan, 
Herodotus  is  afraid  that  such  speculations  might  be  visited  with 
nemesis.  Again,  he  may  be  thinking  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  things  are  deta.  He  has  safely  called  this  phenomenon 
a  dihpa,  but  one  cannot  be  sure  that  every  0co/xa  is  delov.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  though  he  accepts  the  phenomenon  as  dfTiov,  he  is 
reluctant  to  assert  exactly  how  the  divine  operates.  He  knows 
that  the  Persians  burned  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  and 
he  knows  that  no  Persian  fell  in  her  precinct  at  Plataea;  may  he 
venture  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  second  event  is  the  result 
of  the  first  by  the  will  of  Demeter?  He  hesitates  to  ascribe  to  a 
particular  named  divinity  the  responsibility  for  what  has  occurred 
and  to  impute  to  her  a  motive  for  her  action.    The  same  reason 
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which  he  offers  for  his  silence  concerning  divine  myths  in  ii.  3, 
here  makes  him  reluctant  to  pretend  to  know  too  much  from  the 
inside  about  the  activity  of  gods  when  they  intervene  in  human 
affairs. 

3.  The  neuter  to  delov  is  used  three  times  to  express  abstractly 
the  divine  element  in  the  universe. ^^  It  is  studiously  silent  about 
the  nature  of  the  divine  sphere  from  within,  and  could  be  used 
with  equal  propriety  by  monotheist  or  polytheist.  In  i.  32  and 
iii.  40  TO  delov  is  called  'jealous'  {<pdovep6p)  ;  in  iii.  108  is  the  well- 
known  remark  about  divine  providence  (roD  deiov  rj  irpovoir]  .... 
eovaa  (XO(pr]). 

TO  baLjxbvLov  also  appears  three  times  as  a  substantive ;  but  while 
TO  delov  in  all  three  places  is  subjective,  meaning  the  divine  power 
itself,  this  sense  is  certain  for  to  baiixoviov  only  in  one  instance 
(ii.  120).  Herodotus  maintains  that  Helen  was  never  at  Troy 
and  could  not  therefore  be  surrendered  to  the  Greeks.  This  the 
Greeks  did  not  believe,  because,  according  to  the  divine  plan, 
Troy  must  be  totally  destroyed  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  when  men  do  great  wrong  the  punishment  sent  by  the  gods 
is  also  great  (cos  p.tv  €70;  yvu^iJirjv  airocpaiuofxaL,  tov  baip-oviov  irapaaKeva- 
^ovTOS,  OKCOS  iravu^edpirj  diroXojj.ei'OL  KaTacpaves  tovto  Tolai.  ai'dpcoTTOiaL 
TTOLrjauaL,  ws  TOiv  ixeyaKixiv  dStKTj/iarcov  p.eya\aL  dal  /cat  ai  TLiicjopiai  irapa 
TCiv  dewv).  Here  tov  dainoviov  seems  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to 
TOV  deiov  in  iii.  108. 

The  two  following  passages,  however,  are  not  so  clear. 

V.  87.  When  the  Athenians  tried  to  recover  from  Aegina  the 
images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,  which  were  made  of  Athenian 
olive  wood,  they  all  perished  but  one  man;  distracted  by  a  thunder- 
storm and  an  earthquake,  they  fell  upon  and  slew  one  another. 
The  Argives  claimed  the  credit  for  this  defeat,  but  the  Athenians 


18  Nestle  {loc.  cit.,  p.  8)  says:  "Doch  .sind  ihm  die  vielen  Gottergostalten 
Manifestationen  der  Einen  gottlichen  Macht,  die  er  t6  delov  (i.  32)  und 
manchmal  auch  6  debs  nennt."  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  to  Otiov 
is  a  comprehensive  term  for  godkind,  whereas  6  dtos  is  always  a  single  god. 
The  same  may  be  said  about  Stein's  statem(>nt  (p.  xl)  that  Herodotus  believed 
in  "eine  das  Weltganze  beherrschende  and  ordnende  gottliche  Macht,  die  (r, 
die  Namen  der  einzelnen  Gotter  moglichst  vermeidend,  bald  Oebs  oder  dtiov. 
bald  balix(j>v  oder  daiixoviov  nennt." 
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held  that  to  baitxbvLov  had  destroyed  the  Attic  force  ('ApTetot  txh 
\eyov<XL  avTwv  to  Wttlkov  aTparoTredou  diaipdetpavTcov  top  eva  tovtov 
irepiyepeadai,  'AdrjPOLOL  Be  tov  Satjuovtou). 

vi.  84.  The  Argives  asserted  that  Cleomenes'  madness  and 
death  were  caused  by  his  impious  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
temple  of  Argus.  The  Spartans  maintained  that  the  madness 
was  not  the  result  of  any  divine  cause  {U  dainoviov  ov8ev6s),  but 
was  produced  by  his  habit  of  drinking  very  strong  wine. 

In  the  former  passage  tov  daL/jLOPiov  may  be  the  power  which 
caused  the  thunder  and  earthquake,  or  it  may  be  the  thunder 
and  earthquake  themselves  as  phenomena  caused  by  divine 
agency.  In  the  latter  the  addition  of  ov8ev6s  makes  it  ahnost 
certain  that  SaLnovlov  is  not  a  divine  agent,  but  a  divine  act.  It 
is  neither  divine  power  in  general,  like  to  delov  in  i.  32  and  iii.  40, 
nor  a  particular  god,  like  Tiva  bai^iovwv  (vi.  12),  k  deov  (i.  34), 
K-ard  bai^xova  (i.  111). 

In  these  three  passages  in  which  to  baiiibvLov  appears  as  a 
substantive,  the  significant  thing  is  the  very  vagueness  of  the 
expression  for  the  divine,  which  is  notably  different  from  Trapd  twv 
dewv,  which  also  appears  in  ii.  120,  and  which  is  wholly  personal 
and  explicitly  polytheistic. 

Ill 

Over  against  mankind  there  is  existent  in  the  world  another 
order  of  beings  whom  we  may  call  godkind,  and  upon  whom  the 
fortunes  of  men  in  a  large  measure  depend.  The  number  of  gods, 
as  of  men,  is  indeterminate,  and  nothing  can  be  known  of  the 
divine  sphere  from  within.  Their  power  is  displayed  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  human  life  which  are  recognized  as 
not  produced  by  men.  Such  things  may  be  the  work  of  the  gods 
in  general  or  of  groups  of  gods;  but  more  often  a  single  phenomenon 
or  set  of  phenomena  is  attributed  to  a  single  god.  Phenomena  of 
regular  recurrence,  such  as  rain,  thunder,  the  motions  of  the  sea, 
sexual  love,  the  growth  of  the  crops,  ecstasy,  may  be  thought  to 
be  always  the  work  of  the  same  god,  whose  personality  may  be 
defined  by  a  name.    But  the  countless  happenings  in  the  world 
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which  seem  to  show  incalculable  divergence  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  cannot  be  attributed  with  any  certainty  to  par- 
ticular divinities.  They  are  sometimes  said  to  be  caused  by  gods, 
or  the  gods,  but  more  often  by  a  single  god.  One  may  sometimes 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  this  single  god  is  one  or  other  of  the 
gods  who  are  known  by  name;  but  it  is  rash  to  profess  certainty 
about  things  beyond  the  veil.  Indeed,  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  religious  life  is  to  discover  what  god  is  to  be  appeased  in  time 
of  trouble  and  what  god  is  to  be  supplicated  in  order  to  attain 
success  in  an  undertaking.  When  no  human  need  is  involved,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  decide  what  god  is  active.  The  conception  of  a 
particular  god,  unless  it  is  attached  to  a  particular  cult  or  myth, 
breaks  down  easily,  like  an  unstable  chemical  compound,  into  a 
vague  notion  of  the  divine. 

The  custom  of  nations  has  established  cults,  and  addresses 
worship,  to  named  gods.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  objective 
existence  of  the  gods  so  conceived.  Indeed,  though  the  names 
vary  in  different  languages,  the  divine  persons  worshiped  by  one 
people  are  to  be  thought  of  as  the  same  persons  worshiped  by 
another  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  in  which  a  particular 
god  is  worshiped  by  one  people  alone.  All  divine  phenomena 
associated  with  a  particular  cult,  such  as  oracular  revelations, 
direct  answer  to  prayers,  punishment  for  profanation  of  the 
shrine,  are  naturally  thought  to  be  the  work  of  the  god  of  the  cult. 

There  are  also  current  among  the  various  peoples  of  the  world 
stories  of  the  life  of  the  gods  within  their  own  sphere.  These 
stories  speak  of  countless  gods  by  name ;  they  tell  of  their  genealogy 
and  birth,  of  wars  and  alliances,  of  their  love  affairs  and  adventures 
among  themselves  and  with  the  children  of  men.  But  in  truth 
these  things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge.  The  tales 
of  one  nation  are  discordant  with  the  tales  of  another,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  one  nation  knows  more  about  the  matter  than 
another. 

It  was  with  such  preconceptions  as  these  about  gods  that 
Herodotus  composed  his  history.  First  of  all,  desiring  to  write  of 
human  events,  he  excludes  from  his  scheme  entirely  all  that  dim 
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foretime  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  human  history,  and  about 
which  the  genealogical  poets  and  the  logographers  had  had  so 
much  to  say.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  his  discussion  of 
certain  Egyptian  mythological  traditions  which  have  a  bearing 
on  human  chronology.  In  the  second  place,  he  admits  to  his 
pages  only  a  very  meager  number  of  allusions  to  divine  myths. 
These  allusions  are  very  brief;  they  are  merely  reports  of  local 
tradition,  and  they  never  form  a  part  of  the  substance  of  his 
history.  In  the  third  place,  when  he  writes  of  the  cults  of  named 
gods,  which  he  does  freely,  he  confines  himself  to  their  purely 
human '  aspect,  temples,  precincts,  ritual,  festivals,  and  seldom 
makes  any  remark  about  the  god  behind  the  cult.  In  the  fourth 
place,  he  is  extremely  cautious  in  attributing  to  particular  named 
gods  any  recognized  divine  intervention  in  human  affairs.  In  all 
these  ways  he  shows  that  he  was  actuated  throughout  by  the 
motive  which  he  states  expHcitly  in  his  account  of  Egypt.  But  of 
divine  activity  he  has  much  to  say.  That  there  are  gods  and  that 
they  intervene,  collectively  or  as  individuals,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  he  has  no  doubt.  He  is  unwilling  to  say  how  divine  gov- 
ernment is  organized  from  within  and  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
the  divine  operations  whose  effects  are  so  apparent.  He  believed 
in  gods  and  was  writing  of  a  world  which  believed  far  more  about 
them  than  he  did;  but,  if  we  waive  the  question  of  the  rationality 
of  his  fundamental  polytheism,  we  must  admit  that  he  maintains 
with  singular  success  a  position  of  reasonable  agnosticism.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  story-tellers,  he  could  resist  the  temptation  not 
only  of  the  foreign  myths  which  he  heard  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  but  also  of  the  infinitely  rich  mythology  of  his  own  people. 
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APPENDIX 

The  interpretation  of  the  significant  passage  in  ii.  3,  which  was  presented 
in  a  paper  entitled  "Herodotus'  Avowal  of  Silence  in  His  Account  of  Egypt 
(Univ.  Calif.  PuU.  in  Clciss.  Phil,  vol.  7,  pp.  269-292  [1924]),  has  been 
subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  by  M.  Camille  Sourdille  ("Sur  une  nouvelle 
explication  de  la  discretion  d'Herodote,"  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques,  vol.  38, 
pp.  289-305  [1925]).  The  ingenious  hypothesis  which  M.  Sourdille  had  previ- 
ously advanced  in  his  book  Herodote  et  la  religion  d'Egypte  (1910)  I  have 
discussed  in  the  paper  mentioned  above;  but  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  add 
a  few  remarks  concerning  M.  Sourdille's  criticism  of  my  own  position. 

I.  "II  se  presente,  dans  le  second  livre,  un  certain  nombre  d'occasions  ou 
Herodote,  parlant  des  'choses  divines'  de  I'Egypte,  a  fait  remarquer  une 
discretion  manifestement  due  a  un  scrupule  religieu.x.  II  n'a  pas  paru  risque 
de  voir  la  des  applications  du  principe  de  discretion  enonce  des  le  debut  du 
meme  livre,  principe  qui,  des  lors,  s'explique  par  un  scrupule  d'ordre  religieux" 
(p.  293). 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  occasions  where  silence  is  undoubtedlj^  due  to 
a  religious  scruple  and  others  where  a  religious  scruple  is  possible.  But  that 
silence  is  due  to  a  religious  scruple  in  all  the  cases  (they  are  twelve  in  number) 
is  rendered  unlikely  (1)  by  the  formulas  which  are  used  in  two  of  the  cases 
and  in  the  preliminary  announcement:  om  ei/il  irpSOvfios  (ii.  3),  ov  hol  tiSlov  iart 
(ii.  46),  ovK  evirpeweaTepos  ecrri  XeyeaBai  (ii.  47);  (2)  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  places  where  Herodotus  remarks  that  he  is  withholding  information 
though  no  religious  scruple  is  possible,  e.g.:  i.  51  rihv  ns  AeXtpwv  ....  rod 
etnaTanevos  to  ovvop.a  ovk  fTTLixv-qcFonaL ;  1.  193  tK  Se  Ktyxpov  Kal  ar^tranov  baov  tl 
Sevdpov  p.e-yados  ylverai,  i^iirLara/xivos  nvr}p.r]v  ov  Troiridonai. ;  U.  10  aWoi  Trora/xot  .... 
tGjv  kyiio  (ppaaai  ex'^  ovvofiara  Kal  dXXcoc  Kal  ovk  rJKiiTTa  'Ax^^V^^')  ^^'  123  tovtu)  tCo 
\6ycj}  elcrl  ot  'KW-riVixif  kxPVO^o-fTo  ■  ■  ■  ■  rCov  kyu  eldijis  to.  ovvopLara  ov  yp6.<fO} ',  iii.  125 
aivoKTtlvas  8k  fJ.LV  ovk  d^tcos  airriyrjcnos  'Opotrijs  avecTTavpicae  ;  IV.  43  Xap.(.os  avrjp  rod 
kwiffTaiievos  ro  ovvona  eKuv  kiri.\r\dop.ai ;  V.  72  TLfirjcrideov  tov  AeKipov,  tov  epya  x^'-P'^v 
Tt  Kal  Xriiiaros  txoip-'  av  p.kyL(TTa  KaraXe^at;  vii.  96  -qyep-ovis,  tGiv  kyo),  ov  yap  avayKairi 
k^kpyofxaL  ks  l(TTopiris  Xoyov,  ov  irapap.kpLvqpLai. ',  vu.  99  rCiv  /lev  vvv  aWuiv  ov  irapa- 
pLtpLV-qpaL  Ta^Lapxuf  cbs  oijK  avayKa^o/xevos. 

When  I  say  that  in  certain  cases  Herodotus  may  have  been  deterred  by 
a  motive  of  propriety,  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  he  was  prudish  in  sexual 
matters,  as  M.  Sourdille  supposes.  Besides  Herodotus'  general  determination 
to  avoid  myth,  he  may  also  have  felt  a  very  natural  disinclination  to  repeat 
the  monstrous  fancies  of  Egyptian  theriolatry  and  to  attribute  to  the  gods 
things  which  are  "a  shame  among  men." 

In  any  case,  though  it  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  all  the 
twelve  passages  in  Bk.  ii  involve  a  religious  scruple,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
the  passage  in  ii.  3  falls  in  the  same  class,    ovk  elfxl  wpodvuos  certainly  suggests 
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that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  scruple  but  rather  of  choice;  and  it  is  not  hkelj' 
that  Herodotus  would  have  felt  himself  bound  by  a  scruple  when  his  informants, 
priests  or  others,  had  spoken  freel}'.  But  more  important  than  this  are  the 
following  positive  considerations. 

At  the  beginning  of  Bk.  ii  Herodotus  is  evidently  preoccupied  with  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  priority  in  many  inventions.  This 
appears  specifically  in  the  following  passages:  ii.  2  honi^ov  euvrovs  wpwrovs 
yeviadai  iravTwv  avdpcoTrajv  J  ii.  4  wpcJoTovs  AlyvTrriovs  avOpcoTTcov  a.Tra.vT(jfiv  k^evpttv  tov 
iviavTov ',  il.  4  bvichtKo.  re  6t€iv  kircopvuias  (\eyov  Trpcorous  AlyvirTiovs  vofiicrai',  U.  4 
/3a)/uous  re  Kal  d^aX/xara  *.'at  vriovs  Oeolai  aTvovtip.ai.  (r<peas  wpoiTovs  Kal  fc3a  iv  \idoL(TL 
eyy\v\pai. ;  ii.  4  /3a<nXeD<rai  5e  irpurov  Aiyvirrov  avOpcowov  eXeyov  Mti'a.  With 
chapter  5  there  begins  a  long  discussion  of  the  physiographical  history  of 
Egypt,  starting  with  its  condition  at  theiime  of  the  first  human  king. 

The  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  predom- 
inantly concerned  with  religious  matters,  does  not  begin  until  chapter  35; 
and  it  is  here  that  we  should  expect  to  find  a  prefatory  announcement  of  silence 
touching  religious  matters  and  based  on  a  religious  scruple. 

The  subject  on  which  Herodotus  professes  to  have  consulted  priests  in 
Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Heliopolis  was  the  experiment  of  Psammetichus  to 
discover  the  first  race  of  men.  The  "other  things"  which  he  heard  from  them 
were  most  probably  stories  of  ancient  Egyptian  history  (the  Heliopolitans,  he 
remarks,  were  XoyiuTaroi,  "best  versed  in  traditional  accounts").  These  tra- 
ditional accounts  obviously  included  events  in  the  pre-human  period,  before 
the  accession  of  Min,  the  first  human  king  (cf.  Breasted,  History  of  Egypt, 
p.  36).  This  part  of  the  priests'  narratives  Herodotus  calls  rd  Oela  tCjp  airriyq- 
naTwv,  and  we  should  call  it  mythology;  and  this  is  what  he  has  no  great  desire 
to  repeat.  The  contrast  to  avOpicvriia  (ii.  4),  which  is  entirely  natural  if  dtia 
is  taken  in  this  sen.se,  makes  it  unlikely  that  diia  has  the  meaning  of  "mys- 
teries" which  M.  Sourdille  attaches  to  it. 

II.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  Herodotus  regarded  "les  fables 
relatives  a  la  religion"  as  unworthy  of  an  historian,  because  his  work  abounds 
in  "recits  dont  la  futilite  a  saute  aux  yeux  de  I'historicn  lui-meme"  (p.  295). 

There  are,  indeed,  many  narratives  in  Herodotus  for  which  no  historical 
truth  can  be  claimed  and  for  many  of  which  Herodotus  himself  would  claim 
no  truth.  As  Wolf  Aly  has  shown,  these  narratives  in  many  instances  were 
based  ultimately  on  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales.  But  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  various  types  of  narrative  which  grow  from  these  popular  sources. 
They  may  have  assiuned  the  form  of  myth,  saga,  legend,  fable,  short  story,  etc. 
Of  these  types  saga,  legend,  and  short  story  are  abundant  in  Herodotus. 
Mj-th,  however,  is  a  different  thing.  "Gilt  es  das  kosmische  Geschehen  in 
personlichen    Gottergestalten    anschaulich    zu    machen,    so    wird    aus    dem 

Miirchcn  Mythus Man  denke  ctwa  an  die  Ehe  von  Gaia  und  Ouranos 

oder  an  den  Kampf  mit  Typhon"  (Wolf  Aly,  Volksm&rchen,  Sage  und  Novelle 
bei  Herodot  und  seinen  Zeitgenossen  [1921]  p.  9).  This  is  the  kind  of  na*Tative 
which  Btia  is  understood  to  mean  in  ii.  3  and  the  kind  which  is  indeed  avoided 
throughout  the  work. 
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To  prove  that  Herodotus  did  not  avoid  "fables  relatives  h,  la  religion," 
M.  Sourdille  cites  a  few  passages  and  could  have  cited  many  more,  though 
myths  are  few  indeed.  But  he  should  not  have  included  in  the  hst  the  long 
and  striking  passages  in  ii.  43-45,  142-46  to  prove  that  my  interpretation  of 
ii.  3  is  unsound.  These  are  the  very  passages  for  which  Herodotus  makes 
exception  {Herodotus'  Avowal  etc.,  pp.  287  ff.). 

III.  "II  faut  nier  qu'une  doctrine  vraimcnt  une — au  sens  d'Herodote, 
dont  c'est  une  lourde  erreur — ait  regne  sur  I'ensemble  du  territoire  egyptien" 
(p.  298). 

A  systemized  mythology  is  not  a  doctrine,  nor  did  I  assert  that  this 
mythology  was  "authoritative"  or  "imposed"  upon  the  people.  That  there 
was  some  sort  of  composite  mythological  history  which  Herodotus  might  have 
heard  is  made  fairly  clear  by  Erm^^  in  the  following  {Handbook  of  Egyptian 
Religion,  English  translation,  p.  36):  "From  this  Osiris  legend,  and  from  other 
legends  of  the  gods  which  have  now  disappeared,  the  misapplied  learning  of 
later  times  constructed  a  history  of  primeval  events  in  which  the  gods  are 
introduced  as  kings  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  each  one  with  the  number  of 
years  and  centuries  that  he  reigned.  Keb,  Osiris,  Set  and  Horus  follow  in 
order,  then  Thoth  and  Maat;  then  all  manner  of  obscure  gods,  and,  finally, 
the  human  kings,  the  Servants  of  Horus,  end  the  primitive  period."  Though, 
as  was  pointed  out  above,  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Egypt  and  her  priority  in  many  arts  and  institutions,  it  is  just  these  "primeval 
events"  that  he  chooses  to  leave  out  of  hiis  narrative  in  order  to  begin  with 
Min,  the  first  human  king. 

IV.  M.  Sourdille  says:  "Herodote  n'a  pas  eu  pour  informatcurs  des 
pretres  authentiques,  et  par  la  qualifies  pour  lui  en  donner  connaissance,^ — i.e., 
connaissance  d'une  sorte  de  cat^chisme  pan-egyptien"  (p.  300). 

If  this  is  true,  either  Herodotus  must  have  derived  his  information  from 
men  whom  he  believed  to  be  priests,  in  which  case  he  would  have  dealt  with 
the  information  exactly  as  if  he  had  received  it  from  authentic  priests  (and 
(he  kind  of  information  to  which  the  word  Oeia  in  my  sense  could  be  applied 
might  presumably  have  been  obtained  from  persons  other  than  priests);  or 
he  must  have  lied  repeatedly  throughout  the  second  book,  and  if  we  assume 
that  this  procedure  was  natural  and  characteristic  on  his  part,  any  possible 
interpretation  of  his  work  rests  upon  sand.  It  is  indifferent  for  my  thesis 
whether  the.  priests  with  whom  Herodotus  says  that  he  conversed  were  of 
high  rank  or  low,  and  I  therefore  did  not  reopen  the  old  question.  To  M. 
Sourdille's  references  to  Kenrick,  Lepsius,  Sayce,  Wiedemann,  and  Panofsky, 
the  following  quotation  from  an  admirable  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Wil- 
helm  Sj)ieg('lborg  may  be  added  {Die  Glaubwurdigkeit  von  Herodots  Bericht 
iiber  Agypten  im  Lichte  der  dgyptischen  Denkmdler,  pp.  17  f.):  "Hiitle  Herodot 
hohere  Beziehimgen  gehabt,  so  wiirde  er  rs  nicht  verschwiegen  habcn.  Fiir 
ihn  sind  seine  vornchmsten  B(-kanntschaften  die  Priester  {Upees),  mit  denen 
er  in  den  Heiligtiimcrn  von  Memphis,  Heliopolis  and  Theben  gesprochen  hat. 
Aber  was  waren  das  fiir  Priester?  Keinesfalls  die  hohen  Kirchenfiirsten  jener 
Zeit,  die  sich  in  ihrem  mandarincnhaftrn  Stolz  gewi.ss  nicht  zu  einem  wiss- 
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begierigen  Griechen  herabgelassen  batten.  Es  waren  Priester  niederen  Grades, 
und  Herodot  gibt  uns  selbst  den  Hinweis,  in  welchen  Sphjiren  wir  diese 
Priester  zu  suchen  haben.  Er  nennt  einmal  (cap.  28)  einen  ypannaTiarris  twv 
'upu)v  xP'7A'<i''w«'  Trjs  ' kdr)valr)^  kv  2at  iro\ei  einen  Titel,  der  iigyptisch  so  lauten 
wtirde  'Schreiber  vom  Schatzhause  der  Gottin  Neith  in  Sais,'  der  ihm  offenbar 

als  ein  sehr  fiirnehmer  und  gelehrter  Herr  erschien So  stand  es  besten- 

falls  um  die  Aiiskunft  die  sich  Herodot  bei  den  'Priestern'  holen  konnte.  Ohne 
sichere  historische  Kenntnisse  waren  sie  etwa  unsern  Klistern  zu  vergleichen, 
und  ihre  Weisheit  war  vielfach  Klisterweisheit,  die  Herodot  nicht  selten 
durchschaut  hat.  Sie  batten  u.  a.  die  Aufgabe,  die  Sehenswlirdigkeiten  der 
Tempel  den  Fremden,  namentlich  den  griechischen  Besuchern,  zu  zeigen  und 
werden  daher  auch  oft  gi'iechisch  gesprochen  haben,  so  dass  sich  Herodot 
mit  ihnen  verstandigen  konnte." 
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PREFACE 

While  many  writers  have  treated  single  Roman  gods,  only  two, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  written  about  all  the  gods  of  a  particular 
province  or  district  in  the  Roman  Empire:  J.  C.  Murley,  The  Cults 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  Seen  in  the  Inscriptions  (University  of  Chicago 
diss.  1922)  and  L.  R.  Taylor,  Local  Cults  in  Etruria  (American 
Academy  in  Rome,  1923).  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  undertaking  such  investigations,  particularly  if  the  history 
of  a  particular  province  or  district  be  subjected  to  careful  and 
detailed  inspection.  With  this  idea  in  mind  I  have  endeavored  to 
set  forth  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  about  the  gods  worshiped 
in  Dacia. 

What  slight  evidence  there  is  of  literary,  numismatic,  and 
artistic  remains  I  have  given  but  passing  mention  (largely  in 
footnotes).  I  have  used  epigraphical  testimony,  however,  as  the 
basis  of  the  main  body  of  my  work.  For  the  most  part  I  have 
contented  myself  with  a  brief  presentation  of  my  material,  except 
of  course  in  the  case  of  inscriptions  which  plainly  exhibit  some 
unusual  feature. 

The  numerous  books  which  I  have  consulted  I  shall  set  down, 
not  in  this  preface  but  in  the  notes,  as  occasion  demands.  But 
the  one  invaluable  work,  whose  formal  arrangement  of  the  gods 
I  have  in  general  followed,  I  shall  mention  here:  G.  Wissowa, 
Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  (edition  2;  Munich,  1912). 

The  reader  should  note  that  all  numbers,  unless  otherwise 
designated,  refer  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum  and  that  all  dates,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  after 
Christ. 
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THE    CULTS    OF    DACIA 

BY 

LESLIE  WEBBER  JONES 


ROMAN     GODS 

Jupiter 

When  the  king  of  the  heavens  is  addressed  in  an  inscription, 
he  is  generally  referred  to  not  merely  as  Jupiter,  but  as  Jupiter 
with  an  epithet — as  a  god  who  presides  over  some  particular 
sphere  of  activity.^  He  is  called  Jupiter  Stator,  Jupiter  Fulgator, 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  and  the  like  in  countless  texts.  In- 
scriptions to  Jupiter  without  a  qualifying  cognomen,  however,  are 
rare.  Indeed  in  Dacia  there  is  but  a  single  inscription  certainly 
of  this  sort  {Revue  Archeologique,  1903,  no.  65) :  lOVI  TVRMAE 
MAZGADI  COHORS  II  FLA  VIA  COMMAGENORVM.  Even 
in  this  case  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  dedicants  had  in  mind 
the  god  particularly  dear  to  their  own  province,  Commagene, 
namely  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  Dolichenus.^  A  second  inscrip- 
tion, which  shows  but  three  letters,  I  V  P,  should  doubtless  be 
expanded  to  I  V  P(ITER).(880) 

lUPITER  FULGATOR 

The  Romans  believed  not  only  that  Jupiter  was  wont  to  make 
a  show  of  his  power  and  to  point  out  his  divine  purpose  by  means 
of  the  thunderbolt  but  that  he  was  actually  present  in  the  phenom- 
enon itself.^  There  are  four  inscriptions  in  all :  lOVI  FVLGATORI 


1  On  the  cognomina  of  Jupiter  see  J.  B.  Carter,  De  deorum  Romanorum 
cognominibus  quaestiones  seledae  (Halis  Saxonum,  1898). 

2  On  Dolichenus  see  pp.  280-283  of  this  article.   Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus 
will  be  designated  hereafter,  for  the  most  part,  by  LO.M. 

5  Cf.  the  cognomina  Fulgur  (CIL,  xii.  1807)  and  Fulgur  Fulmen  (xi.  4172). 
(Small  Roman  numerals  will  hereafter  refer  to  volumes  of  the  CIL). 
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PRO  SALVTE  DD.NN.  (821),  I.O.M.  DIVO  FVLGVRALI 
(1086),  I.O.M.F(VLGATORI?)  {Rev.  Arch.,  1910,  no.  132),  and 
I.O.M.  (FVLGATORI?)  (1596),  dedicated  in  237  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  Decoratus,  decurio  coloniae  Aequi,  fiamen  aedilis,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  (?),  likewise  decurio  coloniae  Aequi,  quaestor. 

lUPITER  APPENNINUS 

The  cult  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  the  Apennines  is  an  ancient  one.^ 
Lots  (sortes)  were  used  in  his  worship.^  The  only  Dacian  inscrip- 
tion (12576),  dedicated  by  a  certain  magistratus  in  fulfillment  of  a 
vow,  was  discovered  on  an  altar  at  Valye-Szentgyorgy. 

iupiter  optimus  maximus 

For  the  present  we  shall  omit  a  consideration  of  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus Maximus  in  his  associations  with  Oriental  gods;  his  appear- 
ances as  Aeternus,^  Dohchenus,^  Bahnarcodes,^  Tavianus,^  Eru- 
senus,^"  and  Bussumarus^'^  will  all  be  discussed  below.  Here  there 
is  little  unusual  to  set  down.  We  should,  however,  note  that 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Roman 
gods  {twv  'Pco^uatcoj' /Sao-tXeus),^^  has  in  all  112  inscriptions  (123,  if 
additional  epithets  be  included;  157,  if  additional  epithets  and 
syncretistic  associations  be  included)^^  out  of  168  inscriptions  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  in  all  his  forms. 

■•  Cf.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kidtus  der  Romer,  116  and  note  5. 

5  Scriptores  Hist.  Aug.  (Trebellius  PoUio,  de  Divo  Claudio,  10,  4;  Firmicus 
Maternus,  3,  4.) 

6  See  p.  280  of  this  article.  »  p.  282. 

7  pp.  280-281.  '"  p.  282. 

8  pp.  281-282.  "  p.  283. 

12  This  is  the  appellation  of  Zeus,  i.e.,  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  in  Cass. 
Die,  xliv.  11,  3. 

13  Without  epithets:  791,  822,  844-5,  847 "^  (Deus  Optimus  Maximus), 
855-7,  883-9,  891,  941,  946-7,  952,  983,  1031  (Iupiter  Maximus),  1034-8, 
1040-58,  1074,  1260,  1282-3,  1293-9,  1343-9,  1406-10,  1429-30,  1574,  1589, 
1613(?),  1624H?),  6260-2,  7658,  7673-9,  7754-9,  7823,  7825,  7848-51,  7881, 
7890,  7909-10,  8015,  8025-6,  8034,  12606,  13768-9,  14472-3;  Rev.  Arch., 
1909,  166;  1910,  151;  1911,  39-40. 

With  additional  epithets:  894-5,  1020,  1039,  1084-5,  1087,  1301,  1352, 
1590,  8024. 

Syncretistic  associations:  823-4,  858,  892-3,  942,  1060,  1062-4,  1067-71, 
1073,  1078-81,  1350-1,  1423,  1443,  1555,  7627,  7632,  7681,  7763-4,  7852, 
7853,  14261(2). 
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A  collegium  is  mentioned  incidental^  by  one  dedieant  (941). 
Three  find  rather  unusual  appellations  for  Jupiter:  (847 '')  Deus 
Optimus  Maxunus,  (844)  I.O.M.  Optimus  Maximus,  and  (1031) 
lupiter  Maximus. 


Dacia  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

What  god  is  meant  by  the  letters  I.O.M.S.  (7775),  unless  it  be 
Sarapis,  is  almost  impossible  to  tell.  A  second  rare  divinity, 
I.O.M.  (A)etetus  {aWriTos?) ,  receives  the  attention  of  a  certain 
Lucius  Romulius  Quintus  (1352),  and  Jupiter  appears  in  still 
another  capacity  (894):  I.O.M.  PATERNO  ADIVTOR  OFFICI 
CORNICVLARIORVM  V(OTVM)  L(IBENS)  M(ERITO) 
P(OSVIT). 

lUPITER  STATOR 

The  cult  of  Jupiter  Stator  appears  first  in  Roman  history  in 
294  B.  C''   Jupiter  receives  this  epithet  either  because  he  stayed 

"  Liv.,  X.  36.  11;  of.  37.  1.5  sq.  There  is  a  tradition,  undoubtedly  false, 
that  Romulus  founded  a  temple  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Stator:  Liv.,  i.  12.  G; 
Dion  Hal.,  ii.  50.  3;  Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  793;  Cic,  Catil,  i.  33. 
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the  flight  of  the  Romans^^  or  fought  in  their  behalf.^^  In  Dacia 
there  is  but  a  single  dedication  to  this  god,  an  inscription  written 
by  a  legatus  Augustorum.^^  To  Jupiter  Stator  item  Depulsor, 
however,  there  are  dedications  by  a  tribunus  mihtum  (895),  by 
beneficiarii  consulares  (1039),  and  by  a  private  citizen,  C.  Valerius 
Valerianus  (1087;  ex  visu). 

lUPITER  CONSERVATOR 

In  imperial  times  the  conception  of  Jupiter  as  a  guardian 
divinity  gives  rise  to  many  epithets  such  as  Conservator,  Gustos, 
Defensor,  Tutator,  and  the  hke.^^  Indeed  Domitian  is  given  credit 
for  having  founded  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline  in  honor  of  lupiter 
Conservator  Custosque.^^  The  first  inscription  to  be  quoted  here 
(found   at  Apulum)   follows   (1032):   lOVI    MONITORI/CON- 

SERVATORIQVE/  ....  (deest  versus) /LEG(ATVS) 

AVG(VSTORVM)  LEG(IONIS)  XIII  GEM(INAE)/SOMNO 
MONITVS/.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  dedicant  has  been 
warned  by  a  vision.  As  S.  H.  Newhall  has  demonstrated  in  an 
unpublished  Harvard  dissertation, ^o  while  in  the  period  from 
166-86  B.C.  (the  so-called  Delian  period)  the  dream-sending  gods 
are  Oriental,  chiefly  Egyptian,  in  the  first  three  centuries  after 
Christ  all  the  important  Roman  gods  and  foreign  gods,  great  and 
small,  take  over  the  dream  as  a  method  of  warning  their  wor- 
shipers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dream-vision  becomes  so  popular 
that  priests  ingraft  it,  as  it  were,  upon  their  ancient  rites  in  order 
to  attract  worshipers;  and  foreign  gods,  often  those  of  minor  im- 
portance, seek  to  gain  what  advantage  they  can  by  ordering 
through  visions  the  writing  of  inscriptions  or  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments to  the  great  Roman  gods. 

16  Liv.,  i.  12. 

1*  Cic,  Catil,  i.  33:  stator  huius  urbis. 

1'  Cf.  no.  70  (falsus):  lOVI  STATORI  HERCVLI  VICTORIAE. 
>«  See   J.    B.    Carter,    De   deorum   Romanorum   cognominibus   quaestiones 
seledae,  (Halis  Saxonum,  1898),  25. 

19  Tacitus,  Hist.,  ii.  74;  Suet.,  Dom.,  5. 

20  Quid  de  somniis  censuerint  qiioque  rnodo  eis  uai  sint  antiqui  quaeritur 
(Cantabrigiae,  1913).  An  abstract  of  this  dissertation  is  published  in  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XXIV  (1913),  163  sqq. 
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There  are  three  mscriptions  addressed  to  I.O.M.  Conservator,^! 
one  written  by  Marcus  Valerius  Longinus,  legatus  legionis  XIII 
Geminae.  CalHstus,  Augusti  nostri  dispensator,  chooses  to  call 
upon  I.O.M.  Aeternus  Conservator  (1301). 

lUPITER  DEFENSOR  ET  TUTATOR 

At  Recka  have  been  found  two  inscriptions  dedicated  to  I.O.M. 
Defensor  et  Tutator.^^  While  I.O.M.  Defensor  appears  to  be  wor- 
shiped nowhere  else,^^  I.O.M.  Tutator  is  to  be  identified  with  lovis 
Tutela,  which  is  mentioned  often  elsewhere. ^^  It  is  to  be  noted, 
moreover,  that  such  epithets  as  Conservator,  Defensor,  Tutator, 
and  the  like  were  referred  in  imperial  times  to  that  Jupiter  alone 
who  protected  the  Roman  emperor.^^ 

Effuse  indeed  is  the  following  inscription  found  at  Apulum 
(1090):  lOVI  SVMMO  EX  (sic!)  SVPERANTISSIMO/DIVI- 
NARVM  HVMANARVMQVE/RERVM  RECTORI  FATO- 
RVMQVE/ARBITRO A ET  PRO/ ....  LEG  ..../. 

Syncretistic  Associations 

The  gods  as  a  group  are  invoked  more  often  in  conjunction 
with  Jupiter  than  are  single  gods.  The  appeals  take  on  various 
forms:  I.O.M.  dis  et  deabus  (1064),  I.O.M.  ceterisque  dis  (7632), 
I.O.M.  ceteris  dis  deabusque  (1062),  I.O.M.  ceterisque  dis  deabus 
(824),  I.O.M.  et  dis  deabus  omnibus  (823),  I.O.M.  ceterisque  diis 
deabus  immortalibus  (1060,  1063),  and  I.O.M.  ceterisque  dis  con- 
sentibus  (942).  Three  inscriptions  are  votive.^^  Among  the  dedi- 
cants  are  a  certain  decurio  (1060),  a  tribunus  (1063),  a  benefi- 
ciarius  consularis  (823),  an  adiutor  duumviri  (942),  a  flamen 
(1064),  and  many  others. 

21  1020,  1084-5.  22  1590,  8024. 

23  The  sepulchral  inscription,  CIL,  v.  8:372,  which  shows  the  nominative 
case,  is  hardly  to  be  admitted  as  evidence.  Cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-E najclo- 
pddie,  iv.  236.5,  on  Defensor  Civitatis;  and  CIL,  v.  4459.  In  the  two  inscrip- 
tions, V.  5509  and  6963,  the  cognomen  belongs  rather  to  the  dedicant  than 
to  the  god. 

2^  Cf.  V.  3304,  4982;  xii.  1837. 

26  Cf.  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  R.,  128-9  and  note;  Preller,  Rom.  Myth., 
I,  208,  sqq. 

26  823,  1062,  7632. 
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With  the  other  gods  of  the  Capitohne  triad  Jupiter  is  joined 
in  at  least  eight  inscriptions,  of  which  five^^  show  the  form  I.O.M. 
lunoni  Reginae  Minervae,  and  one  (1423)  lovi  0.  M.  lunoni 
Reginae  Minervae  omnibus  dis  immortahbus.  In  two  inscriptions 
Jupiter  is  joined  with  another  god  as  well  as  with  the  gods  of  this 
triad:  in  the  first  (1079)  with  Aesculapius  dominus;  in  the  second 
(1555)  with  Terra  Mater. 

Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  is  associated  three  times^*  with  Juno 
(without  epithet) ;  six  times  with  Juno  Regina.^^  Four  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  votive.^"  In  no.  1069  the  dedicant  notes  that  he  has 
restored  at  Alba  lulia  a  temple  fallen  from  age;  in  no.  1070  Marcus 
Ulpius  Mucianus  remarks  that,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow,  he  has 
erected  at  his  own  expense  in  the  same  city  a  temple  with  a  water 
clock.   The  following  appears  on  a  stone  found  at  Carolina  (1068) : 

(statue  of  Juno;  the  hands  (statue  of  Jupiter 

are  broken  off)  (an  eagle)  is  missing) 

I.     O.     M.     IVNONI     REGINAE. 

In  no.  7763,  there  are  not  only  I.O.M.  and  Juno  Regina  but  also 
Genius  loci. 

At  Deva  there  are  two  inscriptions^^  set  up  in  honor  of  I.O.M., 
Terra  Daciae,  and  Genius  populi  Romani;  at  Thorda  another 
dedication  honors  I.O.M.,  di  deaeque,  and  Genius  loci  (892);  at 
Kisfalud  a  certain  Lucius  Arrius  Probus,  beneficiarius  consularis, 
has  honored  I.O.M.  and  Mars.  (1080.)  Other  associates  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus  are^^  Mars  Auxiliator  Romulusque  Parens 
(1443),  di  penates  (1081),  and  Sol  Invictus  Deus  Genitor  (7729). 
At  Thorda  there  has  been  found  a  base  (of  limestone)  on  which 
the  traces  of  three  figures  appear  (7681) : 

(a  club;  bare  feet        (Jupiter's  feet  (bare  feet 

of  Hercules)  in  sandals)  of  Bacchus)  (tree;  a  panther) 

I.O.M 

EHRQVL.  INVICTO  ET  LIBER     PA 

AVP.     GAIS.  ET      AVR  INGENVE 

SACER.  EX        VOT  P 


"  858,  1071,  1073,  1078,  7764.  ^o  io67,  1070,  1350,  7627. 

28  893,  1067,  7627.  ^i  1351^  7853. 

29  1068-70,  1350,  7852,  14216. 

32  Cf.  also  70  (falsus):  10 VI  STATORI  HERCVLI  VICTORIAE;  69 
falsus):  lOVI  INVENTORI  DITI  PATRI  TERRAE  MATRI.  In  no.  77 
falsus)  a  flamen  dialis  invokes  both  Jupiter  and  Fortuna  Secunda. 
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The  writing  of  Hercules'  name  is  important.  While  the  Q  for  C 
might  well  have  been  written  by  any  ignorant  person,  the  EH  for 
HE  at  the  beginning  seems  to  represent  a  Greek's  attempt  at  E 
with  a  rough  breathing. 

While  the  attributes  and  spheres  of  influence  of  obscure  gods 
can  often  be  found  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  divinities  with  which 
they  are  associated,  such  a  scrutiny  can  hardly  be  of  use  in  the 
case  of  the  important  gods,  who  are  invoked  almost  everywhere 
in  the  company  of  ahnost  any  god. 

The  following  summary  presents  in  convenient  form  the  ma- 
terial discussed  above.  Oriental  cults  (as  noted  on  page  24G)  are 
reserved  for  part  VI. 

SUMMARY  .    ^^o-  o^ 

inscriptions) 

Jupiter  without  epithet:       880(?),  Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  65 2 

With  ancient  epithets:         Fulgator,  821,  1086,  1596,  Rev.  Arch.,  1910,  32; 

Appenninus,  12576 5 

Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus 
without  additional  epi- 
thets: (See  p.  246,  note  13;  p.  247) 112 

Jupiter  with  epithets:  Monitor  Conservatorque,  1032;  Stator,  1089...       2 

(cf.  ancient  epithets  above) 

Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi-  Paternus,  894;  Stator  item  Depulsor,  895, 
mus  with  additional  1039,  1087;  Conservator,  1020,  1084,  1085; 
epithets:  Aeternus  Conservator,   1301;  Aetetus,   1352; 

Defensor  et  Tutator,  1590,  8024 11 

Jupiter  associated  with 

other  gods:  Sol,  7729 1 

Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi-  di-deae,  823-4,  942,  1060,  1062-4,  7632;  di 
mus  associated  with  deaeque  et  Genius  loci,  892;  Juno  Regina 
other  gods:  Minerva,  858,  1071,  1073,  1078,  7764;  Juno 
Regina  Minerva  omnes  di  immortales,  1423; 
Juno  Regina  Minerva  et  Aesculapius,  1079; 
Juno  Regina  Minerva  et  Terra  Mater,  1555; 
Juno,  893,  1067,  7627;  Juno  Regina,  1068-70, 
1350,  7852,  14216(2);  Juno  Regina  et  Genius 
loci,  7763;  Terra  Daciae  et  Genius  populi 
Romani,  1351,  7853;  Mars,  1080;  Mars  Auxili- 
ator  et  Romulus  Parens,  1443;  penates,  1081; 
Hercules  et  Liber  Pater,  7681 :     34 

Jupiter  with  effuse  title:       1090 1 

Total n^ 
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Mars 

Mars,  the  god  of  war,  has  few  inscriptions  in  this  province  in 
comparison  with  Jupiter.  Although  he  is  invoked  fifteen  times 
altogether,  he  is  joined  with  other  gods  seven  of  these  times.  Of 
the  four  inscriptions^^  to  Mars  without  epithet  (or  to  deus  Mars)^* 
at  least  three  are  ex  votof^  the  fourth  (948)  was  set  up  near  the 
village  Enlakum  by  T.  Aelius  Crescentianus,  praefectus  cohortis 
II 1 1  Hispanorum. 

The  extremely  ancient  epithet  Gradivus^^  appears  in  two  in- 
scriptions,^'^ one  of  which  was  dedicated  by  the  cohors  I  sagit- 
tariorum  Gordiana  (6279) .  Mars  Augustus  is  honored  b}^  the  fol- 
lowing testimonial  set  up  in  the  Oster  district  soine  time  between 
238  and  244  (1433) :  MARTI  AVGVSTO  M.  ANTONIVS  VA- 
LENTINVS  EQ(VES)  R(OMANVS)  DEC(VRIO)  M(VNI- 
CIPII)  APVL(I)  SACERDOS  ARAE  AVG(VSTI)  N(OSTRI) 
CORONATVS  DAC(IARVM)  III  D(ONVM)  D(EDIT).  A  dedi- 
cation is  made  in  no.  897  (perhaps  of  Thorda)  to  Mars  amicus  et 
consentiens. 

Mars  is  associated  with  other  gods  fairly  often.  In  company 
with  Victoria  he  is  worshiped  by  a  duplicarius  (1098),  the  cohors 
II  Hispanorum  (6273),  and  a  praefectus  {Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  74). 
In  no.  1600  invocation  is  made  to  Mars  Pater  Conservator  et 
Bona  Victoria.  Lucius  Arrius  Probus,  beneficiarius  consularis, 
honors  I.  0.  M.  et  Mars  (1080);  Marcus  Scaurianus,  propraetor, 
honors  I.O.M.  Romulus  Parens  Mars  Auxiliator  (1443). 


33  793,  948,  7718,  12577. 
^  948,  7718. 
^  793,  948,  7718. 

36  Cf.  Servius,  Aen.,  iii.  35;  i.  292;  CIL,  v.  8236;  viii.  2581,  14635,  17635; 
xiv,  2580-1. 

"  6279,  7854. 
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ROMULUS-QUIRINUS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Romulus,  first  worshiped  by  Numa 
as  the  tradition  goes/^  was  identified  with  Quirinus  in  the  first 
century  B.C.^^  In  our  only  inscription,  therefore  (1443),^°  I.O.M. 
ROMVLO  PARENTI  MARTI  AVXILIATORI,  if  we  believe 
that  Romulus  is  the  same  as  Quirinus,  we  find  all  the  gods  of  the 
ancient  Roman  triad. ^^ 

Household   Gods  (Lares,  Penates,  Genius) 

LAR  VIALIS 

Although  the  inscriptions  in  honor  of  Genius  are  numerous, 
there  are  but  two  dedications  to  other  household  gods.^^  The  first 
(1422)  found  at  Sarmizegetusa,  invokes  Fortuna  Redux,  Lar 
Viahs,  and  Roma  Aeterna.  While  the  singular  number,  Lar  Vialis, 
is  noteworthy  as  appearing  in  only  one  other  place,^^  the  plural 
form.  Lares,  the  guardians  of  highways  and  byways,  is  common 
enough.'*^  One  should  compare  the  Quadriviae,  mentioned  below,^^ 
with  the  Lar  Vialis. 

Penates 

The  second  inscription  to  a  household  god  other  than  Genius 
was  found  at  Alba  luha  (1081).  It  is  the  only  inscription  in  Dacia 
to  the  Penates:  I.O.M./ET.DIS.PE/NATIBVS/SCAVRIANVS. 


38  Ovid,  Meta.,  xiv.  805  sqq.;  Fasti,  ii.  475  sqq.;  Dion  Hal.,  ii.  63,  4;  Plut., 
Rom.,  28  sqq.;  Numa,  7;  Plin.,  Nat.  Hist.,  xv.  120;  Serv.,  Aen.,  i.  292. 

39  See  Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  155  and  note  5.  Cf.  also  the  Pompeian  inscription, 
CIL,  X.  809:  (ROMVLVS)  RECEPTVSQVE  IN  DEORVM  NVMERVM 
QVIRINVS  APPELLATVS  EST. 

*°  Cf.  70  (falsus),  where  Romulus  is  the  object  of  a  rhetorical  address: 
lOVI  STATORI  HERCVLI  VICTORIAE  ....  VICTO  DECEBALO  .... 
ASPICE  ROMVLE  PATER  GAVDETE  QVIRITES  .  .  .  .  ,  etc. 

^1  Cf.  Wissowa,  op.  dt.,  23:  "die  drei  flamines  maiores  verwalten  den 
Dienst  von  Jupiter,  Mars  und  Quirinus,  ....  etc." 

''2  Although  the  household  gods  appear  to  have  been  seldom  invoked  in 
inscriptions,  we  cannot  hold  that  they  were  neglected.  See  W.  W.  Fowler, 
Roman  Ideas  of  Deity,  15. 

*^  See  the  sacrifice  of  the  Arval  Brothers  in  Henzen,  Acta  fr.  Arval.,  122. 

«  See  Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  170,  note  2.  ^^  p.  291. 
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Genius 

While  there  are  in  all  some  twenty-seven  dedications  to  Genius, 
there  is  but  one  to  Genius  without  epithet:  (1356)  MINERVAE 
ET  GENIO.  At  Sarmizegetusa  there  is  a  single  inscription  in 
honor  of  Genius  libertorum  et  servorum  (7906).  The  Genius  of 
soldiers  appears  no  less  than  nine  times:  (Daciae  tres  et)  Genius 
legionis  (995),  Genius  legionis  XIII  Geminae  (1012),  Genius  / 
(i.e.,  centurionis,  1015),  Genius  praetorii  (1019),  Genius  scholarum 
(7626),*^  Genius  sanctus  Scolae  decurionum,'*^  Genius  scholes"*^  ordi- 
natorum,^^  Genius  imperatoris  Gordiani  pii  felicis  invicti  Augusti 
(i.e.,  the  Genius  of  the  military  commander)  (1017),  and  (Virtus 
Romana  et)  Genius  imperatoris  Gordiani  (1159). 

The  Genius  populi  Romani,  often  honored  elsewhere,^''  is  men- 
tioned in  only  one  dedication  (7853;  found  at  Deva) :  I.O.M. 
TERRAE  DACIAE  ET  GENIO  POPVLI  ROMANI.  The 
Genius  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  subject  of  many 
an  inscription. 

Several  bodies  of  men  have  their  own  peculiar  Genii.  Three 
Augustales  coloniae  Sarmizegetusae,  for  example,  have  made  a 
dedication  to  Genius  ordinis  sui  (1425).  The  Genius  collegii 
fabrum  is  honored  twice,^^  once  on  a  marble  altar  at  Pesteny  by 
a  certain  decurio  coloniae.  The  Genius  of  a  decuria,  either  military 
or  civil,  appears  once  (7905). 

There  are  numerous  inscriptions  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  a 
city,  a  colonia  or  a  place  or  district  of  some  sort.  The  Genius  loci 
appears  four  times:  (7763)  I.O.M.  IVNONI  REGINAE  ET 
GENIO  LOCI;  (1566)  HERCVLI  GENIO  LOCI  FONTIBVS 


*^  Cf.  deiis  scholarum,  3574. 

^'  The  decuriones  alae  I  Frontonianae,  whose  camp  was  at  Als6-Ilosva, 
are  to  be  understood  here. 

*^  Genitive  case. 

^^  According  to  Momrasen,  CIL,  he.  cit.,  "ordinatorum"  refers  to  those 
who  have  entered  the  order  (office)  of  commander,  i.e.,  centuriones.  Mommsen 
points  out  furthermore  that  these  centuriones  must  have  belonged  to  a  cohort, 
inasmuch  as  the  legions  had  no  permanent  camp  (castra  stativa)  at  Als6-Ilosva 
(cf.  the  similar  inscription  7626),  and  that  the  leaders  at  whoss  direction  the 
inscription  was  set  up  must  have  been  "primi  centuriones"  of  an  auxiliary 
cohort. 

60  Cf.  Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  179-80.  "  1424;  Rev.  Areh.,  1903,  64. 
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CALIDIS;  (1018)  GENIO  LOCI  ET  FORTVNAE  MAGNAE; 
and  (892)  I.O.M.  ET  DIIS  DEABVSQVE  ET  GENIO  LOCI. 
The  Genius  pagi  is  honored  twice,  both  times  by  magistri  pagorum: 
no.  1405,  found  at  Vajda-Hunyad,  and  no.  7847  (Genius  pagi 
Miciae),  found  near  Micia.  The  Genius  urbis  is  similarly  addressed 
in  two  inscriptions  set  up  by  magistri:  no.  993,  in  honor  of  Caelestis 
Augusta,  Aesculapius  Augustus,  Genius  Carthaginis,  and  Genius 
Daciarum,  and  the  other,^^  ^qoS,  in  honor  of  Fortuna  Augusta  and 
Genius  Canabensium.  Finally,  concerning  no.  1338  there  is  con- 
siderable dispute.  Huebner^^  prefers  to  refer  it  to  the  Genius 
turris  (with  the  name  of  the  tower  following),  while  Mommsen, 
editor  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum, 
expands  the  inscription  as  follows:  GENIO  T(VRMAE)  AVRE- 
LIVS  DIONISIVS  CVRATOR.  In  my  opinion  turris  is  to  be 
preferred  as  being  more  appropriate  with  the  word  curator. 

Juno 

C.  Aelius  Primus,  decurio  coloniae  Potaissae,  is  the  only  man 
to  make  a  dedication  to  Juno  alone  (1030).  There  are  many 
people,  however,  who  address  Juno  in  company  with  other  gods: 
with  l.OM.f  Minerva  (7836);  I.O.M.  and  Minerva;^^  I.O.M., 
Minerva  and  Terra  Mater  (1555);  I.O.M.,  Minerva  and  omnes 
dei  immortales  (1423);  I.O.M.  and  Genius  loci  (7763);  and  finally 
I.O.M.,  Minerva  and  Aesculapius  dominus  (1079).  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  Juno  always  has  a  cognomen  (usually  Regina).^^ 

An  inscription  found  at  Apulum  follows  (1075):  IVNONI 
REGINAE  POPVLONIAE  DEAE  PATRIAE/C.  CAEREL- 
LIVS  SABINVS/LEG(ATVS)  AVG(VSTORVM)  LEG(IONIS) 
XIII  G(EMINAE)  ET/FVFIDIA  POLLITTA  EIVS/VOTO. 
Although  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  Populona  (or  Populonia)  is 

S2  The  dedicant  styles  himself  "magistratus  primus  in  Canabis." 
"  CIL,  iii.  1338. 

54  893,  1067-70. 

55  858,  1071,  1073,  1078. 

56  But  cf.  the  inscription  1597  (incertus) :  IVNONI.  An  epithet  other  than 
Regina  occurs  in  no.  .53  (falsus):  IVNONI  LVCINAI  PRO  FILIA  PARTV 
LABORANTE  SVSCEPTO  VOTO  SIWTILIA  D.D. 
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far  from  certain,  Martianus  Capella  is  right, ^^  in  my  opinion, 
when  he  says  that  the  word  is  derived  from  popiilus  and  that  it  is 
used  of  Juno  because  she  presides  at  childbirth  (usually  as  Juno 
Lucina)^^  and  assists  at  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race 
(populi).  On  the  testimony  of  a  fragment  of  the  so-called  ius 
Papirianum^^  we  know  that  there  was  a  narrow  table  in  some 
temple  of  Juno  Populonia  (perhaps  at  Rome?).  Wissowa,*^"  more- 
over, has  noted  that  this  goddess  appears  only  in  the  region  inhab- 
ited by  those  who  use  the  Oscan  and  Sabellian  tongues.  "^^  The 
dea  patria  should  be  compared  with  deus  patrius,  a  form  which 
occurs  somewhat  oftener.^^ 

A  legatus  legionis  XIII  Geminae,  Julius  Alexander  Actarius 
and  Julia  Vincentia,  liberta  eius,  made  a  dedication  (7753)  to 
Juno  Semlia,  or  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  change  the  letters,  to 
Juno  Semila — that  is,  Juno  Semela,  two  goddesses  who  appear 
to  be  associated  nowhere  else  in  an  inscription. 

Juno  is  joined  not  only  with  the  gods  that  have  already  been 
mentioned,  but  also  with  I.O.M.  Bahnarcodes  (7680). 

Saturn 

There  is  a  single  inscription  in  honor  of  Saturn  (7839);  it  was 
found  at  Zalatna  on  a  single  stone  with  two  faces  inscribed: 


satVrNO 

satVr 

M.ANtO 

NO.M.An 

NIVS.SA 

TOnIVS 

TVRNINVS 

SATVRNI 

DEC.COL 

NVS.DEC 

COL 

V.S.L.M. 

"  Mythogr.,  2,  149:  Populonam  plebes,  Curitim  debent  memorare  bellantes; 
3,  3:  (Populona  appollatur  luno)  quod  populos  multiplicet.  Cf.  also  the  frag- 
ment of  Seneca  in  St.  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  6,  10,  where  Populona  is  named 
among  the  deae  viduae  (i.e.,  caelibes). 

^8  Cf.  Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  183. 

"  Macrob.,  3,  11,  5. 

6»  Op.  cit.,  187. 

"  See  CIL,  ix.  2630  (Aeserniae);  x.  4780,  4789-91  (Teani  Sidicini). 

62  CIL,  xiv.  3;  x.  1553,  1805,  1881,  3704. 
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Terra   Mater 

Although  Terra  Mater  appears  more  frequently  in  conjunction 
with  other  divinities  than  she  does  alone,  she  is  unaccompanied 
in  the  two  ex  voto  inscriptions  dedicated  to  her  by  M.  Antonius 
Saturninus,^^  the  dedicant  to  Saturn  in  the  inscription  above,  and 
in  the  testimonial  set  up  (at  Kemend;  1364)  by  an  unnamed 
worshiper.^*  The  following  gods  are  associated  with  Terra  Mater  :^^ 
I.O.M.;  Juno  Regina  and  Minerva  (1555);  Silvanus  Domesticus 
and  Hercules  (1152);  and  di  deae  Daciarum  (996).  There  is  not 
a  single  woman  among  the  dedicants. 

Silvanus 

Despite  the  fact  that  Silvanus  has  no' sacred  day,  no  temple, 
or  no  priest  of  his  own,  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  gods 
among  the  common  people  and  the  peasants,  particularly  among 
those  who  dwell  in  the  remote  regions  northwest  of  Rome.  Wis- 
sowa'^''  points  out  that  Silvanus  is  really  another  name  for  Faunus : 

Die  adjektivische  Bildung  des  Namens  (Silvanus)  zeigt,  dass  dieser 
urspriinglich  Epitheton  eines  andern  Gottes  war,  und  das  kann  kein 
andrer  als  der  silvicola  Faunus  (Verg.  Aen.,  x,  551)  gewesen  sein, 
mit  dem  er  stets  in  den  Hauptziigen  seines  Wesens  nahe  Verwandt- 
schaft  behalten  hat. 
In  no.  6247, 

SILVano     SACRVM 

PRO  SAL.  CIRVLIN.    In 

aGRO  EIVSDEM 

Silvanus  seems  to  be  in  a  setting  peculiarly  fitting,  for  he  is  wont 
to  hve  in  the  fields,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  in  the  woods,  although 
he  is  found  occasionally  in  the  great  gardens  at  Rome.  While  he  is 
occasionally  invoked  by  officials,  both  military"  and  civil,*'*  he 

6'  1284-5.  Cf.  also  no.  1.599  (incertus):  TERRAE  MATRI  M.  ROGA- 
T(I)ANVS  V.  L.  M.  S. 

^■^  Add  no.  99  (falsus),  found  on  a  marble  column  between  Florimund  and 
Craiova  in  Valachia. 

"^  Add  lupiter  Inventor  et  Dis  Pater  (69^falsus). 

«6  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  213. 

"  1142;  Silvanus  Domesticus,  1149;  Deus  Silvanus  Silvester,  1155. 

^8  903,  flamen;  Deus  Silvanus,  1145;  Silvanus  Domesticus,  1150;  Silvanus 
Sanctus,  1153. 
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seems  to  be  worshiped  much  more  often  by  men  of  lowly  position, 
if  we  may  adduce  as  evidence  such  faulty  spellings  as  Silvno  (7637), 
Silvvan  (12564)  and  such  humble  posts  as  librarius  tabulariusque 
(1305)  and  veteranus  (1115). 

Silvanus  is  called  upon  thirteen  times  without  any  epithet  ;^^ 
twenty-one  times  with  the  epithet  Domesticus;^"  and  once  each 
with  the  following  epithets,  Augustus  (1146),  Sanctus  (1153),  and 
deus  Silvester  (1155)."  At  least  two  dedications  are  the  result  of 
visions  or  dreams. '^^  No.  7637  is  dedicated  to  Silvno  {sic^)  by  a 
certain  slave,  Myro,  for  the  safety  of  his  master;  no.  1149  is  set 
up  pro  salute  T.  Flavi  Crescentis,  praefecti  muneri  militum 
Hispanorum,  by  T.  Flavins  Felicianus,  domus  illius  alumnus. 
The  illustrious  propraetor,  L.  Aemilius  Carus,  who  is  responsible 
for  many  other  inscriptions  as  well,'^^  erects  a  column  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  Marisus  to  Silvanus  Sanctus  (1153).  There  is  not  one 
woman  among  the  dedicants. 

Of  the  forty-seven  inscriptions  to  Silvanus  ten  introduce  other 
gods  as  his  associates.  Diana  Venatrix,  a  most  fitting  ally,  is 
joined  both  with  Silvanus  {Rev.  Arch.,  1913,  54)  and  with  Silvanus 
Silvester  (twice). ^^  The  other  gods  follow:  Hercules,^^  Terra  Mater 
Herculesque  (1152),  and  Mercury.'''^ 

FONTES,     NyMPHAE 

In  describing  the  ancient  holiday  known  as  the  Fontinalia, 
Varro^^  gives  us  a  bit  of  information  about  a  god  known  as  Fons:^^ 

Fontinalia  a  Fontc,  quod  is  dies  feriae  ciiis;  ab  eo  turn  et  in  fontes 
coronas  iaoiunt  et  putcos  coronant. 


«9  903,  1142-4,  1.305,  1.3.59-60,  6247,  7637,  7772,  7827,  7921,  12564. 

'»  1147-51,  1306,  1361-3,  6248,  7628,  7773-4,  7840-1,  7859-60,  7862, 
13770;  Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  60-1. 

^1  It  should  be  noted  that  Silvester  is  not  a  god,  but  an  epithet.  Cf. 
Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  213,  note  6. 

"  1144,  7841. 

'^  Cf.  no.  1415  (urbanus),  in  which  his  siu-names  (agnomina)  and  offices 
are  described. 

"^  11.54,  7775.  "  305,  12.565;  Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  305. 

'«  7861-3.  "  Ung.  Lat.,  vi.  22.    Cf.  Festus,  85. 

''^  Arnobius  (iii.  29)  has  the  form  Fontus.  The  form  Fontanus  appears  in 
two  inscriptions  (CIL,  x.  6071;  ii.  1.50). 
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Inasmuch  as  the  personified  Fons  appears  elsewhere  without  any 
epithet  attached,  he  may  well  have  existed  as  a  separate  god,  but 
in  Dacia  the  single  inscription  we  have  is  dedicated  not  to  the 
god  but  to  the  fountains  themselves,  which,  like  the  waters  in 
no.  1561,  were  undoubtedly  thought  to  possess  curative  powers: 
HERCVLI  GENIO  LOCI  FONTIBVS  CALIDIS. 

With  the  Fontes^^  there  appear  as  familiar  associates  the 
Nymphae  (or  Lymphae) ,  who  were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to 
dwell  in  the  springs.  The  Nymphae  without  epithet  are  called 
upon  in  three  ex  voto  dedications,^"  one  of  them  (7858)  set  up  at 
the  command  of  C.  lulius  lulinus,  centurio  legionis  XIII  Geminae; 
Rufrius  Sulpicia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  legatus  in  the  same  legion, 
invokes  the  Nymphae  Novae,  pro  salute  domini  nostri  sanctissimi 
Antonini  Pii  Augusti  (1129).  Two  inscriptions  found  at  Zazwaros, 
like  no.  1561  above,  refer  to  the  curative  powers  of  the  waters: 
1397  NYMPHIS  SALVTIFERIS  and  1396  NYMPHIS  SANC- 
TISSIMIS  /  P.  AELIVS  MARCELLINVS  /  SIGNIFER  ET 
QVAESTOR/N(VMMORVM?)  BRIT  ....  /MORTIS  PER- 
ICVLO  LIBER/. 

Neptunus 

The  only  Dacian  inscription  to  Neptune  was  found  at  Sarmi- 

zegetusa  (7919) : 

iovi?  ET  NEPTVNO 

dis  MAGNIS  .  SACK 

philo  MVSVS  .  AVGVS 

ti  n.ad  IVT  .  TABVL  . 

votu  M.S.L.M 

D  I    ]M  A  N  E  s 

Funereal  inscriptions  to  the  Di  Manes  are  so  common^^  as  to 
be  without  any  special  significance.  Such  inscriptions  are  there- 
fore not  included  in  this  article. 


"  Cf.  FONTIBVS  ET  NYMPHIS  in  GIL,  vi.  166. 

80  7858,  7882,  1.3798. 

81  In  all  there  are  more  than  .350  inscriptions  to  the  Di  Manes.  Three 
forms  of  dedication  commonly  found  are:  D.M.,  Diis  Manibus,  and  Dis 
Manibus. 
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II 

ITALIC    GODS 

Diana 

In  one  inscription  the  dative  case  is  written  Deane  (12557); 

in  four  others  Diane. ^    Both  of  these  forms  occur  commonly  in 

imperial  and  late  Latin,  however,  and  have  no  special  significance.^ 

Of  some  twenty-five  inscriptions  written  to  Diana  without  epithet 

not  more  than  fourteen  are  ex  voto  dedications.^    Among  the 

dedicants  there  is  not  one  woman;  seven  persons  fail  to  mention 

their  naxnes;'*  eighteen  are  men^  (six  civil  officials,^  three  soldiers,^ 

and  two  religious  officials^).    Two  inscriptions  are  set  down  on 

stones  with  sculptured  figures: 

7743:  (Diana?)  (a  pig?) 

qui  pro  sua  salVTE  METVIT 

ex    voto     PoSVIT 

7744:      (Ths  goddess  Diana  seems  to  be  represented  in  bas-relief. 
A  man,  a  dog  and  a  hare  are  also  present.) 

D      .      M     T     T      .      EX      VoTO 

VLPI      VINDEX      VL. 

DIANA,  AUGUSTA,  REGINA,  MELLIFICA,  SANCTA  POTENTISSIMA 

There  are  six  inscriptions  in  honor  of  Diana  Augusta.^  Diana 
Regina  is  invoked  once  by  some  unknown  person  and  once  by  a 
man  of  Apulum,  C.  Valerius  Sarapio  (1003).    A  fellow-townsman, 

1  7745,  14486;  Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  38;  1913,  54. 

2  Cf.  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Lat.  Inscr.,  p.  115. 

3  940,  945,  998-9,  1001,  1003,  1281,  1366,  1418,  G259,  7743-4,  7903,  8014. 
'  999,  7743-4,  12557,  12574,  14486;  Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  38. 

5 940,  945,  998-1003,  1281,  1288,  1588,  6259,  7742,  7822,  7903,  8014; 
Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  32;  1912,  304. 

6  940  leg.,  1002  antistcs  et  dec,  1281  dec,  1588  duumvir,  7822  adiutOT 
magistri  collcgii;  Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  304  leg. 

'  945  praef.,  1000  vet.,  7742  mil. 

8  1001  augur,  Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  32  flamen. 

8  940,  945,  1001,  7742,  7903;  Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  32. 
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Comatius  Super,  worships  Diana  Mellifica,  a  goddess  whom 
Cumont  connects  with  Mithras^"  despite  the  fact  that  Mominsen'^ 
has  pointed  out  that  the  name  "Melhfica"  is  possibly  corrupt  and 
that  something  hke  Benefica  or  Trivia  may  have  been  the  original 
reading.  A  certain  Magnus  has  set  up  at  Sarmizegetusa  an  ex  voto 
dedication  which  reads  Diane  Sanctae  Potentissimae  (1418). 

SYNCRETISTIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

Diana  has  as  her  associates  both  Silvanus  {Rev.  Arch.,  1913,  54) 
and  Silvanus  Silvester  (1154).  She  is  joined  in  two  inscriptions 
with  Apollo,  in  the  first  (14470,  found  at  Maros-Porto)  in  con- 
nection with  other  gods  as  well,  in  the  second  (8023,  found  at 
Recka)  on  a  tablet  on  which  are  sculptured  her  feet  (the  upper 
part  of  the  body  has  been  obliterated)  and  a  dog.  An  inscription 
of  Apulum  (986)  reads:  auribus  Aesculapi  et  Hygiae  et  Apollini 
et  Dianae.  A  dedication  found  at  Orsova  (Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  80) 
is  probably  to  be  expanded  as  follows:  D(E)  A(QVIS)  R(EPVB- 
LICA)  DIANA. 

Minerva    (Athena) 

P.  Aelius  Antipater,  decurio  and  quaestor  (1104),  and  Tiberius 
lulius  Novianus,  librarius  (1105),  both  make  dedications  to  Min- 
erva without  epithet.  Several  people,  however,  have  preferred  to 
call  upon  Minerva  with  some  special  cognomen  or  in  some  special 
capacity.  A  certain  official,  first  of  all,  makes  a  dedication  at 
Apulum  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  to  Minerva  Victrix  (14215^*^). 
Celerinus  Valerianus,  cornicularius,  invokes  Minerva  Sancta 
(1106,  found  at  Alba  lulia).  Two  men  honor  Minerva  Augusta: 
a  proconsul  (7918)  and  an  Augustalis  ornamentis  decurionalibus 
ornatus  (Ulpius  Domitius  Hermes;  1426).  No.  1076,  found  at 
Apulum,  is  reproduced  below: 

MINERVAE  lOVIS 
CONSILIORVM  PARTICIPI 
C.  CAERELLIVS  SABINVS 
LEG  AVG  LEG  XIII  G  ET 
FVFIDIA  POLLITTA  EIVS 
VOTO 

i»  See  Mithras,  pp.  286-288  of  this  article.  "  GIL,  iii  ad  loc. 
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Other  gods  are  joined  with  Minerva  at  least  nine  times: 
I.O.M.  and  Juno  Regina  together  occur  four  times ;'^  the  following 
combinations  once  each, — I.O.M.  luno  Regina  et  omnes  di  im- 
mortales  (1423),  I.O.M.  luno  Regina  et  Terra  Mater  (1555), 
I.O.M.  luno  et  Aesculapius  Dominus  (1079),  luno  Regina  (7836), 
and  Genius  (1356)  .^^ 

There  is  a  single  inscription  to  Athena,  who  as  'Adrjva  IloXids 
was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  Minerva  (7766=")  ■}'^ 

A0HNA/KATA  EHI/TArHN  A/NEGH  KE/OK  HPIC 


F  O  R  T  U  N  A 

That  there  should  be  many  vows  made  to  Fortune,  the  fickle 
goddess  who  presides  over  our  destinies,  is  quite  natural.  Ex  voto 
dedications  are  fairly  common.^^  An  unusual  form  occurs  in  an 
inscription  found  at  Zalatnai^^  D  AE  E  E  F  0  R  T  V  NE  .  The 
irregularities  are  easily  explained,  however.  The  AE  of  the  first 
word  has  been  interchanged  with  the  first  E;  the  last  E  of  the  first 
word  is  simply  the  result  of  a  careless  addition.  The  spelling  E 
for  AE  in  the  second  word  is  common  in  imperial  Latin. ^^ 

While  Fortuna  without  epithet  is  called  upon  in  three  inscrip- 
tions,^^  she  is  more  often  invoked  by  some  special  cognomen. 
Quintus  Paetinius  Senilis  chooses  the  form  Fortuna  Bona  Domes- 
tica   (1009), 13  while   a  certain  Vitalis  prefers  Fortuna  Publica 


>2  858,  1071,  1073,  1078. 

13  Cf.  also  79  (falsus):  MERCVRIO  ET  MINERVAE  DIS  TVTELARR. 
It  is  described  (CIL,  ad  loc.)  as  follows:  "ad  sacellum  Hazakiense  videtur  in 
lapide  non  magno  in  tetragonum  redacto,  cuius  in  summo  Mercurius  et 
Minerva  ambo  suis  cum  ornamentis  stant  erecti,  singulari  corpore,  sed  capita 
distincto.  Mercurius  virgam  serpentibus  obvinctam  habet  et  caduceum, 
Minerva  cassidem  et  parmam." 

1"  See  Wissowa,  Ret.  u.  Kid.  d.  Rom.,  41,  254. 

15  854,  1009-11,  1014. 

18  Archaeologiai  Ertesito,  1902,  8. 

1^  See  W.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Latin  Language,  42-43. 

18  1393  Al-Gyogy,  1419  Totesd,  1420  Malomwiz. 

19  On  Fortuna  Bona  see  vi.  183  sqq.,  iii.  4355,  xi.  5611.  Cf.  the  Umbrian 
cult  of  Fortuna  Melior  in  xi.  4216,  4391,  4770. 
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(1010),  generally  known  (as  Mommsen  points  out)^^  as  Fortuna 
Publica  public!  Romani  Quiritium  Primigenia.^^ 

Particularly  worthy  of  note  is  the  inscription  found  at  Totesd 
dedicated  to  Fortuna  Praenestina  Augg.  nn.  (1421).  As  W.  W. 
Fowler  has  pointed  out,-^  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Fortuna  Primi- 
genia  at  Praeneste  was  open  to  suppliants  on  the  ides  of  April. 
Cicero  has  an  interesting  account  of  it  (De  Div.,  ii.  85)^^ 

Numerium  Suffustium  Praenestinorum  monumenta  declarant  ho- 
nestum  hominem  et  nobilem  somniis  crebris,  ad  extremum  etiam 
minacibus,  cum  iuberetur  certo  in  loco  silicem  caedere,  perterritum 
visis  inridentibus  suis  civibus  id  agere  coepisse;  itaque  perfracto  saxo 
sortis  eripuisse  in  robore  insculptas  priscarum  litterarum  notis 

The  cult  of  Fortuna  is  often  joined  with  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Fortuna  Augusta,  for  example,  is  invoked  no  less  than  eight  times, 
by  procuratores,"''  soldiers,^^  civil  officials,-*^  an  unknown  native  of 
Zalatna  (1291),  and  finally  by  Publius  Aelius  Gemelus  (1006),  vir 
clarissimus,  upon  the  completion  of  a  bath  erected  at  his  own 
expense.  Fortuna  Redux,  again,"  who  honors  Augustus'  safe 
return  from  the  East,  is  worshiped  in  at  least  two  cities:  in  Apulum 
(1011)  by  a  legatus,  Q.  Caelius  Laetus,  and  in  Also-Ilosva  in  two 
inscriptions  set  up  in  baths.^^  Indeed  Fortuna  is  so  often  thought 
of  in  connection  with  medicinal  baths  that  she  is  frequently  called 
Fortuna  Balnearis.^^ 

At  Maros-Porto  a  building  of  some  sort  has  been  consecrated 
to  Fortuna  Supera  Augusta  (1014).3o  At  Alba  luHa  there  is  an 
inscription  (1125)  decHcated  to  dea  Nemesis  sive  Fortuna.^^ 

2"  CIL,  P,  319. 

21  But  in  Ovid  {Fast,  v.  729  sqq.)  she  is  called  "populi  Fortuna  potentis 
publica."  On  the  appearance  of  Fortuna  Publica  in  coins,  see  Babelon,  Monn. 
de  la  rep.  Rom.,  II,  460;  cf.  I,  220. 

22  The  Roman  Festivals,  72;  cf.  also  223  sqq. 

23  Cf.  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  260  and  note  4.        24  §53,  1404. 
25  854  vet.  ex  signif.  leg.  et  dec.  col.;  7657;  669  (falsus). 

2«  1007  legat.;  Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  praef. 

2^  The  cognomen  "Redux"  appears  frequently  on  coins  (Preller,  Rom. 
Mijth.,  II.  187.). 

28  789-90. 

29  Cf.  ii.  2701  (on  medicinal  waters),  2763.  On  the  association  of  Fortuna 
with  the  fountain  Aponus  see  Mommsen,  CIL,  I,  267. 

30  The  dative  of  Supera  appears  as  "Supere." 

31  On  this  inscription  see  p.  272  of  this  article. 
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Fortuna  is  associated  with  other  gods  in  four  inscriptions  i^^ 
1018  GENIO  LOCI  ET  FORTVNAE  MAGNAE,  1008  FOR- 
TVNAE  AVGVSTAE  ET  GENIO  CANABENSIVM,  1422 
FORTVNAE  REDVCI  LARI  VIALI  ROMAE  AETERNAE, 
and  12579  FORTVNAE  AESCVLAPIO  ET  HYGIAE. 

Venus 

Venus  appears  without  epithet  in  no  case  except  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  certain  person  happih^  named  Mercurius  (1567).  Venus 
Augusta,  however,  is  honored  by  Fabius  Pulcher,  Augustahs 
coloniae  Apuh  (1157),  while  Venus  Victrix  is  worshiped  by  a 
soldier  (7763),  a  decurio  Vindobona  oriundus  (864),  and  an 
haruspex  (1115V    The  last  inscription  follows: 

VENERI  .  VIC 

TRICI .  PRO  .  SAL 

IMPERI .  ET .  S  .  P  .  Q .  R . 

ET  .  ORDINIS  .  COL 

APVL . C    IVL . VA 

LES  .  HARVSPEX 

COL  .  SS  .  ET  .  ANTIS 

TES  .  HVIVSCE 

LOCI 

P 

Another  inscription  is  of  special  interest :  'Acf>po5eiTri  vavapxl^i^  (Rev. 
Arch.,  1908,  179). 

P  R  I  A  P  U  S 

To  Priapus,  the  god  of  fecundity,  there  appears  but  a  single 
inscription  (1139,  found  at  Alba  lulia) :  PRIEPO/PANTHEO/ 
P.  P(VBLII)  AELII/VRSIO  ET  AN/TONIANVS  AE/DILES 
COL(ONIAE)  APVL(I)/  (DE)DICAVERVNT/SEVERO  ET 
(Q)VIN(T)IANO  CO(N)S(VLIBVS)/.  The  name  "Pantheus"  is 
not  a  god,  but  an  epithet,  as  its  use  in  connection  not  only  with 
Priapus  but  with  other  gods  (Jupiter,  Liber,  Serapis,  and  Silvanus) 
testifies.  "Pantheus"  is,  however,  sometimes  used  outside  of  Dacia 
to  designate  a  separate  god.''^ 

32  Add  no.  77  (falsus):  I.O.M.  ET  FORTVNAE  SECVNDAE. 

«  On  Pantheus  see  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  90,  91;  d.  216,  264. 
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III 

GREEK  GODS 

Castor   and   Pollux 

A  single  inscription^  found  at  Zalatna  (1287)  calls  upon  the 
Castores  Augusti — an  appellation  found  often  elsewhere. - 

Hercules 

While  the  Disocuri  are  honored  but  once,  Hercules  is  invoked 
in  numerous  inscriptions,  all  but  one  of  them  dedicated  by  men. 
Of  some  thirty-nine  inscriptions  in  all  only  twelve  are  ex  voto.' 
A  rather  unusual  form  of  appellation  occurs  in  no.  1563  (found  at 
Mehadia):  HERCVLE  TIBI  VOTVM  SOLVO." 

Hercules  is  called  upon  six  times  without  epithet;^  four  times 
as  Hercules  Augustus;^  three  times  as  Hercules  Sanctus;'  twice  as 
Hercules  Conservator;^  once  as  deus  Hercules  (1024)  j^  once  also 
as  Hercules  Salutiferus  (1572);  most  frequently,  however,  as 
Hercules  Invictus.^"  Other  gods  are  associated  with  Hercules  in 
six  inscriptions:  Venus  (1567),  I.O.M.  and  Liber  Pater  (7681), 
Genius  loci  and  Pontes  Cahdi  (1566),  Silvanus  (12565),"  Silvanus 
Domesticus  and  Terra  Mater  (1152)  and  an  unknown  god,  Obile, 
(6263),  who  in  my  opinion  may  be  some  Syrian  Baal. 

1  Cf.,  however,  no.  75  (falsus),  found  at  Gradistia:  CASTORI  ET  POL- 
LVCI  DIVIS  lOVIS  OPTIMI  FILIIS. 

2  Cf.  ii.  1287;  vi.  85,  413;  xii.  2821;  xiv.  2576. 

3  1025,  1028-9,  1406,  1563-4,  1568,  1573%  6253,  6263,  12565;  Rev.  Arch., 
1913,  305. 

^  Cf.  no.  295  (falsus)  which  appears  on  a  small  tablet  found  perhaps  in 
Transylvania : 

(Obverse)  (Reverse;  in  raised  letters) 

(Hercules  LEG. 

strangling  XID 

a  lion)  S.PR. 

.VC 
5  1023,  1046,  1564-5,  6253,  7752. 

«  1025,  1339,  1568,  7751.  «  i026-7. 

'  832,  1573,  1573^  9  cf.  no.  67  (falsus),  however. 

'«  877-8,  1028-9,  1292,  1340,  1394,  1402,  1.569-71. 

»  Cf.  also  Rev.  Arch.,  1913,  305. 
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Among  the  dedicants  are  magistri  cultorum  Herculis  (1339), 
a  priest  (1568),  an  Augustalis  (1572),  soldiers, ^^  civil  officials, i''  and 
an  iniperator  collegii  Galatarum  (1394).^^  One  of  the  worshipers 
possesses  a  name  especially  appropriate  to  his  task — Domitius 
Herculanus,  magister  cultorum  Herculis  (1339). 

On  a  tablet  found  at  Al-Gyogy  (1402)  Hercules  is  represented 
as  overcoming  a  lion. 

Apollo 

Apollo  without  epithet  is  honored  in  three  votive  inscriptions'^ 
and  in  a  dedication  consisting  of  traces  of  three  lines  of  writing 
and  the  letters  DECVR  beneath  figures  of  lyres  and  grapes 
(933^^).    Sculptured  figures  appear  also  in  no.  933: 

(Apollo  holding  a  lyre) 

APOLLINI 

ATILIVS  CELSIANVS  DEC  V.S.L.M. 

APOLLINI 

A  veteranus  legionis  XIII  Geminae  (989)  makes  an  ex  voto 
dedication  to  the  Numen  Apollinis.  Lucius  AemiHus  Carus, 
legatus  clarissimus,  (1415)  and  a  certain  soldier  of  Maros-Porto 
(14469)  both  call  upon  Apollo  Augustus.  The  dedicant  of  the 
following  inscription  at  Apulum  is  unknown:  (991) 

(a  griffin  (Apollo,  with  his  lyre 

standing  on  in  his  hands,  on  the 

a  sphere)  back  of  a  dolphin)  (an  eagle) 

DEO       APOLLINI       PRAESTANTISSIMO 

At  the  command  of  the  god  Apollo  (ex  iussu)  Ulpius  Procuhnus, 
speculator  legionis  XIII  Geminae  Gordianae,  dedicates  a  fountain 
to  Aeternus  (990). 

Apollo  is  associated  with  other  gods  in  three  inscriptions:^^ 
8023  DIANAE  ET  APOLLINI,   14470  DIIS  APOLLINI  ET 


12  Praef.  eqiiitum  832;  vet.   1569;  praef.   cog.  I,  1571;  boneficiarii  con- 
sulares  878,  1026. 

'3  Legatus  Aug.  pr.  pr.,  832,  1564;  praeses  Daciarum  1573. 
"  Cf.  a  similar  collegium  Galatarum  in  no.  860  (to  Tavianus). 

15  787,  933,  7821. 

16  Cf.  also  no.  74  (falsus):  APOLLINI  GRANNO  ET  SIRONAE  DIS 
PRAESENTIBVS. 
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DIANAE,  and  986  AVRIBVS  AESCVLAPI  ET  HYGIAE  ET 
APOLLINI  ET  DIANAE,  in  which  Apollo  appears  as  a  god  of 
healing. 

Ceres 

There  is  no  genuine  inscription  to  this  goddess  in  Dacia.^^ 

Liber   and   Libera 

There  are  at  least  ten  dedications  to  Liber  Pater  ;i^  there  are 
eleven  if  we  accept  Huebner's  classification  of  no.  930  on  the  basis 
of  the  panther  there  found.i^    No.  930  follows: 

(a  panther  lying  at  the  feet 
of  a  broken  statue.) 

O       .       PAT       .       T 

Liber  Pater  et  Libera  are  invoked  in  seven  inscriptions;^*'  Liber 

Pater  et  Libera  Mater  in  but  one  (12572,  found  at  Al-Gyogy). 

Two  inscriptions  are  especially  interesting  because  of  the  figures 

that  accompany  them.     The  first  was  found  at  Bukova  near 

Tibiscum  (7916) : 

(Liber  (Libera 

holding  the  thyrsus)  holding  the  thyrsus) 

(Pan)  (a  panther)         (Silenus  with  a  tympanum) 

AVREL       .       ANNIANVS       .       DEO  LI 
BERo  EX  SVO  DEDIT 

The  second  was  found  at  Potsaga  (near  Thorda)  at  the  foot  of  a 

limestone  tablet  (7863) : 

(two  feet  of  a  panther)  (a  foot  of  Liber) 

{sic!)        AYR       TIMOTHEVS       SIG       num  liberi 

VOTVM       LIBES       merito  solvit 

M.  Aurelius  Comatius  Super,  an  antistes,  makes  a  dedication  to 
Triformis  Libera  (that  is,  Hecate)  in  a  certain  Mithraeum  at 
Apulum  (1095).  Liber  is  associated  with  other  gods  in  a  single 
inscription  (7861) :  LO.M.  ET  HERQVLI INVICTO  ET  LIBERO 
PATRL 


1'  Cf .,  however,  no.  36  (falsus) :  CERERI  AVGVSTAE  SACRVM  ...-.,  etc. 
18  930, 1091-2, 1261, 1355, 1411, 1548, 7681, 7826, 12566;  Rev.  Arch.,  1903, 59. 
IS  GIL,  ad  he. 
2°  792,  1093-4,  1303,  7684,  7765;  Rev.  Arch.,  1913,  52. 
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Out  of  twenty-three  inscriptions  six  are  votive. ^^  Among  the 
dedicants  are  soldiers,^^  a  decurio  Canabensium  (792),  an  antistes 
(1095),  but  not  one  woman.  A  certain  soldier  of  the  legio  V 
Macedonica,  warned  by  a  vision,  sets  up  the  following  (1094)   : 

LIBERO  PATRIA  ET  LiBERE The  sazne  method  of 

spelling  the  dative  case  of  Libera  (Libere)  appears  again  in  no. 
1303.   No.  7681,  finally,  was  found  on  a  small  altar. 

M  E  E  c  u  R  Y 

All  the  dedications  to  Mercury,  with  one  possible  exception 
(898),^^  are  by  men.^*  Six  are  votive  offerings.^^  Methods  of  in- 
vocation vary:  Mercurius  appears  three  times,^®  deus  Mercurius 
twice,^^  Mercurius  Augustus  twice, ^"^  and  Mercurius  Consentiens 
once  (898;  perhaps  of  Thorda).  In  two  inscriptions  Mercury  is 
joined  with  Silvanus  Domcsticus.^^  He  is  worshiped  at  least  twice 
by  soldiers.^"  Twice,  moreover,  have  his  devotees  explained'  the 
reason  for  their  dedications:  1598  pro  salute  sua  et  suorum  and 
1435  pro  salute  filiorum. 

Aesculapius  and   H  y  g  i  a 

Some  forty-two  dedications  attest  the  popularity  of  Aesculapius 
and  Hygia.  These  two  gods  are  called  upon  in  various  ways: 
Aesculapius  et  Hygia,''i  Asclepius  et  Hygia,^^  Asculapus  et  Hygia 
(7720),  deus  Aesculapius  et  Hygia  (979),  Kuptos  'Ao-KXr?7n6s  Kai  'Ty ieia, 
deal  eTrjKooL  (7740''),  di  magni  et  boni  Aesculapius  et  Hygia  (1560), 
'Ao-/cXr?7rt6s  Kal  'TyieLa,  deal  ^yikavd pwiroL  (CIG,  6813),  Numon  Aescu- 
lapi  et  Hygiae.'*'*    Aesculapius  appears  alone  three  times.^'*    His 

21  1.355,  1411,  1.548,  7681,  768,3,  7826. 

22  dec.  1355,  benif.  con.  1901,  primipil.  1092,  mil.  1093-4. 

23  The  dedicant  is  unnamed.    Cf.  also  no.  79  (falsus). 

24  861,  1103,  1434-5,  1598,  785.5-6,  7861-2. 

25  861,  1103,  1434,  7855-6,  7862.     27  1103,  7856. 

26  861,  1.598,  7855.  -^  1434-5. 

23  7861-2.  Cf.  also  no.  79  (falsus):  MERCVRIO  ET  MINERVAE  DIS 
TVTELARR.  > 

3»  1434,  7855.     ••»  786,  951,  975-7,  980-1,  984,  1279-80,  1417%  1561. 

32  7740,  7896-8,  14468. 

33  974,  978,  985,  1417.  '4  1273,  13775;  7821  Asclepius. 
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Numen  occurs  three  times  also.^'^  Hygia  is  honored  without 
Aesculapius  only  twice  (both  times  at  Sarmizegetusa) ,  once  with- 
out epithet  (13776)  and  once  with  the  epithet  Augusta  (1427). 

Eight  of  the  inscriptions  are  votive.^"  Among  the  dedicants 
there  are  only  two  women,  Aelia  Venusta  (1417)  and  the  wife  of 
an  Augustahs  (976),  but  some  twenty-three  men:  soldiers,"  pat- 
ron! collegii  fabrum,^^  freedmen,^^  priests,^"  Augustales,''^  a  flamen 
(1417),  duumviri  coloniae  Apuli,^^  and  a  quattuorvir  munieipii 
Septimii  ApuH  (985).  An  unlettered  country  person  may  be 
responsible  for  the  following:  (12588) 

(a  hand)  ESCVLAPEO  ET  (a  hand) 

YGIE  RESTITVTA 

No.  7740  is  adorned  with  a  bowl  and  a  pitcher.  No.  1561  records 
the  fact  that  someone  or  other  made  a  dedication  to  Aesculapius 
and  Hygia  because  through  their  agency  healing  waters  had 
restored  his  wife  to  her  health  after  a  long  illness. 

Aesculapius  and  Hygia  are  associated  very  often  with  other 
gods.  One  dedicant  sees  fit  to  call  upon  Aesculapius  et  Hygia 
ceterique  di  deaeque  salutares  (987).  Two  brothers  of  Apulum 
invoke,  the  ears  (aures)  of  Aesculapius  in  conjunction  with  Hygia, 
Apollo  and  Diana  (986).^^  An  Augustalis  makes  an  offering  to  dei 
Manes  et  Hygia  imperatorum  nostrum  (1532).  A  soldier,  more- 
over, makes  a  dechcation  to  Caelestis  Augusta  et  Aesculapius 
Augusta  et  Genius  Carthaginis  et  Genius  Daciarum.  Aesculapius 
and  Hygia  are  joined  with  Fortuna  (12579);  Aesculapius  dominus 
with  I.O.M.,  Juno,  and  Minerva  (1079).  In  no.  1614  (8044) 
Aesculapius  is  described  as  having  used  a  dream  to  admonish  one 
of  his  worshipers :  j        q        m    .    D 

EX  PRAECEPTO 
NVM  AESCVLAPI 
SOMNO  MONIT 
VETVRIVS  MARCI 
AN.  VEL.  Xiii  G.P.S.S.SVORQ 


35  972,  7655,  7739.       '^  977,  981,  1278,  1427,  1561,  7655,  7740,  14468. 

"  986^  993,  1427,  1.560,  1614,  8044.  '^  975,  984.  ^9  ggo,  1079. 

«  972  7739.  "■  976,  986,  1532.  ^^  972,  974,  7739. 

«The  inscription  reads:  AVRIBVS  AESCVLAPI  ET  HYGIAE  ET 
APOLLINI  ET  DIANAE.  Hygiae  may,  of  course,  be  genitive  and  not  dative, 
as  I  have  taken  it. 
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DIS,, PROSERPINA 

The  following  inscription  was  found  at  Apahida  near  Napoca 
(7655)/* 

Dili  PATR 

ET  PRROSE 

RPINA 

E 

The  crudeness  of  the  spelling  reflects  the  character  of  the  dedicant. 

Luna 

C.  lulius  Varianus,  magister,  makes  a  dedication  at  Apulum 
(1097)  to  Luna  Lucifera. 

Hecate 

Hecate's  epithet  Trivia  is  applied  to  Diana  before  the  time  of 
Christ/^  The  goddess  herself  is  certainly  worshiped  by  the 
Romans,  especially  those  of  lowly  origin,  by  the  end  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era.*^  Indeed  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, with  her  companion  Liber,  to  arouse  the  moribund  divin- 
ities of  Rome  against  the  encroachments  of  Christianit3^*^  The 
single  Dacian  dedication  is  set  up  in  honor  of  Aechata*^  (i.e., 
Hecate)  at  Sarmizegetusa  by  Aerennius  Gemellinus  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  wife  Aelia  Saturnina  {Rev.  Arch.,  1913,  51). 


AN  UNKNOWN  GOD:  ZEUS  SARDENDENUS 

There  remains  a  single  inscription  dedicated  to  a  Greek  god 
whose  identity  is  unknown  (7762) :  ZET.CAP/AENAHN/coPOT<l>Oc/ 
ANTinA/TPOT  ET/XHN.  ANEG/. 

«  Cf.  also  no.  42  (falsus,  found  at  Thorda):  DITI  TERRAE  MATRI 
DRVS.  VERPID.  POLLIANVS  QVAEST.  EX  COLLEG.  SALINARI 
V.  S.  and  no.  69  (falsus):  lOVI  INVENTORI  DITI  PATRI  TERRAE 
MATRI. 

*^  See  Ennius,  in  Ribbeck,  Trag.  frag.,  362;  Catullus,  34;  Horace,  Odes, 
i.  21,  iii.  22;  CIL,  ii.  2660,  x.  3796,  x.  3795. 

«  Cf.  CIL,  vi.  461. 

^^  See  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  378-9.  Though  Hecate  is  classified 
by  Wissowa  among  the  "Sonstige  Fromdkulte,"  most  of  whom  are  not  Greek, 
she  is  certainly  a  Greek  goddess.  Wissowa,  indeed,  points  out  that  her  cult 
came  to  Roma  from  Aegina  (loc.  cit.). 

"  Cf.  Dessau,  1264,  4426:  Aecate. 
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IV 

DEIFIED  ABSTRACTIONS 

Concordia 

Fortuna,  who  was  changed  in  the  course  of  time  from  a  pure 
abstraction  to  a  real  goddess,  has  ah-eady  been  treated  above. ^ 
Concordia  appears  in  an  interesting  inscription  found  at  Vajda- 
Hunyad  (1412):  (DIS)  FAVENTIBVS  ET  CO(N)/  (C)ORDIA 
IMP(ERATORVM)  EVENIT  QV/OD  A  PRIMO  ADVENTV/ 
SVO  P.  F(VRIVS)  S(ATVRNINVS)  LEG(ATVS)  AVGVSTO- 
(RVM)/DONEC  PROVINCIA  DE/CEDER(ET)  ITA  SIN- 
GVLOS  VN(I)/  VERSOSQ(VE)  BENIG(NI)TATE  SVA/ 
TRACTARIT  ONERIBVS  ETIAM/  REL(E)VAVER(IT) 
N(OMINI)  FELICISSIM(O)/  ET  PRAECI(P)VIS  VIRTV- 
TIB(VS)/  EIVS  OBS(TR)ICTA  SIMVL  ET/  DE(V)OTA 
PROVINCIA  FI(E)/RI  (CVR)ABAT/  GERM  .  .  .  .  P /. 

Victoria 

Victoria  has  four  epithets:  Augusta  (three  times) ,^  Sancta 
(7687),  Commoda  (7842),  and  Bona  (1600).  She  is  joined  with 
Mars,^  with  Mars  Pater  Conservator  (1600),  and  with  the  Genius 
of  her  own  collegium  (1365).   No.  1365  is  reproduced  below: 

VICTORIAE  AVGVSTAE 

ET  GENIO  COLLEGI  EIIVS 

M  C  OCCEIVS  LVCIVS 

LAPIdarius  D.D. 

Dedications  were  made  by  a  propraetor  (1416)  and  by  a  veteranus 
who  was  custodian  of  a  building  belonging  to  the  cives  Romani 
legionis  XIII  (1158).    There  is  but  one  votive  inscription  (7842). 

1  pp.  262-263. 

2  11,58,  1416,  1442.  Cf.  no.  72  (falsus),  found  at  Sarmizogiotusa:  NONNE 
DIXI  TIBI  /  DECEBALE  /  FVNESTVM  EST  /  HERCVLEM  /  LACES- 
SERE/NON  RECTE  FECISTI/TVA  IPSE  QVOD  lACES/MANV/SED 
TE  VTCVNQ/CAESAR  VICIT/TVLIT/TIBI  SEMPER  AVGVR/AV- 
GVSTALIS. 

3  1098;  Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  74.  Cf.  also  no.  80  (falsus):  SPEI  VIRTVTI 
VICTORIAE  and  no.  70  (falsus):  lOVI  STATORI  HERCVLI  VICTORIAE. 
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Virtus 

Virtus,  held  in  high  honor  by  soldiers  particularly,  the  recipient 
of  temples  and  perhaps  of  sacred  groves  as  well,^  is  called  upon  in 
six  Dacian  inscriptions.  She  is  invoked  most  often  as  Virtus 
Romana,^  but  in  two  inscriptions^  the  plural  number  appears — 
a  designation  of  abstract  qualities  rather  than  gods.  vShe  is  asso- 
ciated, finally,  with  deus  Aeternus  (988),  Numen  (1128),  and  the 
Genius  Imperatoris  Gordianae  (1159). 

Nemesis 

To  Nemesis  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-two  dedications  in 
all.  One  uses  the  form  Nemesis  without  epithet  (794) ;  nine  Dea 
Nemesis,^  four  Dea  Nemesis  Regina,^  one  (7767)  Nemesis  Regina, 
two  Nemesis  Augusta,^  one  Dea  Nemesis  Augusta  (7857),  two 
Nemesis  Victrix.^''  C.  L.  Marcellus,  Augustalis(?),  erects  at 
Apulum  a  statue  of  Nemesis  Exaudientissima  (1216).  Though 
Nemesis  is  often  associated  with  Fortuna  elsewhere, ^^  she  appears 
but  once  with  her  companion  in  Dacia — in  an  inscription  (1125) 
dedicated  by  Pistorius  Rugianus,  legatus,  to  Dea  Nemesis  sive 
Fortuna.  And  in  the  case  of  Oriental  gods,  who  are  her  frequent 
associates  elsewhere,^^  she  appears  not  at  all. 

*  See  Preller,  Roin.  Myth.,  II,  249;  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kid.  d.  Rom.,  149  sqq. 
8  1116,  1159;  71  (falsus).    Cf.,  however,  no.  80  (falsus):  VIRTVS. 

*  988,  1128.  To  the  inscriptions  described  below  the  following  should  be 
added:  (71;  falsus): 

PROVIDENTIA 

AVG 

VERE  PONTIFICIS 

(a  tower)  VIRTVS  ROMANA  (a  tower) 

QVID  NON  DOMET 

(here  a  bridge  is  depicted) 

SVB  IVGVM  ECCE 

RAPITVR  ET  DA 

NVBIVS 

'  825-6,  902,  1124,  1547,  13778,  13780,  14474;  Rev.  Arch.,   1914,  122. 

8  827,  1438,  7633,  13777. 

«  1304,  13779.  '»  1592,  8028. 

"  See  Axtcll,  Deification  of  Abstract  Ideas,  etc.,  44;  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kid. 
d.  Rom.,  377. 

12  Cf.  xiv.  34  (with  Magna  Mater);  Apuleius,  Meta.,  xi.  2  (with  lais);  Btdl. 
corr.  hellen.,  vi  (1882),  336  sq.  (with  Isis);  Macrobius,  Sat.,  i.  22,  2  (with  Sol). 
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Eight  of  the  inscriptions  are  votive. ^^  Among  the  dedicants 
are  three  women/*  seven  soldiers  (soldiers  appear  often  else- 
where)/'' a  lecticarius  and  his  wife  (1438),  and  curiales  {Rev. 
Arch.,  1914,  122).  No.  14474  (found  at  Apulum)  is  dedicated 
ex  viso.  No.  825,  found  at  Also-Kosaly,  is  worthy  of  reproduction : 
DEAE  NEMESE/  SACRARIVM/VESTVSTATE/DILAPSVM 
A/S(0)L(0)  RESTITVIT/CASS(IVS)  EROTI/ANVS  B(ENE)- 
F(ICARIVS)  C(0)N(SVLARIS)/AGENS  IN  M(V)/NERE 
STAT(0)R/. 

N  U  M  E  N 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  to  Numina,  which  designate  in 
roundabout  ways  not  actual  Numina,  but  definite  gods  have 
already  been,  or  will  soon  be,  treated:  Numen  Aesculapi  et 
Hygiae  and  Numen  Aesculapi  on  p.  268,  Numen  Serapis  (973)  no 
p.  279,  Numen  Apollo  {sic\  :  989)  on  p.  266,  Numen  et  Virtuteson 
p.  272.  Worthy  of  special  notice  here,  however,  is  the  form  Numen 
Maiestasque  Marci  Antonii  Gordiani  (1454),  which  is  very  much 
like  the  elaborate  phrases  used  to-day  in  addressing  kings  and 
men  in  high  office.  There  are  numerous  ways  of  invoking  the 
Numen  of  the  Emperor:  Numen  et  Providentia  Imperatorum 
Severi  Antonini  et  (?)  ....  (1439),  Numen  domini  M.  Aurelii 
Antonini  {Rev.  Arch.,  1909,  112),  Numina  Augustorum  Severi  et 
Antonini  (1127),  and,  Numen  iVugusti  (862).  An  unusual  formula 
is  NVMEN  ET  VIRTVTES  ET  NVMEN  IMPERATORIS 
CAESARIS  TITI  AELII  HADRIANI  ANTONINI  (1128).^« 

Aelius  Niger,  magister  collegii  fabrum,  made  a  dedication  at 
Sarmizegetusa  to  the  Numen  of  some  friend  unknown  to  us: 
NVMEN  GLAE  ....  {Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  33).  Another  person, 
in  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygia  (1561),  extols 
the  virtues  of  the  Numen  Aquarum  through  whose  help  he  has 
recovered  from  a  long  illness.  A  similar  inscription  was  found  in 
150  A.  D.  at  Mehadia  (1562): 


»'  1304,  1438,  1592,  7633,  7767,  8028,  13777,  13779. 

1^  1124,  1438,  1574. 

15  825-7,  902,  1124-5,  7633. 

1^  This  inscription  is  also  mentioned  on  p.  272. 
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DIS  .  ET  .  NVMINIB 

AQVARVM' 

VLP  .  SECVNDINVS 

MARIVS  VALENS 

POMPONIVS  .  HAEMVS 

IVL  .  CARVS  .  VAL  .  VALENS 

LEGATI.ROMAM.AD 

CONSVLATVM  .SEVE 

RIANI.C.V.MISSI.INCOLV 

MES.REVERSI.EX  VOTO 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  Nuiiiina  Aquarum  are  not  the  spirits 
that  preside  over  medicinal  waters  but  rather  the  spirits  that 
control  the  bodies  of  water  over  which  travelers  must  go. 
Among  the  dedicants  are  four  priests. ^^ 


V 

DEIFIED  EMPERORS  AND   ROMA  AETERNA 

Deified   Emperors 

In  42  B.C.  through  an  order  of  the  senate  and  the  people^ 
Julius  Caesar  was  numbered  among  the  gods  of  the  state  and  given 
the  official  appellation  "divus"— a  designation  used  henceforth 
for  deified  emperors  or  deified  relatives  of  emperors.  In  29  B.C. 
a  temple  was  consecrated  in  the  forum  to  Divus  lulius,^  a  special 
priest  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  his  cult  (flamen  lulianus)  and 
a  special  holiday  set  aside  for  his  worship.^  In  the  beginning  the 
cognomen  "divus"  was  apphed  to  but  few  people  (only  four  out 
of  the  first  eleven  emperors  who  followed  Julius  Caesar:  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus) ;  by  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
however,  it  was  given  to  relatives  of  emperors'*  as  well  as  to  em- 
perors themselves  and  associations  (sodalitates)  were  formed  to 

'7  862,  972-3;  Rev.  Arch.,  1909,  112. 

>  GIL,  ix.  2628:  GENIO  DEI VI  IVLI  PARENTIS  PATRIAE  QVEM 
SENATVS  POPVLVSQVE  ROMAN  VS  IN  DEORVM  NVMERVM 
RETTVLIT.    Gf.  vi.  872;  ix.  5136. 

2  Gass.  Dio,  li.  22,  2  sqq.;  of.  19,  2;  Moti.  Ancyr.,  4,  2;  GIL,  i^,  325. 

3  Gass.  Dio,  xlvii.  18,  5  sqq. 

*  Augustus'  wife  Livia;  Galigula's  sister  Drusilla;  Nero's  daughter  Claudia 
and  wife  Poppaea;  Titus'  daughter  Juha;  Trajan's  father,  sister  (Marciana), 
and  wife  (Plotina);  Hadrian's  wife  Sabina  and  step-mother  Matidia;  the  two 
Faustinae,  finally,  wives  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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transmit  to  posterity  the  cult  of  the  ''divi."^  The  name  "divus" 
finally  lost  its  original  meaning  entirely  and  became  the  appella- 
tion of  living  emperors  as  well  as  dead.^ 

There  are  inscriptions  in  honor  of  only  three  emperors :  Divus 
Marcus  Antoninus  Pius  (Rev.  Arch.,  1914,  117),  Divus  Verus 
(1450),  and  Divus  Se verus  Pius  (1452).  Among  the  dedicants 
appear  an  unnamed  person  (1450),  the  respubhca  municipii  Hadri- 
ana  Drobetae  (Rev.  Arch.,  1914,  117),  and  colonia  Ulpia  Traiana 
Augusta  Dacica  Sarmizegetusa  (1452).  Although  at  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  the  worship  of  deified  emperors  was  unpopular  in 
Dacia,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  reverse  was 
true.  There  are,  for  example,  numerous  priests  attached  to  im- 
perial cults:  some  forty  Augustales  coloniae,''  six  Augustales 
coloniae  Apuli,^  two  magistri  Augustales,^  an  Augustahs  coloni- 
arum  (1069),  a  sodalis  Hadrianalis,^°  a  flamen  Hadriani  (8017), 
and  a  sacerdos  arae  Augusti  nostri  (1433).  A  temple  is  estabhshed 
for  the  Augustales  in  no.  6270. 

Roma  Aeterna 

Although  Roma  Aeterna  appears  ver}^  early  (195  B.C.),"  she 
is  worshiped  most  frequently  and  becomes  most  popular  in  im- 
perial times,  for  as  Wissowa  points  out,'- 

Die  Verehrung  gilt  nicht  sowohl  einer  allgemeinen  Schutzgottheit  dea 
romischen  Staates  und  Reiches,  als  vielmehr  einer  gottlichen  Ver- 
korperung  der  Reichshauptstadt,  die  mit  ihrer  grossen  Vergangenheit 
und  der  ganzen  Pracht  ihrer  Bauten  und  Kunstwerke  um  so  mehr 
als  etwas  Hohes  und  Heiliges  sich  darstellte,  je  mehr  sich  der  Gcgen- 
satz  zwischen  Rom  (bezw.  Italien)  und  den  Provinzen  geltend  machte 
und  je  bedeutsamer  die  letzteren  fiir  die  Geschicke  des  Reiches  warden. 


*  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  345-6.      ^  loc.  cit. 

7  976,  986,  1082,  1126,  1385,  1397  bis,  1425  his,  1426  his,  1428,  1440,  1471, 
1481,  1499,  1506,  1508,  1510,  1515-16,  1532,  1572,  6254,  6269,  7665,  7709, 
7913,  7930,  7933,  7960,  7981-2,  7985,  8011,  12582,  12586,  12588;  Rev.  Arch., 
1910,  132. 

8  1001,  1016,  1079,  1084,  1162,  1481.       ^  862,  912. 
1°  1071-2:  L.  Annius  Itahcus  Honoratus. 

11  At  this  time  the  people  of  Smyrna  established  a  temple  in  honor  of 
Urbs  Roma  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  ii.  56).  See  Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  339. 
'2  Op.  cit,  340-1. 
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Homesickness  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  a  dedication  at  Sarmizege- 
tusa  to  Fortuna  Redux,  Lar  Vialis,  and  Roma  Aeterna  (1422). 
This  is  the  only  Dacian  inscription  in  which  Roma  Aeterna  occurs. 


VI 
ORIENTAL  GODS 
Magna   D  e  u  m   Mater 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (204  B.C.)  the  SibylHne 
Books  ordered  the  Romans  to  introduce  into  their  city  the  worship 
of  the  Pessinuntian  goddess  Cybele.  As  soon  as  possible,  therefore, 
the  black  meteoritic  stone  sacred  to  the  goddess  was  brought  by 
ship  from  Pergamum,  to  which  King  Attains  had  had  it  carried, 
and  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Victoria  at  Rome.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  new  cult  flourished,  particular^  among  the  women. 
A  temple  in  honor  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods  (Magna  deum 
IVIater)  was  erected  in  191  B.C.  on  the  Palatine.^  And  when  in 
later  times  it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  it  was  restored  by 
Augustus  (in  3  A.D.).^  The  cult  waxed  even  stronger  when  the 
institution  of  the  taurobolium^  and  the  worship  of  Attis*  were 
added  to  it.  Indeed  it  became  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  Oriental  cults  and  was  practically  the  last  to  jaeld  to  Chris- 
tianity.^ 

Especially  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  four  women, ^  but 
onty  one  man  (veteranus,  1101),  made  dedications  to  the  Magna 
deum  Mater.  Three  of  the  dedications  are  votive. '^  No.  1582 
records,  the  fact  that  Julia  Maxima  has  built  a  portico  at  her  own 
expense.  No.  1100,  found  at  Apulum,  is  set  up  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  (probably  142)^  by  T.  Flavins  Longinus,  veteranus  ex 

1  See  Hiilsen,  Rdmische  Mitteiliingen,  X  (1895).  3  sqq.;  Petersen,  Ara  Pads 
Augustae,  6  sqq.;  Hiilsen-Jordan,  Topogr.,  i.  3,  51  sqq. 

2  Val.  Max.,  i.  8,  11.  '  Op.  cit.,  326. 

3  See  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  326-7.      ^  hqq,  1102,  1582,  8016. 
*  Op.  cit.,  322-5.  7  1102,  1582,  8016. 

^  See  preface  to  the  inscriptions  of  Apulum,  CIL,  IIP,  182. 
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decurione  alae  II  Pannoniormn,  decurio  coloniae  Dacicae,  decurio 
municipii  Napocae,  decurio  Kanabensium  Legionis  XIII  Geminae, 
and  Claudia  Candida,  his  wife,  and  their  children  Longinus, 
Clementina,  and  MarceUina. 

On  an  altar  found  at  Maros-Porto  appears  what  seems  to  be 
a  dedication  to  Magna  deum  Mater  (7766) : 

EH/EniT/ArHC    MH/TPOC     TPO/KAIMHNH/C 

The  epithet  TPOKAIMHNH  is  undoubted^  derived  from  the  name 
of  some  city  or  town.  As  evidence,  one  might  cite  three  similar 
epithets  that  occur  outside  of  Dacia:  Mi7T57p  KotXari?,^  Mater  dea 
{sic!)  Baiana,^''  and  Mater  deum  transtiberina.^^ 

Men 

The  Phrygian  lunar  god,  Men  (MV),  most  powerful  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  worshiped  in  Attica  in  the  third  year  of  our  era.^^ 
He  was  afterwards  occasionally  honored  among  the  Romans,  but 
always  in  the  form  of  Attis,  the  celebrated  companion  of  the 
Magna  deum  Mater.^^  He  is  called  most  frequently  Ivpawos,'^^ 
but  in  one  case  Ttd/xoi;,^^  an  obscure  barbarian  name.  The  only 
Dacian  inscription  dedicated  to  Men  follows  {Rev.  Arch.,  1913, 
49,  found  at  Sarmizegetusa) : 

MEXI 

CN.  VASTIAN 

C.PETRI.IVSTVS 

CORN.PROC 

EX  VOTO 


3  Dittenberger,  Sijlloge,  348,  2;  KotXavos  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city  Coela  in  the  Chersonese  (cf.  Bull.  de.  corr.  hellen.,  IV,  513  sqq.)  The 
editor  is  not  positive,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  reference  here  is  to  Magna 
deum  Mater. 

10  CIL,  X.  3698  (found  near  Baiae). 

"  CIL,  xiv.  429  (found  at  Ostia). 

12  CIA  (i.e..  Corpus  Insa-ipiionum  Atticarum),  ii.  1587,  1593. 

1'  Wissowa,  op.  cit.,  326-7. 

»  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  633;  CIL,  i.  15,  21.  See  vi.  499-501,  5Q8,  511. 
Cf.  also  W.  H.  Roscher,  Ber.  d.  sacks.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wiss.,  (1891),  134  sqq.; 
Drexler  in  Roscher,  Lexicon,  II,  2753  sqq. 

"  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  775,  2. 
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EGYPTIAN  GODS 

ISIS    AND     SeRAPIS 

There  are  various  methods  of  invoking  Isis:  Isis/^  Dea  Isis 
(1428),  Dea  Regina/^  Dea  Isis  Regina  (1342),  and  Isis  Myrionima 
{sic!  882).  While  no.  8029  (to  Placida  Regina)  might  possibly 
indicate  some  barbarian  goddess  worshiped  in  Dacia^^  or  some 
other  lunar  deity  such  as  Diana,  it  seems  to  refer  to  Isis.  The 
epithet  Regina  indeed  is  especially  appropriate  to  Isis,  who,  in 
one  inscription  at  least  (Henzen,  6029;  202  A.D.),  is  called  simply 
Sancta  Regina.  Of  particular  interest  is  no.  7771,  found  on  a 
marble  altar  at  Apulum : 

SARAPID 

lOVI.SOLI. 

ISIDI.LVNAE 

DIANAE 

DIS  DEABVSQ 

CONSERVATORIB 

L  AEMIL  CAR  S 

LEG  AVG  PR  PR 

III  DACIARVIM 

The  arrangement  of  the  gods  is  scarcely  fortuitous:  Serapis  heads 
the  gods,  Jupiter  and  his  companion  Sol;  Isis  heads  the  goddesses, 
Diana  and  her  companion  Luna.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
Serapis  is  often  associated  with  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,i^  with 
Sol  (cf.  xiii.  8246)  and  with  both  I.O.M.  and  Sol;^^  that  Isis  is 
likewise  frequently  associated  with  Luna,^^  Diana,  and  other 
divinities.^^ 


16  1341,  7837.  "  7907-8. 

18  J.  Becker,  in  Jnhrb.  d.  V.  v.  A.  F.  in  Rheinlande,  XLII   (1867).  115-8. 

19  Dessau,  4393  (GIL,  xiii.  7610);  cf.  GIL,  vii.  298. 

20  See  Drexler,  Der  Kultus  d.  aeqypt.  Goiter  in  den  Donauldndern,  55,  note  1, 
concerning  an  inscription  dedicated  in  the  following  manner:  Ad  'HXtoj  'Zapa-mSi. 
See  also  xiii.  8246;  vi.  402,  707;  xi.  5738;  iii.  3. 

"  See  Drexler,  loc.  cit.,  concerning  Isis  as  a  lunar  divinity. 

22  Apuleius,  Meta.,  xi.  5  (cf.  2):  en  adsum  .  .  .  reruni  naturae  parens, 
elementorum  omnium  domina,  saeculorum  progenies  initialis,  summa  nu- 
minum,  regina  manium,  i)rima  caelitum,  deorum  deariuuque  facies  uniforinis 
.  .  .  :  cuius  "nomen  unicuni  multiformi  specie,  ritu  vario,  nomine  multiiugo  totus 
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Serapis  is  joined  three  times  with  Isis.-^*  He  appears  in  four 
inscriptions  without  her:  in  two  as  Serapis,'^  in  the  third  (973)  as 
Numen  Serapis,  in  the  fourth  as  Serapis  with  all  the  gods  (CIG, 
6814).  The  last  inscription  follows:  EtXecos^^  /xot  o  I,epams  Kal  ol  deal 
■Kavres. 

Out  of  sixteen  dedications  three  are  votive. ^^  Among  the  dedi- 
cants  are  three  women,"  several  soldiers,^^  the  ala  I  Hispanorum 
(1342),  vernae  viHci  (7837),  a  legatus  Augusti  propraetor  (7768), 
a  pontifex  et  quinquennahs  (7907),  a  sacerdos  dei  Aesculapi  (973), 
and  a  pater  quaestorque  collegii  Isidis  (882).  Two  men  are 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  temples.-^  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  dedications  are  fouiid  in  humble  locations:  on  a 
marble  fragment  {Arch.  epig.  Mitt,  aus  Oest.-Ung.,  VI  [1882J  101, 
no.  10),  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  collegium  Arianorum  (CIG, 
6814;  found  at  Apulum),  at  Thorda  in  the  salt  mines  (881),  at 
Deva  in  the  treasury  (1342),  and  at  Apulum  on  a  stairway  (7769). 
Three  names  of  dedicants  are  interesting  as  having  been  chosen 
from  Egyptian  gods:  Sarapio.^'o  Serapio  (1605),  and  lulius  Arpho- 
cras  (6524).  No  mention  need  be  made  of  the  numerous  statues, 
great  and  small,  that  were  made  in  honor  of  the  Egyptian  divin- 
ities in  Dacia.^^ 


venerabitur  orbis.  Inde  primigenii  Phryges  Pessinuntiam  deum  Matrem, 
hinc  autochthones  Attici  Cecropiam  Minervam,  ilhnc  fluctuantes  Cyprii 
Paphiam  Venerem,  Cretes  sagittiferi  Dictynnam  Dianam,  SicuU  triUngues 
Ortygiam,  Proserpinam,  Eleusinii  vetustain  deam  Cererem,  lunonena  ahi, 
Bellonam  ahi,  Hecatam  isti,  Rhamnusiam  ilh,  qui  (vero)  nascentes  dei  Sohs 
incohantibus  inlustrantur  radus  Aethiopes  Ariique  priscaque  doctrina  pol- 
lentes  Aegyptii  caeremoniis  me  propriis  percolentes  appeUant  vero  nomine 
reginam  Isidem. 

23  881,  7770;  Arch.  epig.  Mitt,  aus  Oest.-Ung.,  VI  (1882),  101. 

2\7768-9. 

25  I.e.,  t'Xecos.  -»  881,  7770,  7769,  8029. 

26  1.324,  1341,  7908.  29  1341^  7907. 

27  881,  1428,  7908.  ^°  1003,  1054. 

31   See  Drexler,  Der  Kultus  d.  aegypt.  Goiter  in  den  Donauldndern,  under 
"Dacia." 
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Jupiter   Optimus   Maxim  us 

AETERNUS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  I.O.M.  Aeternus  is  an  Oriental 
god,  for  the  epithet  Aeternus  is  applied  not  only  to  I.O.M.,  but 
frequently  to  the  Oriental  gods  Sol,  Mithras,  and  Caelus  as  well.^^ 
I.O.M.  Aeternus  is  invoked  in  various  ways:  I.O.M.  Aeternus 
(five  tijnes),^^  I.O.M.  Aeternus  Conservator  (1301)  and  Deus 
Aeternus  (not  less  than  eight  times)  ?^  Among  the  dedicants  there 
are  but  three  women ;^^  there  are,  however,  ten  men,  one  of  them 
a  scriba  (7914)  and  another  a  soldier  (7736).  The  two  inscriptions 
which  follow  were  found  at  Apulum:  1082  T.  FL(AVIVS)  FLAVI- 
ANVS  AVG(VSTALIS)  M(VNICIPII)  S(EPTIMII)  AP(VLI) 
ET  DEC(VRIO)  COLL(EGII)  FABRVM  and  1083  C.  IVL(IVS) 
VALENTINVS  IIIIVIR  PRIMVS  ANNVALIS  M\7^(ICIPII) 
SEP(TIMII)  APVLI.  In  the  same  city  a  speculator  legionis 
XIII  Geminae  dedicated  a  fountain  to  Aeternus  at  the  command 
of  Apollo  (990). 

DOLICHENUS 

The  methods  of  calling  upon  DoHchenus  follow:  I.O.M.  Doh- 
chenus  (I.O.M.  Dulcenus  7625) ,3«  I.O.M.  Commagenorum  Aeter- 
nus," and  I.O.M.  DoHchenus  et  deus  Commagenus  (7835).  The 
god  gets  his  name  from  the  city  of  Doliche,  situated  in  Comma- 
gene,  the  northern  province  of  Syria,  whence  soldiers  and  Syrian 
traders  brought  his  cult  to  the  west.^^  He  is  represented  in  art  as 
bearded  and  clad  in  mail,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  left  hand,  a 
double-headed  axe  in  his  right,  and  with  his  feet  firmly  planted 
on  the  back  of  a  bull.^^ 


32  See  Steuding  in  Roscher,  Lexicon,  l\  88.    The  epithet  is  applied  also 
to  DoHchenus  in  1301^  and  7834. 

33  1082-3,  7912-4.  ^  988,  1286,  6258,  7736-7,  7900-1,  7996. 

35  1286,  7737,  7901. 

36  1302,  1431,  1614,  7630,  7645,  7659-60,  7760-1,  7915,  7997,  8044,  14490 
Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  p.  xviii,  217. 

37  1.301^  7834. 

38  Cf.  Kan,  De  lovis  Dolicheni  Cultu,  1;   Hettncr,  De   love  Dolicheno,  2; 
Braun,  lupiter  DoHchenus,  6. 

39  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kid.  d.  Rom.,  362;  Hettncr,  op.  cit.,  2. 
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With  the  single  exception  of  a  dedication  by  a  man  and  his 
wife  (14490)  all  the  inscriptions  have  been  made  by  men:  a  soldier 
(7625),  a  vexillarius  (1614),  a  centurion  (14490),  a  praefectus 
{Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  35),  a  beneficiarius  consularis  (7645),  a  pro- 
curator (7659),  a  flamen  (7997),  priests,^"  and  Syrian  bankers 
(Suri  negotiatores)  .'*^  Inscriptions  have  been  found  on  columns 
(five  times),*"  on  a  square  altar  (7659)  and  on  a  sznall  altar  whose 
shape  is  undescribed  (7760).  Of  eighteen  dedications  in  all,  three 
are  votive.*^  Of  particular  interest  are  no.  7760,  which  com- 
memorates the  restoration  of  a  temple,  and  no.  7645,  reproduced 
below,  wliich  reveals  the  erasure  of  some  Getan  name  and  the 
substitution  of  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus  noster:''* 

I  .  O  .  M 
DO  .  LI 
C  HE      .      NO 

PRO  .  S_A. 
LV   .   TE       D  D 

NN     .M     A  V  R 


ANTONINI      PIT 


AVG  N    PIVL.FIr 


MPVS      .      B    F 
COS     .     V.S.L.M. 

One  inscription  at  least  shows  that  Dolichenus  was  associated 
with  other  gods  (1614;  the  same  as  8044):  I.O.M.  DOLICHENO 
EX  PRAECEPTONVM  AESCVLAPI  SOMNO  MONITVS. 

An  inscription  dedicated  to  Jupiter  by  the  cohors  II  Flavia 
Commagenorum  (Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  65)  may  perhaps  refer  to 
Dolichenus. 

BALMARCODES 

The  god  Baal  Marquod  worshiped  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Phoenician  city  Berytus*^  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Balmarcodes.*^    He  is  frequently  known  as  the  god  of  dancing 

^0  7760,  1301%  7834-5.  ^  1301%  1302,  7761,  7834-5. 

^1  7761,  7915.  «  1.301%  1431,  7761. 

■"  Cf.  the  note  to  this  inscription  in  GIL,  loc.  cit. 

^^  Clermont-Ganncau,  Recueil  d'archeol.  Orient.,  I  (1888),  94  sqq.,  101  sqq. 
^^  Cf.  the  bilingual  inscription  noted  by  S.  Ronzevalle  in  Rev.  Arch.  1903, 
ii,  29  sqq. 
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and  is  called  Kolpavos  Kwfxwp  in  recognition  of  this  position.^^  Aniong 
his  numerous  attendants  appears  a  bevTepoar arris  deov,'^^  that  is,  one 
who  stands  in  the  second  row  of  the  chorus.    In  Dacia,  as  often 
elsewhere,  Balmarcodes  is  associated  with  a  goddess.^^ 
The  only  Dacian  inscription  follows  (7680) : 

(a  mark  hard  to  make  out)  (a  foot) 

i.o.m.    BALmarcodi 

E  T    I  V  N  O  (      )ARIVS 

VET    LEG 

TAVIANUS 

Tavianus  is  named  apparently  after  Taovia,,  a  city  of  the 
Galatian  Trocmi,^°  for  the  coins  of  this  city  depict  a  Jupiter  in 
the  form  usually  taken  by  Tavianus,  that  is,  sitting  between  two 
eagles  in  a  double-columned  temple. ^^ 

To  this  god  there  are  dedicated  but  two  inscriptions — the  first 
(1088)  to  Tavianus  et  di  deaeque  by  Avianus,  Augusti  libertus, 
subprocurator  aurariarum;  the  second  follows  (86):  I.O.M./ 
TAVIANO/PRO  SALV(TE)/IMP(ERATORI)  ANTO/NINI 
ET  M(ARCI)/AVREL(I)  CAES(ARIS)/GAL(AT)AE  CON/ 
SISTENTES/MVNICIPIO/POSIERVNT/. 

ERUSENUS 

The  following  inscription  was  found  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet 
Nados  in  Claudiopolitan  territory  (859):  I.O.M./ERVSENO/ 
AVR(ELIVS)  ALEX/ANDER/V(OTVM)  S(OLVIT)  L(I- 
BENS)/.  The  provenience  of  the  name  Erusenus  is  by  no  means 
certain.  While  Aust^^  holds  that  it  is  to  be  derived  from  a  Dacian 
city  called  Eriza,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  name  came  from 
the  town  of  the  Erizeni/^  who  dwell  in  Caria  north  of  Cibyra. 


^7  Kaibel,  Epigr.  Gr.,  835. 

«  Euting  in  S.-Ber.  Akad.  Berlin  (1887),  407,  129. 

«  Cf.  159:  IVNO  FILIA  lOVIS. 

^"  Cf.  Strabo,  12,  5,  2:  (t>povpLa  5'ayrots  (Trocmis  Galatiae)  Tinixtc^Tai  rpla : 
Taovia  kpuvopiov  tCjv  Tavry,  ottov  6  tov  Atos  /coXoo-o-os  xci^''oCs  Kal  refxevos  avrov  aavXav. 

^'  See  Mionnet,  Description  des  inedailles  antiques,  etc.,  Suppl.  7,  p.  564. 

^2  In  Roscher,  Ansf.  Lexicon,  II,  753. 

"  On  the  town  see  Livy,  38.  14  ("Epifa).  On  the  people  see  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist ,  10,  43,  124  (Erizeni). 
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BUSSUMARUS 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  name  Bussumarus  will  be 
included  here  among  the  Oriental  cults  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Max- 
imus,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  provenience  is  alto- 
gether unknown.  Indeed  the  name  appears  nowhere  outside  of 
Dacia  except  in  Gaul,  where  Busu  or  Busumare  occurs  on  coins.^^ 
There  are  four  dedications  in  Dacia:  no.  4261  (incertus);  no.  1033, 
in  honor  of  I.  0.  Bussumarus;  no.  12403,  inscribed  either  to  Bussu- 
marus or  to  deus  Samariae;  and  no.  14215  erected  at  Apulum 
by  C.  Atilius  Eutyches,  Augustalis(?)  coloniae,  in  honor  of  I.O.M. 
Bussumarius. 

Dea  Syria 

The  goddess  worshiped  at  Rome  as  Dea  Syria*^  is  none  other 
than  Atargatis,^"  a  divinity  of  northern  Syria.  Apuleius"  gives 
us  an  interesting  description  of  a  priest  of  this  goddess  :^^ 

Scitote  qualem:  cinaedum  et  senem  cinaedum,  calvum  quidem  sed 
cincinnis  semicanis  et  pendulis  capillatum,  unum  de  triviali  popularium 
faece,  qui  per  plateas  et  oppida  cymbalis  et  crotalis  personantes 
deamque  Syriam  circumferentes  mendicare  compellunt. 

The  eunuch  priests  of  Dea  Syria^^  are  often  associated  with  the 
Galli,  the  Bellonarii,  and  the  priests  of  Isis.'^"  The  single  Dacian 
inscription  follows:  (7864)  DEA  SYR(IA)/  M(ARCVS)  VLPI- 
(V)S/PHOEBVS/L(IBENS)  P(OSVIT)/. 


^^  Barthelemy,  in  Rev.  Celt.,  I,  291  sqq. 

*5  Sometimes  Diasuria  (10393)  or  Diasura  (vi.  115). 

*«  Tertullian,  Ad.  Nat.,  ii.  8:  Atargatis  Syrorum. 

"  Meta.,  viii.  24. 

^*  Cf.  Lucian,  Lucius,  35:  Klvaibos  yap  Kal  ykpcov  tju  tovtcov  eh  tCov  ttiv  6e6v  ttjv 
XvpLav  els  ras  Kconas  Kal  tovs  kypobs  TrepL<t>ep6vTcov  Kal  rrjv  debv  ewairelv  avayKa^ovroiu. 
Cf.  also  the  Syrian  inscription:  5ea  Si^pt^  'UpowoXitZv  {Bull,  de  corr.  hellen.,  XXI 
(1897),  60). 

^9- On  these  priests  see  CIL,  vi.  32462  (GALLVS  DIASVRIAES  AB  ISIS 
ET  SERAPIS)  and  Lucian,  De  Sijria  Dea,  50  sqq. 

60  Cf.  Apuleius,  Meta.,  viii.  25  and  ix.  10;  CIL,  vi.  30970  (MATER 
DEOR(VM)  ET  MATER  SYRIAE). 
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Malagbel 

There  are  at  least  five  inscriptions  in  honor  of  Malagbel, ^^  the 
god  of  Palmyra.  His  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  is 
shown  by  no.  7956  and  numerous  other  dedications.''^  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Syrian  Baalim  he  is  associated  with  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus^^  and  with  other  gods  as  well.^ 

Men  alone  are  responsible  for  the  dedications:  a  duumvir 
coloniae  (7954),  a  tabularius  (7955),  and  a  scriba,  Titus  Flavius 
Aper  (responsible  for  two  inscriptions),^^  see  fit  to  name  their 
occupations.  Two  inscriptions  are  votive.^®  All  except  one  (Rev. 
Arch.,  1912,  303)  were  found  at  Sarmizegetusa.  While  most  of 
them  show  the  form  deus  Malagbel  in  their  invocations,  no.  7955 
prefers  to  read  deus  sanctus  Malagbel. 

Worthy  of  special  consideration  here  is  no.  7954,  found  at 
Sarmizegetusa  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  building:  DIIS  PATRIIS/ 
MALAGBEL  ET  BEBELLAHA/MON  ET  BENEFAL  ET 
MANA/VAT  P  AEL  THEIMES  II  VIRAL/COL  TEMPLVM 
FECIT  SOLO  ET/IMPENDIO  SVO  PRO  SE  SVISQ/OMNI- 
BVS  OB  PIETATE  IPSORVM/CIRCA  SE  IVSSVS  AB  IPSIS 
FECIT/ET  CVLINAM  SVBIVNXIT/.  The  name  of  the  dedi- 
cant,  Theimes,  has  been  definitely  referred  to  PaUiiyra  by  Wadding- 
ton.^^  There  are  all  sorts  of  opinions,  however,  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  three  gods  linked  here  with  Malagbel.  Bebella- 
hamon  has  been  called  successively  "Heerbesieger,'"^*  "Haus  des 
Gottes  Hammon,*>»"  and  Baal  Chanmi6n^°  (with  the  syllable  "be" 
repeated).  Benefal  has  been  interpreted  as  "Sohn  der  Finsternis,"" 


61  7954-6,  12580;  Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  303. 

•52  He  is  associated  with  Hierobolus  in  1108  and  7956.  In  vi.  710,  the  same 
god  is  called  Malagbel  in  the  language  of  Palmyra  and  Sol  sanctissimus  in 
Latin. 

«3  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kid.  d.  Rom.,  364  sqq.         "  7954  and  perhaps  7956. 

«5  12580;  Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  303.  ««  Loc.  cit. 

^^  Inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  de  la  Syrie,  etc ,  2591. 

68  Finaly,  in  Erdeli/i  Muzeum,  VIII  (1881),  293-97. 

6'  Sayce,  loc.  cit. 

^0  Cf.  p.  73  and  note  45  of  this  article.  ''  Findly,  loc.  cit. 
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as  the  god  Bene-Fal,''-  and  as  Jupiter  Beelefams."  Manavit,  con- 
sidered to  be  both  a  household  god^*  and  a  god  of  beauty /^  is 
thought  by  Goldziher^''  to  be  the  plural  of  Manat,  the  Arabian 
goddess,  and  to  signify  "Schicksalgottinen." 

HiEROBOLUS 

Hierobolus  is  one  of  the  many  Syrian  Baalim  associated  with 
Jupiter,"  but  whence  he  comes  no  one  has  any  sure  knowledge. 
Hence  arises  Noldeke's  failure  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion 
in  his  letter  to  Cumont  -J^ 

Je  ne  pense  pas  que  le  dieu  Hierobolus  ait  rien  de  commun  avec 
le  laribol  de  Palmyre,  car  le  premiere  partie  de  ce  nom,  Irah,  veut 
dire  'Lune',  et  Hierobolus  est,  d'apres  I'inscription  (1108),  un  dieu 
solaire.   On  ne  peut  songer  non  plus  a  Jerrabbaal. 

The  only  Dacian  inscription  is  no.  1108,  already  cited  above: 
DEO  SOLI  HIEROBOLO  AVRELIVS  BASSINVS  DECVRIO 
COLONIAE  AEQVENSIS  SACERDOS  NVMINVM.  Because 
of  the  connection  with  the  sun  Cumont  believes''^  that  Hierobolus 
is  joined  with  Mithras. 

A  z  I  z  u  s 

Azizus  seems  to  have  come  from  the  city  of  Edessa,  for  Julian 
says :  ^° 

ol  rriv  "Edecrav  {"E/jLtcrav  em.  Spanhemius)  olKovvres,  lepbv  e^  alCivos  rjXiov 
X<^piov,  Movcfiov  avTco  /cat  "Aftfoj'  avyKadidpvovffiv.  alviTTeadai.  4>r]crli' 
'la^i/SXtxos,  ws  6  Movi/xos  fxev  'Ep/iTjs  e'lr),  "Aftfos  de  "Aprjs  rjXiov  irapedpoi, 
TToXXa  Kal  ayada  tQ  irepl  yfjv  eiroxiTevovTes  tottw. 

Mommsen  (CIL,  iii.  875),  like  lambHchus,  is  wont  to  join  Azizus 
with  Mars  (the  Roman  Ares)  because  of  the  fact  that  scholars 
have  noted  that  "aziz"  signifies  "brave"  in  the  Syrian  tongue. 

'2  Sayce,  loc.  cit. 

"  Goldziher,  in  Rev.  de  I'hist.  des  relig.,  XVII  (1888),  218-29.    Cf.  Maruc- 
chi,  in  Bull,  della  commiss.  arch,  comun.  di  Roma,  1886. 
'*  Sayce,  loc.  dt.  ''^  Finely,  loc.  cit. 

'6  Arch.  Epigr.  Mitt,  aus  Oesterreich,  VI  (1882),  109-11. 
''^  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  363. 
'*  Textes  et  Monuments,  etc.,  II,  on  inscription  no.  1108. 
"  Loc.  cit.  8"  Orosius,  IV,  150  (Spanhemius). 
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That  Azizus  may  sometimes  be  identified  with  Apollo,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  inscriptions^^  in  which  Azizus  is  called  Deus 
Bonus  Puer  Posphorus  (i.e.,  (^coo-^opos ;  cf.  Apollo  Pythius  1138) 
or  the  like. 

The  methods  of  address  vary:  Deus  Azizos  Bonus  Puer  Con- 
servator (875),  Puer  Posphorus  Deus  Optimus  Maximus  (1135), 
Deus  Bonus  Posphorus  Puer  Apollo  Pythius  (1133),  or  Deus  Bonus 
Posphorus  Apollo  Pythius  (1138),  Deus  Bonus  Puer  Posphorus 
(1130)  or  Bonus  Deus  Puer  Posphorus  (1132),  Bonus  Puer  Pos- 
phorus (1136),  or  siniply  Bonus  Puer.^^  Among  the  dedicants  are 
three  women ^^  and  eight  men,^'*  of  whom  one  is  a  praefectus  (875), 
a  second  a  veteranus  ex  custode  armorum  (7652),  and  a  third  a 
custos  armorum  (1138).  Six  inscriptions  are  votive.*^  A  certain 
Donatus,  praefectus  legionis  V  Macedonicae,  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  a  temple  (875). 

Mithras 

Mithras  and  his  associate  Sol  are  called  upon  in  a  number  of 
ways:  Mithras  (7778),  Invictus  (879),  Deus  Invictus  (7686),  and 
debs  Widpas  (7782) ;  by  a  union  of  these  names  the  appellation 
becomes  Deus  Invictus  Mithras,  ^^  which  is  sometimes  contracted 
to  the  form  Invictus  Mithras;*^  Jupiter's  epithets  are  occasionally 
added,  as  in  Deus  Invictus  Optimus  Maximus  (7779)  and  in  Deus 
Invictus  Omnipotens  Mithras  {Arch.-epig.  Mitt.,  XVIII,  200); 
Sol  alone  is  addressed  simply  as  Sol,^^  as  Sol  Invictus, ^^  as  Deus 
Sol  Invictus  (7662);  when  the  two  gods  are  joined,  the  form 
becomes  Deus  Sol  Invictus  Mithras^"  or  Sol  Invictus  Mithras  (or 
Mythras).^^    An  undoubted  association  with  Jupiter  appears  in 

8'  11:30,  11.32-3,  1135,  1138.  ^  875,  1131-4,  1137-8,  7652. 

82  1131,  11:34,  1137,  7652.  ^^  1131-2,  1136-8,  7652. 

83  1132,  1135-6.  8«  1120,  7951. 

8^244  (Mythiras),  1113,  1119,  7777,  7780,  12540,  12547-8;  Rev.  Arch., 
1912,  307. 

88  828,  1118. 

89  1013  and  1107  {'lI\Lu>  aviKrjTv);  1111;  1114;  7781;  7952;  14475  ('IlXiv 

&VeLKTITU>) . 

90  1109-10. 

91  1121-3,  1357,  1436,  1591,  7685,  7730,  7776,  7933,  7936,  7939,  7942, 
8038,  8041,  12548,  12581,  14466;  Rev.  Arch.,   (1914),  120;  (1912),  306,  308. 
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no.  7729  lOVI  SOLI  INVICTO  DEO  GENITORI  and  in  no. 
7728  INVICTO  SOLI  DEO  GENITORI.  It  should  be  stated 
here  that  many  of  the  inscriptions  are  so  corrupt  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  determine  the  names  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated. ^2  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  monuments  of  various 
kinds  erected  in  honor  of  Mithras  which  bear  no  inscription. ^^ 

To  a  god  who  is  above  all  a  god  of  soldiers  one  would  hardly 
expect  many  dedications  by  women.  Indeed  only  one  inscription 
(1118)  claims  this  honor.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  responsible 
for  at  least  twenty-eight  dedications.  A  fair  number  of  occupa- 
tions is  represented:  an  Augustahs  (7933),  a  sacerdos  creatus  a 
Pahnyrenis  (7728),  an  haruspex  (1114),  an  augur  (7930),  con- 
ductores  armentarii  (1121),  a  tabularius  (7939),  librarii  {Rev. 
Arch.,  1914, 120),  a  salararius  (7926),^'*  a  tesserarius  (7686),  soldiers 
(six  times), ^^  freedmen,^^  and  a  slave  (1113).  Of  some  seventy- 
three  inscriptions  in  all  thirty-eight  are  votive." 

One  man  records  the  building  of  a  temple  (7776),  a  second  the 
restoration  of  a  building  (1111),  a  third  the  making  of  a  crypt  and 
portico  out  of  an  exedra.  Three  men^^  have  set  up  inscriptions  at 
altars  of  Sol.  Tablets  are  frequently  ornamented  with  sculpture: 
no.  1256,  for  example,  shows  figures  of  Sol,  Mithras,  and  Luna; 
no.  7778  displays,  on  the  obverse,  a  rose  at  the  left  and  at  the  right 
a  rose  and  a  serpent,  and  on  the  reverse  a  bull's  head;  no.  7781 
appears  on  a  small  altar  decorated  in  bas-relief  with  a  representa- 
tion of  Medusa  on  one  side  of  it  and  a  httle  vase  stuffed  with 
flowers  on  the  other.  Two  inscriptions  occur  in  Mithraea:  1095 
TRIFORMI  LIBERAE  and  1154  SILVANO  SILVESTRI  ET 
DIANAE. 

No.  1002  (DIANAE  MELLIFICAE  SACRVM  COMATIVS 
SVPER)  is  of  particular  interest.    Mommsen^^  believes  that  the 

92  233,  889,  901,  1437,  6255,  7923-32,  7934,  7937,  7940-1,  7943-4. 

93  See  Cumont,  Textes  el  Monuments,  etc.,  II,  278-320;  Suppl.,  490;  and 
Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  24  passim. 

94  Cf.  xi.  .3007:  MEDICVS  SALARARIVS  CIVITATIS. 

95  879,  889,  1013,  1111,  1122,  12.540.       96  1109-10,  7939. 

9^2.33,  889,  1013,  1107,  1109-10,  1113-14,  1118-23,  1436,  6255,^7662, 
7685-6,  7729,  7777,  7779,  7923,  7926-7,  7931,  7934,  7936,  7939,  7943-4,  7952, 
12540,  12.547-8;  Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  306-8. 

98  1591,  7781,  8038.  ==•  CIL,  1002. 
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epithet  Mellifica  is  to  be  suspected  and  that  it  may  be  only  a 
corrupt  form  in  place  of  an  original  "Benefica"  or  "Trivia"  or 
something  of  the  sort.  Nevertheless  the  epithet  may  well  be 
genuine,  for  Cumont^°°  has  demonstrated  that  honey  was  used  by 
the  worshipers  of  Mithras  for  purification  and  that  it  was  made 
under  the  influence  of  the  moon.^"^  If  Cumont's  view  be  accepted, 
the  inscription  above  is  evidence  for  the  ^association  of  Mithras 
with  Diana. 

CAUTOPATES,  CAUTES,  NABARZES 

Cautopates  and  Cautes,  the  torch-bearing  attendants  of 
Mithras,  appear  often  in  representations  of  the  bull  sacrifice  and 
elsewhere.  To  the  latter  two  dedications  were  made  in  Dacia.^°- 
To  the  former  but  a  single  inscription  was  written  (7922) : 

(boy  with  torch)  (boy  with  torch) 

(sacrifice  of  the  bull 

CAVTOPAT   .   SAC  ■        by  Mithras)  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

SYNETHVS  .  ADIVI  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

TABVL  .  V  .  S  .  L  .  M  (sic!)  1 1 1 1 1 1^  ■  S.  1.  M 

Nabarzes,  as  Mithras  is  sometimes  called,  is  invoked  in  three 
fashions:  Nabarzes  Deus  (7938;  by  a  vicarius  dispensatoris),  Sol 
Invictus  Nabarzes  Mithras  (1549;  by  Hermadio,  actor  Turranii), 
and  Invictus  Deus  Mithras  Nabarzes  (7691).^''^ 


Dea    Caelestis 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Dea  Caelestis  (i.e.,  Tanit),  who  was 
worshiped  not  only  at  Carthage  but  in  Numidia,  Mauretania,  and 
even  Spain, ^^'^  was  summoned  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic 
War^''^  by  the  technical  process  known  as  evocatio  and  brought 
to   Rome,   where   she   immediately  gained   many    adherents. ^°® 

lo"  Textes  et  Monuments,  etc.,  II,  on  no.  1002. 

i°i  Cf.  Porphyrias,  De  Antro  Nympharum  C  15  (p.  67,  Nauck)  and  C  18 
(p.  69,  Nauck). 

102  994,  7863. 

103  The  inscription  is  votive.  Patsch  {Bonn.  Mitt.,  VI,  273)  has  emended 
it  correctly. 

i<'^  See  the  inscriptions  in  Ruggiero,  Dizionario  epigraf.,  II,  4  sqq.     Cf. 
Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  Suppl.  21  sqq. 
1"*  Serv.  Aen.,  xii.  481;  Macrobius,  iii.  9,  7. 
106  CIL,  vi.  77  sqq.;  545.(30789);  2242. 
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Wissowa,  however,  points  out^"^  that  this  goddess  was  actually 
introduced  into  Rome  by  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  emperor  Elagabalus  united  his  own  special 
god  of  the  sun  (Invictus  Sol  Elagabalus)  with  Dea  Caelestis  in  a 
sort  of  sacred  marriage  (tepos  •yajios)  and  brought  a  statue  of  Cael- 
estis from  Carthage  to  the  Palatine.^"^  We  know,  moreover,  that 
in  259  A.D.  a  shrine  was  erected  for  Caelestis  on  the  Capitoline^"^ 
near  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  with  whom  our  goddess 
had  often  been  associated  since  the  time  of  Vergil."'^  Caelestis  is 
sometimes  joined  with  Venus/^^  sometimes  Avith  Diana,^^^  some- 
times with  Fortuna^^^  or  even  with  Bona  Dea.^^^ 

The  first  inscription  found  in  Dacia  honors  the  Numen  Cael- 
estis (992),  In  the  second  {Rev.  Arch.,  1913,  50)  a  librarius  records 
the  erection  of  a  temple  in  honor  of  Caelestis  Virgo  Augusta.  The 
third  inscription  (found  at  Apulum;  993)  follows:  CAELESTI 
AVGVSTAE  ET  AESCVLAPIO  AVGVSTO  ET  GENIO  CAR- 
THAGINIS  ET  GENIO  DACIARVM  OLVS  TERENTIVS 
PVDENS  VTTEDIANVS  LEG(ATVS)  AVG(VSTORVM)  LE- 
G(IONIS)  XIII  GEM(INAE)  LEG(ATVS)  AVG(VSTORVM) 
PROPRAET(ORE)  (PR)OVINCIAE  RETIAE.  In  the  last  in- 
scription {Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  58)  Caelestis  is  associated  with  Baltis, 
a  Celtic  goddess."^ 

Deus   Sarmandus 

The  identity  of  the  divinit}^  invoked  in  the  inscription  found 
in  the  village  of  Mikeszasza  (Feigendorf )  is  wholly  unknown  (964) : 
DEO  SARMANDO  DEMETRIVS  ANTON  (I  VS)  VOTVM 
LIBENS  POSVIT.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  special  god  of  some 
city  or  other. 

1"  Rel.  u.  Kul.  d.  Rom.,  374.      '"s  Herodian,  v.  6,  4;  Cass.  Dio,  Ixxix.  12,  1. 

1°^  Dessau,  4438.  Cf.  G.  Gatti,  Dissert,  d.  ■poniif.  accad.  Rom.  di  archeol., 
ser.  2,  II  (1897),  331  sqq. 

"«  Horace,  Odes,  ii.  1,  25;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  20;  Minucius  Felix,  25,  9; 
Tertullian,  Ad  Nat.,  ii.  17,  Apol,  25;  Apuleius,  Meta.,  vi.  4;  Firmicus  Maternus, 
Err.  prof,  rel.,  4,  1;  Juno  is  occasionally  given  the  epithet  Caelestis:  10407: 
viii,  1424. 

»'i  V.  8137  sqq.;  vi.  780;  ix.  2.562;  x.  1596. 

>i2  V.  5765;  viii.  999;  xiv.  3536;  cf.  Herodian,  v.  6,  4. 

1"  viii.  6943;  xiii.  7610;  Filastrius,  De  Haeres.,  15,  1. 

»"  X.  4849;  xiv.  3530.  "^  gee  p.  290  of  this  article. 
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VII 
CELTIC  GODSi 

B  A  L  T  I  S 

Baltis  seems  to  have  come  originally  from  the  region  around 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhone. ^  She  appears  in  a  few  inscriptions 
outside  of  Dacia/  sometimes  in  connection  with  Dea  Syria.*  In 
the  one  Dacian  dedication  she  is  associated  with  Dea  Caelestis 
{Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  58). 

Epona,    Campestres 

Since  the  form  of  the  name  Epona  is  itself  Celtic,  as  Domas- 
zewski  has  pointed  out,^  since  many  monuments  dedicated  to  her 
have  been  found  either  in  Gaul  or  in  places  inhabited  by  the 
Gauls,  and  since  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
Celts  taught  the  Romans  a  great  deal  about  horses  and  wagons, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Epona  is  a  Celtic,  and  not  an  Italic, 
goddess.    She  seems  to  have  come,  indeed,  from  Belgian  Gaul.^ 

The  sole  Dacian  dedication  (written  wholly  in  letters  that 
belong  to  the  third  century  of  our  era)  was  found  at  Sarmizegetusa 
(7904):  EPONAB(VS)  ET/CAMPESTRIB(VS)/SACRVM/  M 
CALVENTIVS/VIATOR  7  (i.e.,  centurio)  LEG.IIII  F(LAVIAE) 

1  Worthy  of  citation  here,  although  it  is  recognizably  false,  is  an  inscription 
found  at  Bretta  (74:  falsus):  APOLLINI  GRANNO  ET  SIRONAE  DIS 
PRAESENTIBVS.  Apollo  Grannus  as  a  god  of  healing  occurs  fairly  often: 
Drexler,  in  Roschcr,  AusJ.  Lexicon,  i,  1738  sqq.;  cf.  Cass.  Dio,  Ixxvii.  16,  5; 
Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  17,  2:  ApoUinem  niorbos  depellore.  Sirona  is 
interpreted  sometimes  as  Hygia  (5873:  APOLLINI  GRANNO  ET  SANC- 
TAE  HYGIAE),  sometimes  as  Diana  (xiii.  7565:  DIANA  MATTIACA;  cf. 
7570).  Apollo  Grannus  is  associated  elsewhere  with  the  Nymphs  (5861;  cf. 
Domaszewski,  Abhdl.  z.  rom.  Relig.,  132  sqq.). 

2  Cf.  Cumont,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Enc,  II,  2842. 

3  10574,  10964;  see  Cumont,  loc.  cit.  ^  10393. 

6  Westdeutsche  Zeitschr.,  XIV  (1895),  52;  XXI  (1902),  208,  note  369. 

^  See  S.Rc'mixch,  in  Rev.  Arch.,  (1895),  i,  l&Ssqq.;  (1898)  ii,  187  s^g.;  (1899), 
ii,  61  sqq.;  (1902),  i,  231  sqq.  Cf.  J.  B.  Keune,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Enc, 
VI,  228  sqq. 
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F(ELICIS)  EXERC(ITATOR)/  EQ(VITVM)  SING(VLAR- 
IVM)/  C  AVIDI  NIGRINI/  LEG(ATI)  AVG(VSTI)  PR(0)- 
PR(AETORE)/V(OTVM)  S(OLVIT)  L(IBENS)  M(ERITO)/. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  cavalrjonen  are  responsible  for 
dedications  both  at  Rome''  and  at  Pifornig  (on  the  Danube)*  to 
Epona,  the  Caxnpestres,  and  other  associated  gods.  The  unusual 
plural  form,  Eponabus  (dative),  may  perhaps  be  due  to  analogy: 
that  is,  Epona  may  be  likened  to  the  Campestres.  The  latter, 
as  their  name  implies,  were  numina  or  spirits  who  dwelt  in  the 
fields  (campi).^ 

Q  U  A  D  R  I  V  I  A  E 

The  Quadriviae,  like  the  Biviae  and  the  Triviae,  are  in  reality 
Celtic  goddesses,^"  although  they  are  often  associated  with  their 
Roman  counterparts,  the  Lares  Compitales.^^  The  only  Dacian 
inscription  in  honor  of  these  goddesses  was  found  at  Apulum 
(1140):  QVADR/VIS.  SACR/FL.PVL.CHRA/PRO.SE.ET.SV- 
is/V.S.L.M. 


7  Dessau  2181:  I.O.M.  IVNONI  MINERVAE  MARTI  VICTORIAE 
HERCVLI  FORTVNAE  MERCVRIO  FELICITATI  SALVTI  FATIS 
CAMPESTRIBVS  SILVANO  APOLLINI  DIANAE  EPONAE  MATRIBVS 
SVLEVIS  ET  GENIO  SING.  AVG.;  Dessau,  4833,  dedicated  to  the  same 
gods  as  in  Dessau,  2181,  above,  with  the  following  addition:  CETERISQ. 
DIS  IMMORTALIB. 

8  Dessau,  4830  (GIL,  ii.  5910):  CAMPEST.  ET/  EPONAE  ALA  I/SING. 
'  Cf.  M.  Siebourg,  De  Sulevis  Campestribus  Fatis  (Diss.,  Bonn,   1886); 

M.  Ihm,  in  Bonner  Jahrb.,  LXXXIII  (1887),  1  sqq.;  and  Roscher,  Ausf. 
Lexicon,  II,  2464,  sqq. 

10  Cf.  M.  Ihm,  in  Bonner  Jahrb.,  LXXXIII  (1887),  87  sqq.;  Roscher, 
Ausf.  Lexicon,  IV,  1  sqq. 

"  Cf.  the  scholiast  to  Persius,  4,  28:  compita  sunt  loca  in  quadriviis,  quasi 
turres,  ubi  sacrificia,  finita  agricultura,  rustici  celebrant. 
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VIII 
SYNCRETISTIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

D  I    D  E  A  E 

In  many  inscriptions  the  dedicants  find  satisfaction  in  calling 
upon  not  a  single  god  but  all  or  at  least  a  number  of  the  gods. 
Numerous  forms  occur:  di  deaeque  (7746),  di  deae  Daciarum 
(et  Terra;  996),  di  faventes  (et  Concordia),^  domina  et  di  (or  deae; 
1004),  (I.O.M.)  di  deae  and  the  like,^  (I.O.M.  Tavianus  et)  di 
deaeque  (1088)  and  (Aesculapius  et  Hygia)  ceterique  di  deaeque 
huiusque  loci  salutares  (987).  A  strange  mode  of  spelling  appears 
in  no.  12539:  DIS  DABVSQVE  IMORTALIBVS. 

The  Association  of  Other  Gods 

The  best  examples  of  syncretism  have  already  been  described 
above:  luno  Semlia,^  Obile  et  Hercules,^  Triformis  Libera  (i.e., 
Hecate),^  Dea  Nemesis  sive  Fortuna,^  Deus  Bonus  Posphorus 
Apollo  Pythius,^  I.O.M.  Dohchenus,^  I.O.M.  Balmarcodes,^  I.O.M. 
Tavianus,!"  I.O.M.  Erusenus,!i  I.O.M.  Bussumarus,!^  d^us  Sol 
Hierobolus,!^  Isis  Luna  Diana,i^  Serapis  lupiter  Sol,!^  Mithras 
Sol,!''  lupiter  Sol,i^  Baltis  Caelestis.^^ 

Further  examples  of  syncretism  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
following:  Puer  Posphorus  Deus  Optimus  Maximus,!^  Placida 
Regina  (i.e.,  Isis  and  Diana), -°  Deus  Invictus  Optimus  Maximus 
(i.e.,  Mithras), 2!  Deus  Invictus  Omnipotens  Mithra,^^  and  Diana 
Mellifica  (with  Mithras)  .^^ 

1  1412  (  =  7902).  13  1108;  see  p.  285. 

2  See  p.  249  of  this  article.  '*  7771;  see  p.  278. 

3  7753;  see  p.  256.  ^^  i^c.  cit. 

^  6263;  see  p.  265.  '«  pp.  286-287. 

5  1095;  see  p.  267.  "  pp.  250  and  286. 

6  1125;  see  pp.  263  and  272.  '^  Rev.  Arch.,  1903,  58;  see  pp.  289,  290. 
■<  1138;  see  pp.  285,  286.  >»  1135;  see  pp.  285-286. 

8  pp.  280-281.  20  8029;  see  p.  278. 

9  pp.  281-285.         "  p.  282.  21  7779.  gee  p.  286. 

10  p.  282.  '2  p.  283.  22  p  286.    23 1002;  see  pp.  260-261,  287-288. 
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IX 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  DEDICANTS 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  status  of  particular  cledicants 
will  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  forms  taken  by  their  names  and 
of  the  information  gleaned  from  various  parts  of  the  inscriptions. 
Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  dedications  give  only  a  partial  indication 
of  the  worshiper,  or  lack  such  indication  altogether,  only  those 
inscriptions  whose  information  cannot  be  doubted  will  be  used.^ 

The  dedicants  will  be  divided  for  the  most  part  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes :2  1.  (a)  men,  (6)  women;  2.  (a)  free  men  (and 
women) ,  (b)  f reedmen  (and  freedwomen) ,  and  (c)  slaves  (male  and 
female).  From  time  to  time,  however,  they  will  appear  in  other 
classes  as  well — such  classes,  for  example,  as  officials  (magistri), 
priests,  soldiers,  and  the  like.  In  stating  the  preferences  of  a  class 
of  men  for  a  particular  god  or  class  of  gods,  reference  will  be  had 
to  the  relation  of  the  inscriptions  dedicated  by  this  class  of  men  to 
the  god  (or  class  of  gods)  in  question  and  all  the  inscriptions  (dedi- 
cated to  all  the  gods)  by  this  same  class  of  men.  It  would  obvi- 
ously be  unfair  to  make  comparisons  on  a  strictly  numerical, 
rather  than  a  relative,  basis.  There  are,  for  example,  twelve 
times  as  many  men  as  women  among  the  dedicants  and  in  the 
case  of  only  two  gods  do  the  women  even  equal  the  number  of 
the  men;  yet  it  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  all  but  two  of 
the  gods  were  worshiped  almost  entirely  by  men.  In  the  same 
way  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  apply  a  numerical  test  to  free 
men,  f reedmen,  and  slaves,  who  in  the  inscriptions  bear  the  fol- 
lowing ratio  to  one  another:  40:  2:  1. 


1  Inasmuch  as  the  custom  in  names  is  ever  changing  and  inasmuch  as 
men  and  places  vary  their  names  at  will,  I  may  be  guilty  of  an  occasional  false 
judgment,  which  will,  however,  be  scarcely  important  enough  to  invalidate 
the  worth  of  my  general  conclusions. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  classes  are  not  mutually  excliisive. 
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Roman   Gods 

The  Roman  gods  claim  a  third  of  all  the  Dacian  inscriptions. 
While  they  are  second  in  popularity  among  the  women  and  third 
among  the  freedinen,  they  are  first  with  the  men  (largely  because 
of  Jupiter),  the  free  men,  and  the  slaves.  Jupiter  is  preferred 
before  other  gods  by  all  classes  of  worshipers  except  the  slaves, 
who  apparently  think  less  of  him  than  of  Silvanus;  the  king  of 
gods  is  indeed  the  recipient  of  dedications  from  a  fifth  of  all  the 
women,  some  thirty-five  soldiers,  twenty  officials,  and  five  priests. 
Mars,  fifth  among  the  Roman  gods,  is  worshiped  by  men  alone 
(so  far  as  the  inscriptions  attest)  :^  six  soldiers,  a  priest,  and  an 
official.  Men,  too,  are  responsible  for  the  single  dedications  to 
Romulus,  to  the  Lares,  and  to  the  Penates.  Genius,  third  among 
the  Roman  gods  and  sixth  among  all  the  gods,  receives  notice 
from  one  woman  and  from  many  men  (seven  soldiers  and  four 
officials,  for  example),  all  of  whom  are  free  men  except  perhaps 
the  dedicant  of  no.  7906:  GENIO  LIBERTORVM  ET  SER- 
VO RVM.  Freedmen  and  slaves  are  by  no  means  partial  to  Juno, 
fourth  among  the  Roman  gods,  while  the  women  prefer  her  to 
Genius.  A  man  has  made  the  only  dedication  to  Saturn.  It 
seems  rather  remarkable  that  men  (free  men  in  every  case)  are 
responsible  for  all  the  inscriptions  in  honor  of  Terra  Mater. 
Silvanus,  second  in  popularity  ajnong  the  Roman  gods,  is  third 
among  the  free  men,  first*^  (he  shares  this  honor  with  Minerva) 
among  the  slaves,  and  first  among  farmers  and  people  of  lowly 
position.  A  soldier  makes  a  dedication  to  the  Fontes;  an  adiutor 
tabularii  to  Neptune.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  men  (free  men) 
are  the  only  dedicants  to  the  Nymphs.^ 


^  The  reader  has  already  been  cautioned  that  a  lack  of  inscriptions  from 
a  particular  class  of  dedicants  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  lack  of  interest 
in  a  god  on  the  part  of  that  class. 

''  An  asterisk  will  be  used  here  to  indicate  the  fact  that  two  or  more  gods 
occupy  the  same  relative  position. 

^  Half  of  these  men  are  soldiers. 
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Italic   Gods 

The  Italic  gods  are  fifth  among  men,  free  men,  and  freedmen, 
but  third  among  the  slaves.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  class  em- 
braces a  number  of  goddesses,  it  ranks  only  sixth  among  the 
women,  who  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  prefer  female  divin- 
ities. Diana,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Itahc  gods,  is  honored 
by  free  men  and  women  alone,  unless  the  careless  methods  of 
spelling  her  name  (such  as  Deana)  be  considered  as  indicative 
of  dedicants  with  little  or  no  education,  who  might  of  course 
be  freedmen  or  slaves.  In  any  case,  she  hsts  as  her  worshipers, 
among  others,  five  officials,  three  soldiers,  and  two  priests.  For- 
tuna,  invoked  by  four  officials  and  five  soldiers,  is  eighth  among 
the  men,  ninth  among  the  free  men,  and  rather  low  among  the 
other  classes.  But  Minerva,  who  is  only  twelfth  among  the 
women,  the  free  men,  and  the  freedmen,  is  first  among  the  slaves* 
(sharing  the  honor  with  Silvanus).  A  free  man  makes  the  only 
dedication  to  Venus.  An  official  of  some  sort  or  other  is  responsible 
for  the  only  inscription  in  honor  of  Priapus. 


Greek   Gods 

The  Greek  gods  are  third  among  all  classes  of  worshipers 
except  freedmen  (fourth)  and  slaves  (negligible).  They  claim  a 
sixth  of  all  the  inscriptions.  They  are  honored  by  men  more  than 
by  women,  by  slaves  more  than  by  freedmen.  Aesculapius  and 
Liber  seem  to  be  unusually  popular  with  the  women,  while 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Luna  find  favor  only  with  free 
men.  Aesculapius,  fifth  among  the  men,  second*  (sharing  this 
honor  with  Nemesis  and  Isis)  among  the  women,  and  the  freed- 
men, numbers  among  his  dedicants  five  officials,  five  soldiers,  six 
priests,  and  two  patroni  collegii  fabrorum.  Apollo,  Liber,  and 
Mercury  are  relegated  to  a  lower  position  among  all  classes  of 
worshipers. 
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Deified   Abstractions 

While  deified  abstractions  are  sixth  among  men  and  free  men 
and  fourth  among  women,  they  are  lacking  altogether  among 
freedmen  and  slaves.  The  most  frequent  devotees  are  officials,^ 
soldiers/  and  priests.*  Victoria  is  called  upon  by  a  certain  lapi- 
darius  (1365)  and  by  an  aedis  custos  civium  Romanorum  legionis 
XIII  (1158) ;  Nemesis  by  a  lecticarius  and  his  wife  (1438) .  Women 
are  more  numerous  than  men  in  the  cults  of  Nemesis  and  of  Numen 
(or  Numina) .  The  extreme  popularity  of  Numen  imperatoris  and 
of  Numina  aquarum  has  already  been  set  forth. ^ 

Deified   Emperors 

Dacian  inscriptions  in  honor  of  deified  emperors  are  rare. 
Those  which  mention  priesthoods  of  the  Divi  Imperatores  or  the 
like  have  already  been  treated.^". 

Oriental   Gods 

The  Oriental  gods,  who  receive  a  fifth  of  all  the  inscriptions, 
seem  to  be  unusually  important  in  Dacia.  They  are  first  among 
the  women  and  the  freedmen*  and  second  among  the  men,  the 
free  men  and  the  slaves.  Four  times  as  many  women  as  men 
worship  the  following  divinities:  Magna  deum  Mater,  Isis, 
Aeternus,  Dohchenus,  and  Azizus.  Twice  as  many  men  as  women, 
on  the  other  hand,  worship  Mithras  (preeminently  a  god  of  war), 
who  ranks  second  among  all  the  gods.  Isis,  Mithras*  (among 
freedmen  too),  and  Caelestis  are  most  popular  among  slaves; 
I.O.M.  Tavianus  and  Malagbel  among  freedmen.  Mithras  num- 
bers among  his  devotees  conductores  armentarii  (1121),  a  tabu- 
larius  (7939),  Hbrarii  {Rev.  Arch.,  1914,  120),  a  salararius  (7926), 
a  tesserarius  (7686),  an  haruspex  (1114),  an  augur  (7930),  and  a 

8  Nemesis:  three;  Numen:  six;  Victoria:  two.  "  ^  pp.  273-274. 

■^  Nemesis:  seven;  Numen:  one;  Victoria:  one.  ^^  pp.  274-275; 

*  Nemesis:  one;  Numen:  four.  of.  pp.  273-274. 
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number  of  soldiers.  It  is  soldiers,  too,  who  are  responsible  for 
numerous  dedications  to  Dolichenus  (six),  Isis  (five),  Aeternus, 
Azizus,  Balmarcodes,  and  Magna  Mater.  Priests  worship  two 
other  deities  besides  Mithras,  namely,  Isis  (five  times)  and 
Dolichenus  (Hkewise  five  times).  Isis  is  honored  by  certain  offi- 
cials; Malagbel  by  scribae  coloniae;^^  Azizus  by  a  custos  armorum 
(1138). 

CelticGods 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  of  a  detailed  treatment  here  of  the 
few  Celtic  deities  to  whom  inscriptions  have  been  dedicated  in 
Dacia. 

Syncretistic    Associations 

Syncretistic  associations  claim  about  a  tenth  of  all  the  dedi- 
cations. Inscriptions  by  men,  women,  free  men,  freedmen,  and 
slaves  bear  the  following  ratio  to  one  another:  1:  %:  1:3:0.  The 
di  deae  are  honored  by  two  classes  which  have  appeared  frequently 
before — soldiers  (five  times)  and  officials  (1060). 


Summary 

If  some  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  inscriptions  without  the 
names  of  their  dedicants  be  included,!^  the  various  classes  of  gods 
will  rank  as  follows:  (1)  the  Roman  gods  (32.7%  of  all  the  dedica- 
tions), (2)  the  Oriental  gods  (21.3%),  (3)  the  Greek  gods  (17.7%), 
(4)  the  Itahc  gods  (10.8%),  (5)  syncretistic  associations  (9.7%), 
(6)  deified  abstractions  (7.4%).  If  the  same  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  inscriptions  be  excluded,  the  result  will  be  the  same 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Italic  gods  and  the  syncretistic  asso- 
ciations will  be  tied  for  fourth  place.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  need 
of  treating  here  either  the  Celtic  gods,  to  whom  but  two  inscrip- 
tions have  been  dedicated,  or  the  deified  emperors,  who  are  really 
not  invoked  in  the  fifty  inscriptions  that  contain  incidental  men- 

11  Rev.  Arch.,  1912,  30.3;  CIL,  iii.  12.580. 

12  Some  3.50  inscriptions  dedicated  to  the  Di  Manes  are  omitted  as  of  no 
significance. 
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tion  of  their  priesthoods.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
relative  importance  of  the  six  kinds  of  gods  among  the  various 
classes  of  worshipers.^^ 

Roman  Oriental  Greek  Italic  Syncretistic  Deified 

gods         gods  gods  gods  associations  abstractions 
(In  per  cent) 

Men 39             16.4  15.1  10.8  11.6  6.7 

Women 26.8        36.6  12.2  4.9  7.3  9.7 

Freemen 39             17.1  15.2  10.3  10.7  7.2 

Freedmen 21            31.5  10.5  5.2  31.5  0 

Slaves 44.4        33.3  0  22.2  0  0 

Total" 32.7         21.3  17.7  10.8  9.7  7.4 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  syncretistic  associations  are  most 
popular  with  the  freedmen  and  that  Oriental  gods  are  preferred 
to  all  others  by  women,  freedmen,  and  slaves. 

Extremely  popular  among  the  men^^  are  Silvanus .  (2) ,  Mithras 
(3),  Hercules  (4),  Fortuna  (8),  and  Mars  (13);  among  the  women 
the  preferences  seem  to  be  Magna  Mater  (1),  Isis  (2*),  Aeternus 
(2*),  Azizus  (2*),  Nemesis  (2*),  and  Juno  (7).  While  in  general 
it  is  true  that  men  have  a  fondness  for  male  divinities  and  women 
for  female,  women  prevail  in  the  worship  of  all  the  Oriental  gods 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mithras.  Men,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  outstanding  as  devotees  of  all  the  other  cults,  if  the  syncre- 
tistic associations  be  excepted.  If  a  statement  may  be  made  about 
the  second  general  classification  of  dedicants,  it  will  be  this: 
among  the  slaves  the  most  popular  deities  are  Silvanus  (1*), 
Minerva  (1*),  Genius  (2*),  Isis  (2*),  Mithras  (2*),  and  Caelestis; 
among  the  freedmen,  Aesculapius  (2),  I.O.M.  Tavianus  (4*),  and 
Malagbel;  among  the  free  men,  all  the  rest.  It  will  be  worth 
while,  finally,  to  list  in  order  of  their  rank  the  twelve  gods  who 
are  most  important  in  Dacia:  Jupiter,  Silvanus,  Mithras,  Her- 
cules, Aesculapius,  Genius,  Diana,  Fortuna,  Nemesis,  Dolichenus, 
Juno,  and  Minerva. 

13  The  Celtic  gods  and  the  deified  emperors  are,  of  course,  omitted.  The 
numbers  indicate  the  percentage  of  inscriptions  dedicated  by  a  particular 
class  of  worshipers  to  a  particular  kind  of  gods  as  compared  with  all  the 
inscriptions  dedicated  by  the  same  class  of  worshipers  to  all  kinds  of  gods. 

1*  The  165  inscriptions  without  the  names  of  dedicants  are  included  here. 

1^  The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  rank  of  the  god  among  all  the 
gods  worshiped  by  a  given  class  of  dedicants  (men,  or  women,  for  example). 
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X 

THE  SITES  OF  THE  INSCRIPTIONS 

In  the  study  of  the  sites  of  the  inscriptions,  in  order  to  avoid 
useless  complexity  only  the  most  important  sites  and  gods  will  be 
treated  and  two  classes  of  divinities,  the  Celtic  gods  and  the 
deified  emperors,  will  be  omitted  (as  above)  as  of  little  moment. 
The  importance  of  various  places  in  the  worship  of  the  different 
classes  of  gods  will  be  determined  by  the  ratio  of  inscriptions 
belonging  to  a  particular  class  of  gods  in  a  particular  place  to 
all  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  gods  in  all 
places.  Apulum,  for  Qxample,  ranks  first  in  the  cult  of  Oriental 
gods  because  it  possesses  more  inscriptions  in  honor  of  Oriental 
gods  than  any  other  city  or  town. 

Apulum 

The  city  of  Apulum,  founded  possibly  by  Trajan,^  became 
eventually  a  colonia  Romana  and,  from  the  year  142  A.D.,  the 
headquarters  of  the  legio  XIII  Gemina.-  It  claims  a  third  of  all 
the  dedications  in  Dacia  and  is  without  a  doubt  the  favorite  seat 
for  the  majority  of  the  gods.  The  Italic  deities,  especially  For- 
tuna,  and  the  Roman  goddess  Juno  seem  to  have  been  worshiped 
more  frequently,  however,  at  Alba  lulia;  four  other  gods,  more- 
over, appear  oftener  in  towns  other  than  Apulum:  Liber  (at 
Thorda),  Nemesis,  I.O.M.  Dolichenus,  and  Malagbel  (all  three  at 
Sarmizegetusa). 

Sarmizegetusa 

Sarmizegetusa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Dacia,  was  made  a 
colonia  Romana  by  Trajan  through  the  agency  of  his  lieutenant 
Terentius  Scaurianus  and  the  legio  V  Macedonica.^    It  is  quite 

'  CIL,  iii.  1004,  d(;dicated  at  Apulum  to  Trajan  during  his  lifetime. 

2  CIL,  iii,  praefatio  ad  Apulum. 

3  CIL,  iii.  1443. 
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certain  that  this  colonia  Ulpia  Traiana  Augusta  Dacica  Sarmizege- 
tusa,  as  it  was  called,  was  named  in  the  third  century  of  our  era 
the  political*  and  religious^  head  for  the  whole  province.  Soldiers 
appear  frequently  in  the  dedications  at  Sarmizegetusa,  as  one 
might  expect  in  a  place  so  near  military  camps,  particularly  the 
camp  at  Apulum.  The  soldiers  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
made  any  fortifications  at  Sarmizegetusa  or  even  to  have  estab- 
lished a  camp  there ;  their  presence  in  the  city  must  be  due  entirely 
to  occasional  public  or  private  business. 

The  city,  which  ranks  a  poor  second  among  the  cities  of  Dacia 
in  number  of  dedications,  claims  about  a  tenth  of  all  the  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  case  of  Oriental  gods  and  deified  abstractions  it  is 
not  far  behind  Apulum  in  popularity;  in  syncretistic  associations 
and  in  Italic  gods,  however,  it  falls  behind  both  Apulum  and  Alba 
luHa;  in  Greek  gods  it  holds  the  same  relative  position  as  Thorda; 
in  Roman  gods  it  surpasses  Thorda  by  a  small  margin.  While 
many  of  the  great  gods  neglect  it  entirely,  Silvanus  (in  particular), 
Magna  Mater,  Azizus,  and  all  the  Greek  gods  except  Aesculapius, 
it  is  the  favorite  seat  of  Nemesis,  Malagbel,  and  Aeternus"^  and  a 
site  scarcely  less  popular  with  Isis,  I.O.M.  DoHchenus,  Numen, 
Aesculapius,  and  Fortuna. 

Alba     Iulia 

Alba  Iulia  is  situated  so  near  Apulum  that  its  cults  are  very 
much  the  same.  It  has  practically  the  same  number  of  dedications 
as  Sarmizegetusa.  It  ranks  second  in  the  case  of  syncretistic  asso- 
ciations and  Roman  gods  and  first  in  the  case  of  Italic  gods 
(Fortuna  is  a  particular  favorite) .  It  is  wholly  lacking  in  dedica- 
tions to  Greek  gods  except  to  Aesculapius  and  to  Liber.  Worthy 
of  special  note,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  Alba  luha  has  fewer 
inscriptions  in  honor  of  Oriental  gods  than  has  any  other  im- 
portant city. 

^  iii,  1454:  241  A.D. 

5  iii,  1209,  1433,  1509,  1513,  etc. 

^  Apulum  shares  this  honor  with  Sarmizegetusa  in  the  case  of  Aeternus. 
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T  H  O  R  D  A 

Thorda  Romana  (known  also  as  Potaissa  or  Patavissa),  like 
Apulum  and  Sarmizegetusa,  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Trajan, 
for  he  would  hardly  have  fortified  the  road  from  Thorda  to 
Napoca  if  he  had  not  already  established  a  permanent  military 
camp  at  the  former  city.^  Most  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  this 
place  have  reference  to  the  legio  V  Macedonica,  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  While  Thorda  is  second  in  Greek  gods  (although 
Aesculapius  is  altogether  neglected),  third  in  Oriental  gods  and 
syncretistic  associations,  and  fourth  in  Roman  gods,  it  has  no 
inscriptions  at  all  in  honor  of  Italic  deities  and  few  in  honor  of 
others.  It  is  second  among  the  worshipers  of  Mithras,  but  com- 
pletely ignored  by  the  devotees  of  Silvanus. 


D  E  V  A 

There  are  still  extant  considerable  ruins  of  the  important 
permanent  military  camp  established  by  the  Romans  at  Deva 
(or  Veczel).  Part  of  the  legio  XIII, ^  the  cohors  II  Flavia  Com- 
magenorum,^  and  other  cohorts  were  stationed  there.  Deva  ranks 
third  in  Italic  gods,  fourth  in  syncretistic  associations,  fifth  in 
Oriental  gods;  in  the  case  of  other  deities  its  position  is  negligible. 
Although  it  is  second  among  the  dedicants  to  Silvanus,  it  has 
apparently  made  no  appeal  at  all  to  the  worshipers  of  the  following 
divinities:  Mars,  Juno,  Fortuna,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Liber,  Mercury, 
Nemesis,  Numen,  Magna  Mater,  Malagbel,  and  Azizus. 


7  CIL,  iv.  1627. 

« iii.  1354,  etc. 

9iii.  1343,  1347,  1355,  1371-4,  1379. 
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Z  A  L  A  T  N  A 

The  presence  of  gold  mines  at  Zalatna  (Ampelum)  is  proved 
quite  definitely  by  the  appearance  in  inscriptions  of  procuratores 
Augusti  aurariaruni^°  and  of  freedmen  and  slaves  of  Augustus 
employed  in  such  occupations  as  the  keeping  of  accounts  (tabu- 
larii,  etc.)-  The  occurrence  of  dedications  by  members  of  the  legio 
XIII  Gemina/^  whose  camp  was  nearby,  may  possibly  indicate 
military  quarters  here  as  well.  Zalatna  claims  a  twentieth  of  all 
the  inscriptions.  It  is  fourth  in  Itahc  gods,  fifth  in  Greek  gods, 
and  sixth  in  all  the  rest.^^  None  of  the  Roman  gods  appears 
except  I.O.M.  and  Silvanus;  none  of  the  Greek  gods  except  Liber 
and  Aesculapius;  none  of  the  deified  abstractions  except  Nemesis. 
The  city  ranks  first,  however,  among  the  devotees  of  I.O.M. 
Dolichenus. 

The  following  table  will  make  clear  the  relative  positions  of 
the  six  important  cities  or  towns  -P 

Apulum  Sarmiz.  Alba  lul.  Thorda  Deva  Zalatna 

Roman  gods 39              9  14.3  8.4  13.6  5.8 

Italic  gods 18.3  11.6  21.6  0  1.6  8.3 

Greekgods 27.1           7.1  5.7  7.1  2.8  4.2 

Abstractions 26.2  19  9.5  2.4  2.4  2.4 

Oriental  gods 27.7  20  3.3  7.7  5.7  2.8 

Syncretistic   associations  28. 6          5.7  22. 9  17.1  5.7  2.8 

Total  dedications 31  11.1  11  7.1  7  5.6 

The  location  of  the  various  cities  may  be  noted  in  the  map  which 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Five  other  towns,  which  together  receive  a  tenth  of  all  the 
dedications,  deserve  mention  here:  Maros-Porto,  Napoca,  Me- 
hadia,  Also-Ilosva,  and  Recka.    Other  places  occur  but  rarely. 

10  GIL,  iii.  1293,  1295,  1298,  1310. 

11  iii.  1294,  1316-1320. 

12  In  deified  abstractions  it  is  tied  for  fourth  place  with  Thorda  and  Deva. 

13  The  numbers  indicate  the  percentage  of  dedications  to  a  particular 
class  of  gods  within  a  given  town  as  compared  with  all  the  dedications  to 
that  class  of  gods  in  all  towns. 
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XI 

THE  METHODS  BY  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  CULTS  WERE 

BROUGHT  TO  DACIA  AND  THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME 

THEY  WERE  PRACTICED  THERE 

In  determining  the  methods  by  which  the  various  cults  were 
brought  to  Dacia  the  testimony  of  soldiers  is  of  prime  importance. 
Soldiers  indeed  are  responsible  for  a  third  of  all  the  dedications 
to  Roman,  Greek,  and  Oriental  gods  and  for  a  fourth  of  all  those 
to  other  gods.  If  they  be  coupled  with  the  numerous  officials  and 
tradesmen  who  form  indispensable  adjuncts  to  any  army,  they 
can  lay  claim  to  a  half  of  all  the  inscriptions  set  up  in  Dacia.^ 
One  should  not  therefore  conclude  that  soldiers  alone  have  made 
dedications;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  other  classes  appear 
■ — merchants,  for  example,  and  private  citizens,  especially  the 
seditious  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province  Asia  who  were 
expelled  by  Trajan  and  brought  to  Dacia  in  105.^ 

Of  the  legions  which  appear  in  Dacian  dedications  the  most 
frequent  in  occurrence  are  the  legio  XIII  Gemina,  which  from 
142  A.D.  had  permanent  quarters  at  Apulum,^  and  the  legio  V 
Macedonica,  which  had  its  camp  at  Thorda.  While  the  former 
engaged  in  campaigns  only  in  the  iznmediate  vicinity  (in  such 
provinces  as  Pannonia),''  the  latter  fought  in  lands  as  far  off  as 

1  The  following  table  will  be  illuminating.  The  numbers  indicate  the  per- 
centage of  inscriptions  dedicated  to  a  particular  class  of  gods  by  certain 
devotees  as  compared  with  all  the  inscriptions  dedicated  to  the  same  class  of 
gods  by  all  worshipers.  Celtic  gods  and  deified  emperors  are  not  included  in 
the  tabulation. 

Soldiers  Officials 

O/  CI 

Roman  gods 32^0  18.0 

Italic  gods 23.0  30.0 

Greek  gods 30.0  21.4 

Abstractions 22.0  26.8 

Oriental  gods 34.0  13.0 

Syncretistic  Associations 26.0  11.3 

2  Cf.  the  inscriptions  by  Commageni,  Palmyreni,  and  Syriaci  in  which 
native  gods  are  invoked. 

3  CIL,  iii.  praefatio  ad  Apulum.      •*  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Enc,  IV,  892-3. 
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Syria  and  Judaea,^  whence  it  undoubtedly  brought  to  Dacia  the 
cults  of  certain  of  the  Oriental  gods.  Three  other  legions  have 
made  dedications:  the  legio  I  Adiutricis,  which  was  sent  to  Spain, 
to  upper  Germany,  and  to  Pannonia,^  the  legio  IIII  Flaviae 
Fehcis,  which  set  up  a  tablet  in  honor  of  Epona,  the  Celtic  god- 
dess of  horses,^  and  the  legio  X  Fretensis,  one  of  whose  soldiers 
made  a  dedication  to  I.O.M.  Dulcenus  (i.e.,  Dohchenus)  upon  his 
return  to  Dacia  from  the  Orient.^  The  cohors  II  Flavia  Com- 
magenorum  (equitata)  is  undoubtedly  at  least  one  of  the  main 
forces  in  the  propagation  of  the  cult  of  I.O.M.  Dohchenus.^  Two 
other  cohorts  deserve  mention  here:  the  IIII  Hispanorum^'' 
(equitata)  ,^1  located  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  at  the  village 
of  Enlakum  in  upper  Dacia,  and  the  II  Hispanorum,  which  en- 
cainped  for  the  most  part  in  northwest  Dacia.^^ 

A  glance  at  the  map  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  will  reveal 
the  probable  way  by  which  most  of  the  gods  entered  Dacia. 
The  cities  in  which  dedications  have  been  found  form  almost  a 
direct  line  which  discloses  quite  plainly  that  the  cults  were  prob- 
ably brought  from  Italy  through  the  great  emporium  Aquileia, 
across  Dalmatia  and  Moesia  and  finally,  by  way  of  Viminacium 
perhaps,^^  into  the  important  centers  of  Dacia.  Except  in  the 
regions  designated  on  the  map  there  are  no  inscriptions  in  Dacia. 
This  absence  of  inscriptions  is  especially  noteworthy  along  the 
Black  Sea,  which  daring  traders  might  have  sailed,  had  they 
wished. 

6  Op.  cit.,  IV,  881-3. 

6  Op.  cit,  IV,  169.  Cf.  CIL,  iii.  1008  (found  at  Alba  lulia) :  FORTVNAE 
AVGVSTAE. 

7  7904  (at  Sarmizegetusa)  in  the  third  century.  In  the  dedication  the  plural 
form  of  Epona  is  used. 

8  7625  (at  Bilak). 

9  Cf.  1355.  Cf.  Rev.  Arch.,  1911,  35  (I.O.M.  DOLICHENO);  Rev.  Arch., 
1903,  65  (lOVI  DOLICHENO?).    See  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Enc,  VII,  274. 

10  See  948  (found  near  the  village  of  Enlakum)  DEO  MARTI;  945  (found 
in  the  same  place)  DIANAE  AVGVSTAE.  See  also  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
Enc,  VII,  302. 

"  Cf.  946;  6257. 

^^'See  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Enc,  VII,  301.  Cf.  6273  MARTI;  1355 
LIBERO  PATRI. 

13  In  101  Trajan  crossed  the  Danube  near  Viminacium  and  set  forth 
against  his  enemies.    Cf.  the  Column  of  Trajan. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  so  far  as  the  inscriptions  can  be 
dated,  no  dedication  has  been  made  to  any  god  in  Dacia  except 
during  the  years  of  Dacia's  existence  as  a  Roman  province. i'*  The 
first  dedication  indeed  appears  some  three  years  after  the  close 
of  Trajan's  second  Dacian  war.  From  this  time  until  200  A.D. 
thirteen  inscriptions  occur;  thirteen  more  appear  between  200  and 
224;  five  from  235  to  244;  four  from  254  to  275.  The  first  Oriental 
god  (I.O.M.  Tavianus)  makes  his  debut  between  139  and  161;^^ 
the  first  deified  emperor  (Divus  Traianus)^^  between  161  and  169. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  but  four  dedications  after  254; 
for,  from  approximately  250  on,  all  the  cults  of  the  Roman  Empire 
began  to  wane  in  the  West  before  the  attack  of  Christianity^^ 
and  not  much  later  the  Romans  lost  the  province  Dacia  for  all 
time. 


1*  Inscriptions  which  can  be  certainly  dated  are  Usted  below:  6273  (site 
unknown):  MARTI  V(ICTORIAE?)  in  108;  1004  (Apulum):  DOMINAE 
ET  DIS  (vel  DEAE):  in  107/117;  1562  (Mehadia):  DIS  ET  NVMINIBVS 
AQVARVM:  circa  150;  940  (Brucla):  DIANAE  AVGVSTAE:  circa  158; 
1061  (Alba  lulia):  I.O.M.  ET  CONSVESSI  DEORVM  DEARVMQVE: 
circa  158;  1299  (Zalatna):  I.O.M.:  in  158;  1078  (Alba  lulia):  I.O.M.  IVNONI 
REG.  MINERVAE:  in  135/160;  1128  (Apulum):  NVMINI  ET  VIRTV- 
TIBVS:  in  138/161;  860  (Apulum):  I.O.M.  TAVIANO:  in  139/161;  1412 
(Aqua):  DIS  FAVENTIBVS  ET  CONCORDIA  IMPP.  (EVENIT  .  .  .  ):  in 
161;  949  (Enlaka):  DIVI  TRAIANI:  in  161/9;  14.50  (Sarmizegetusa) :  DIVO 
VERO:  in  172;  1074  (Apulum):  I.O.M.:  in  183/5;  1111  (Alba  lulia):  SOLI 
INVICTO:  in  183/5;  876  (Thorda):  GENIO  SCHOLARVM:  in  200;  1042 
(Apulum):  I.O.M.:  in  200;  1051  (Apulum):  I.O.M.:  in  205;  1127  (Apulum): 
NVMINIBVS  AVG.  SEVER.  ANT.  ET  GET.  CAES.  ET  DEAE  DIANAE: 
in  198/211;  1564  (Mehadia):  HERCVLI:  in  198/211;  1565  (Mehadia); 
HERCVLI:  in  212/217;  1063  (Apulum):  I.O.M.  ET  CETERIS  DIS  DE.\- 
BVSQVE  IMMORTALIBVS:  in  215;  1070  (Apulum):  I.O.M.  ET  IVNONI 
REG.:  circa  193/217;  1038  (Apulum):  I.O.M.:  in  211/222;  1071  (Alba  lulia): 
I.O.M.  IVNONI  REGINAE  MINERVAE:  in  211/222;  1072  (Alba  luUa): 
VICTORIAE  ANTON  INI  AVG.:  in  211/222;  1129  (Alba  lulia):  NYMPHIS: 
in  211/222;  1086  (Apulum):  I.O.M.  DIVO  FVLGVRALI:  in  22I^;  1139  (Alba 
luHa):  PRIEPO  PANTHEO:  in  235;  7633  (Also-Kosdly) :  DEAE  NEMESI 
REG.:  in  239;  858  (Claudiopolis):  I.O.M.  IVNONI  REGINAE  MINERVAE: 
in  238 /2W,  1017  (Apulum):  GENIO  IMP.  GORDIANI  PII  FELICIS  IN- 
VICTI  AVGVSTI  (PETRONIVS  POLIANVS)  .  .  .  :  in  23S/2W,  1433 
(Sarmizegetusa):  MARTI  AVGVSTO:  in  238 /2U;  1573  (Mehadia):  HER- 
CVLI: in  254;  875  (Thorda):  DEO  AZIZO  BONO  PVERO  CONSERVA- 
TORI:  in  253/260;  1560  (Mehadia):  DIIS  MAGNIS  ET  BONIS  AESCV- 
LAPIO  ET  HYGIAE:  in  260/268;  968  (Dorstadt):  SOLI  INVICTO  MI- 
THRAE:  in  270/275. 

15  860  (Apulum).  '^  949  (Enlaka). 

1^  See  C.  H.  Moore,  "The  Pagan  Reaction  in  the  Fourth  Century,"  in 
Transactions  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Assoc,  L  (1919),  122-24. 
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1.  Q  has  vis  with  omission  of  the  initial  as  frequently.    For 

pollenti  M  has  palenti,  T*  pallenti,  NP  pallente;  V  has 
pellens  in  v.  745,  N  polentia  in  i.  574. 

2.  OQRT^  have  maiestatis  atqiie,  NSTUVZ  maiestatisque,  M 

maiestate   atque,    P   maiestas   atque;   editors   maiestate 
hisque. 

6.  V  has  ortus  for  cretus. 

7.  P  has  sic  for  si.    So  in  iii.  573  OKPTV;  vi.  841  Qi;  i.  968  Q. 

24.  Nemaeus  as  a  proper  adjective  was  sure  to  be  corrupted:  T 

verneus,  FNRST  veniens,  N  venier,  N^  venirer. 

25.  V*  has  abesset  for  obesset. 

27.  P  has  hydria  for  hydra. 

28.  0'  geryonai,   OPV  geryona,  Q  geriona,  T  gerionis,  FNRS 

geryonia. 

29.  30.    The  order  30,  29  is  indicated  in  Tm  and  uncisque  timendae 

unguibus  Archadiae  volucres  is  supplied  also. 

31.    OQNRST*UZ  Thracia,  T^  Thracen,  V  Tracia. 

35.  Oceanum  MPTZ,  oceani  ABCDEGLTm,  atianeum  OQ^FR 
T*V\  atineam  Q*,  atianum  NS,  accianeum  UV*,  aetianum 
S,  accianeum  UV*,  atlanteum  editors.  Litus  OQ,  lictus  V. 
Severa  OQFRSTUVZi,  sonora  ABDEMNPZ*. 
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BOOK   V 

36.  For  noster  FNRS'  have  nostrum.    T  has  quicquam  for  quis- 

quam  T^ ;  v.  934  OMP  quicquam. 

37.  N  has  pempta  for  perempta. 

38.  V  has  Vina  for  viva;  also  T*  v.  991 ;  OQ  vino  v.  993.   The  MSS 

are  about  equally  divided  between  vincta  OQLA*BCDE* 
GPT*UV  and  victa  A'E^FMNRSTiZ.    See  on  iv.  1202. 

40.  T^  scatet  for  scatit.  In  vi.  891  O^P  scatit,  retained  by 
editors. 

43.  U  has  purgatust  which  I  am  incHned  to  keep;  see  on  i.  360  and 

iii.  167,  668. 

44.  All  have  sunt  and  insinuandum. 

47.  T  has  et  for  ac;  so  Z  in  i.  353,  N  472;  S  iii.  436;  N  v.  1102, 
S  1324. 

49.    T  has  quicunque,  V  quicumque  for  qui  cuncta. 

53.  OMPUVZ  iam  mortalibus,  QFNRS  immortalibus.  All  have  e 
for  de  of  Lachmann.  Cf.  on  iv.  59.  Et  mortalibus  TZ^ 
UV  suevit  for  suerit. 

56.  N*  has  creta  for  creata  N^ ;  so  P  ii.  223.  FR  have  docte  for 
doceo. 

58.    V*  has  acri,  V  acer  for  aevi. 

61.  0  has  durari,  V  ducere  for  durare.  P  in  lumen  for  incolumen, 
the  reading  of  most  MSS;  Q  has  vinculum  est.  In  iii.  341 
R  has  in  columnis  and  K  in  409,  415;  K  in  quolumne  220; 
Q  incolomis  iv.  600  and  V  incolomis  vi.  348. 

65.    Q  has  nihil  for  mihi. 

70.  V  nullas  in  tempore  for  nuUo  sint  tempore ;  see  on  iv.  798  and 
V.  623  in  Part  I.    In  vi.  936  V  has  intres  for  sint  res. 

72.  UT*Z  comperit,  N  coepit,  for  coeperit.  PT'  nosci  for  vesci, 
U  seresci. 
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73.    N  has  insinuatiir  for  insinuarit. 

79.  N  omits  libera.    Tm  has  lunam. 

80.  T*morigeras,  T'  morigeram  for  morigera  ad. 

83.    P  has  in  terra  for  interea.  So  Z  iii.  Ill,  P  v.  394,  1410.  Interea 
for  in  terra  P  vi.  770,  261,  PT  398. 

86.  P  sursus  for  rursus. 

88.  P  qiieat  adesse  for  queat  esse. 

90.  T*  omits  nam. 

92.  T  mere  for  tiiere. 

94.  P  quis  species  for  tris  s. 

97.  N  mente  for  menti. 

98.  NS*PV  accidit,  OQN^S'  accidat. 

100.    Ibi  O,  ubi  QFNRST,  tibi  PVZ.    P  has  ibi  for  ubi  vi.  672, 
QK  1218.    For  ubi  for  ibi  see  on  ii.  305. 

102.  Qiiam  OPT*V  for  qua  QT^. 

103.  P^  corrects  mentis  to  mens. 
105.    P*  artis  for  orbis. 

107.    TV  natura,  OTm  furtuna  for  fortuna;  cf.  77. 
109.    P  lucta  for  victa. 

117.  For  que  P  has  quo.    So  OQ*K  ii.  966,  T  iii.  939. 

118.  T*  has  inani  for  immani.    In  v.  .521  Tm  has  si  inania,  Avan- 

cius  se  immania,  OT  summania. 

130.  V  inestque  for  inesse  which  should  be  written  in  esse. 

131.  Certum  et  FNRS  for  certum  ac;  et  for  ac  N  iv.  828.   Crescet 

OQP,  crescit  or  crescat  others.    Insit  Q^FNRS,  inestque 
T^V,  insint  LABCDEG,  inesit  OQ*M,  insit  inestque  T. 
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134.  T^  corrects  quod  to  hoc  and  multa  to  multo.   For  ipsa  V  has 

esse.    T  has  multa  prius  anima  and  Tm  ipsa. 

135.  P  has  et  for  aut. 

138.  L  quom  for  quod. 

139.  Tm  vident  for  videtur. 

147.    N  iUis  for  ulHs;  so  V*  i.  1054,  P  ii.  969. 

149.    V  vis  for  vix;  so  P  i.  733,  K*  vi.  859. 

154.    All  have  tenues  de  corpore  eorum.    I  proposed  tenues  ut 
corpora  eorum  in  vol.  iii.  75. 

158.    T^  corrects  adlaudabile  to  id  laudabile. 

161.  T*  fundatur  for  fundatum. 

162.  PV  omit  vi.  and  V  has  ullam  for  ulla.     M  omits  vi  in  ii.  193. 

166.  P  omits  emoluments 

167.  P  has  quicquid  for  quicquam;  so  Z  i.  338.   NPV  adgredientur 

for  adgrediantur  OQN^V^ 

170.    T^  corrects  gaudere  to  debere. 

173.    P  quis  for  quid.   Tah  OQT*,  talem  T^,  talis  V. 

175.    All  have  an  credo  but  Q*  that  has  anc  credo.    For  ac  Q  has 
hac;  so  NT  v.  1142,  OV  vi.  229. 

179.  FLNP  gestavit  for  gustavit. 

180.  N  non  fuit  for  nee  fuit;  so  M  ii.  1136,  T  v.  309,  PTUV  v.  1024. 

For  numero  V  has  mundo. 

184.  V  condita  for  cognita. 

185.  RV  quidve  for  quidque;  iv.  1136  ve  0*.    In  i.  709  0  has  que 

for  ve  and  P,  iii.  769. 

188.    FR  quae  for  iam. 
191.    All  have  possint. 
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192.    Q  sin  for  si  in  O;  so  T*  i.  234. 

195.  For  the  missing  si  FNRST  supply  nunc  after  iam.  T*  sunt 
for  sint. 

201.  All  have  avidam. 

204.  N*  alias,  Nm  duas. 

207.  V  an  for  ni.  PV  abducat  for  obducat. 

209.  P  possis  for  pressis. 

210.  V*  facundas  for  fecundas.   P  vertens  for  vertentes  and  grebas 

for  glebas. 

211.  V  scimus  for  cimus;  so  J  i.  1212. 

215.  T  aethereus  for  aetherius  T^;  also  V  281.    0^  aethereis  iv. 

391  and  411,  Q}  v.  85. 

216.  For  peremunt  OQ*,  Q^  has  perimunt,  V  promunt. 
219.    T*  terraeque  for  terraque  T^ 

222.    P  has  vero  for  porro. 

225.    QL  profundit,  OF  profudit.   Q  profundit,  O  profudit  vi.  6. 

227.  T  spells  quoi,  SZ*  qui.  Gifanius  read  quoi  in  ii.  17  and 
Munro  in  iv.  51.  For  in  vita  restet  U  has  intrare  et,  V 
invitare  etiam,  Z^  invitare  et;  P  restat;  U  malorum  est. 

229.  The  Italian  MSS  are  hopelessly  corrupt. 

230.  Alme  Q\  arme  OQ*. 

233.  Qui  OQ,  quis  T^U,  quia  V,  et  T. 

235.  Quomodo  T  for  quoniam. 

243.  FR  natura  for  nativa. 

244.  V  partim  for  partis. 

246.    P  principale  for  principiale.   In  ii.  423  NPT  principali. 
248.    OLMPT  memini  for  me  mihi  Q;  FNRSUVZ  memmi. 
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253.  0*V*  spell  exalat,  O^QV^  exhalat.    In  ii.  417  0*J*  exalat, 

OM^Q  exhalat;  iii.  432  exalare  Q;  v.  463  exalant  0*, 
exhalant  O^;  vi.  811  exalant  OK,  exhalent  Q. 

254.  FR  valide  for  validi;  T*  valide  i.  571. 

257.    All  have  alit  but  P  that  has  alii.    See  in  general  on  i.  263. 

260.  P  labatur  for  libatur;  Lambinus  limatur  (cf.  iii.  11).  In  iii. 
213  for  libatum  K*  has  libato,  UV*  labatur. — Z  has  res 
crescit  for  recrescit. 

266.  Q*  verentes,  Q^T^  verrentes,  T*  vertentes. 

267.  OQ  diminuunt,  T  demittunt,  R  diminuitur.    PT  diminui  i. 

613,  NQ  V.  323;  diminuunt  Q*  T  v.  389. 

268.  Q  diditur,  OP  dividitur.    In  iii.  707  T*P  dividuntur. 

269.  P  utrus,  V  intus  for  virus.    Cf.  iv.  1230. 

272.  T  quia  for  via,  and  dettulit  for  detulit  as  in  v.  64  and  1092. 

273.  OPV  quid,  Q  qui. 

274.  FR  mittatur  for  mutatur. 

281.  T*  pargus  for  largus. 

282.  OQ*PZ  regenti,  Q^FMNRST  recenti,  UV  rigenti.    In  ii.  319 

QJ  regenti. 

295.  0*Q  lyclini,  O^UZ^  lychni,  FLNPRT^  lichni,  MSV  lichini, 
Z*  lycheni. 

297.  P  ardere  for  ardore. 

298.  N  instat  for  instant. 

299.  N  instant,  del.    Q},  P  piscant.    P  rupra  for  rupta. 

301.  All  have  celeratur  except  M  that  has  tolleratur. 

303.  PT  sub  ortu  for  subortu.    Cf.  on  iv.  1243. 

309.  For  protollere  of  O,  T*  has  propellere,  T^V  procellere,  P  pro- 
tellere. 
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312.  In  this  very  corrupt  line  OQMSVZ  have  quaerere  proporro 
sibi  cumque  senescere  credas.  T*  has  quaerere  and  cre- 
das,  T^  cedere  and  casu;  PNU  querere,  P  omni,U  om- 
nique. 

315.  T*  finitimaeq.  cadent,  Tm  finiti  neq.  enim. 

316.  N*    praetolerassent,    N^    extollerassent,    Z*  pretolerassent, 

OQZ^  pertolerassent. 

318.  V  ruere  for  tuere. 

319.  V  quod  for  si;  also  T^  in  iii.  843. 

321.  All  have  nativum  or  nativom  (PS).  The  accepted  reading  is 
by  Bernays-nativo  ac. — MNRSUVZ  constant  for  constat. 

326.  P  has  Troianum  for  Thebanum. 

327.  Ti  aliis  for  aHas  T,  P  aliaque,  V  alioque.     For  quoque  T  has 

quot  to  match  tot. 

328.  P  has  utrum  for  virum.    Cf.  iv.  1230. 

329.  T  externis,  T'  aeternis.    T  has  externum  ii.  570,  iii.  990. 

N*  iv.  932  aeterna  for  externa;  P  florerent  for  florent. 
T^  corrects  monumentis  to  monimentis;  OQ  monimenta 
vi.  242. 

330.  V  corrects  summa  to  summat.    So  Q*  in  ii.  488;  Q  summet 

V.  1226. 

334.    V  omits  organici  supplied  by  Vm.  Z*  multo. 

337.    P  cernere  for  vertere. 

342.    M  omnes  for  amnis. 

358.  Figitur  T*PS*N*,  frangitur  N^T,  fungitur  OQNmSm.  So  P 
figitur,  iii.  813. 

362.        For  qui  OQN^S*,  NS^  have  quis. 

368.    P  cernere  for  corruere. 
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371.  OT  exspargi,  NPV  expargi,  Q  exspergi.    Q  defigit  for  deficit. 

V  qui  for  quo. 

372.  N  possint  for  possunt.   Also  T  i.  1081,  N  ii.  775,  T^N  iv.  527, 

MNiRSTUV  V.  667,  P  vi.  624. 

379.  N*  vites  for  vires. 

381.  Q  nequamquam,  P  nequicquam. 

386.  F  ultroque  for  ultraque. 

393.  The  Italians  supply  inter  se  after  rebus;  UV*  omit  with  OQ 

396.  OQ*NRSTUV*  ambens,  MP  ambiens,  Q^Vi  lambens.  Ov.  M. 
ii.  209,  ambusta  nubila,  calls  for  a  word  connected  with 
the  action  of  fire;  see  Vol.  ii.  128. 

406.  For  vera  nimis  of  Q,  0*  has  ver  animis,  OiNPT*V*  veris 
animis,  T^  vero  animis. 

408.  P  sinit  for  sunt. 

409.  P  revinctae,  V  revicta  for  revictae.   For  the  confusion  of  the 

simple  verb  see  on  iv.  1202. 

410.  P  has  correntibus  for  torrentibus. 

412.  This  line  was  discussed  above  at  ii.  278  and  in  Vol.  iii.  81. 
UT^  have  urbis,  Vm  urbes,  V*  undas,  the  others  undis. 

415.  For  constiterunt  PT  have  constituerunt,  V  constiterint.  N 
has  vini  for  vim. 

420.  NPT  quaeque  suo,  and  T^  suo  atque.    Cf.  on  i.  1022. 

424.  N  percita,  V  consita  for  concita. 

426.  N  possint  for  possent;  cf.  on  v.  191. 

427.  OP  spell  volgata,  V^  vulgata. 

429.    U  has  coniuncta,  most  conventa;  see  Vol.  ii.  129. 

434.    NT  agree  with  Macrobius  in  reading  nee  aer  for  neque  aer. 
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441.  V^  has  correctly  vias  with  Q^;  OQ*PV  via.  PV  pondere,  V^ 
pondera. 

454.  T*  kimina  for  lunam  Tm.    In  iv.  395  Q*  has  lumine  for 

luna  Q^ 

455.  N  a  levibus  for  e  O*,  ex  O'Q.    In  ii.  451  all  have  ex;  cf.  on 

iii.  244. 

458.    V  has  si. 

473.  P  has  ut  for  nee. 

474.  V  fierent  for  fuerimt. 

479.    T^  moveant  nos  for  moveantur;  suggested  by  nobis  in  478. 

484.    P  legebant  for  cogebant. 

489.    For  volabant  TV^  have  valebant,  V*  volebant,  P  solebant. 

495.  P  coniecto  for  concreto.  Brieger  read  concreta  for  coniecta 
in  ii.  1061. 

503.  Naugerius'  commiscet  is  usually  read  for  commisci  of  OQN 

RSTV,  commissa  P,  commisti  sunt  M,  commixti  sunt  U. 
For  haec  T^  has  et. 

504.  V  sunt  for  sinit. 

509.    T*  notibus. 

516.  NT*  eadem  for  eodem.  V  incendere  for  intendere.  For 
haustra  or  austra,  T*Sm  transtra,  Tm  plaustra,  Nm  sic 
rastra. 

533.    Nm*P  have  pedetenti,  Nm^  pedetentim. 

537.  T*  actam  for  aptam.  T  has  acta  for  apta  in  ii.  523.  In  vi. 
357  apta  by  Turnebus  is  read  for  acta  OQNPT,  alta  V. 

549.  S*  videmus  for  videntur  and  also  videmus  for  videtur  in  v. 
578.    Q  has  videmus  for  videntur  in  iv.  392. 

570.  Possibly  fulgent  of  all  MSS  is  exceptionally  transitive  here 
in  the  meaning  'irradiate.' 
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571-574  are  omitted  in  UV. 

575.    For  notho,  N*  has  noto  and  Nss  vento. 

584.  Most  editors  read  qiiantaque  quantast  of  Eichstadt;  Diels, 
after  Lotze,  quantaque  tanta  quoque.  OQ*  quanto  quo- 
que  quantast,  V*  quanta  quoque  sint  tanta,  T  quando 
quoque,  ETNRS  quantaque  sunt  tanta.  NS  interpolate 
quanta  quoque  haec  fuat  hinc  nobis  videatur  (indatur  S) 
in  alto.  ABCDEGLP  quanta  quoque  quanta  sunt  hinc 
nobis;  UVm  quantaque  sit  tanta  hinc;  T  haec  fuit  hinc. 
Cf.  Vol.  iii.  84. 

586.  The  missing  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  written  horum  in 
FRST,  illos  V.  The  vulgate  ignes  of  Marullus  is  sup- 
ported by  ignes  in  585. 

600.  Perhaps  collectus  should  be  read  for  coniectus. 

601.  T  confiuat  corrected  to  confluit. 

602-605  are  omitted  in  UV. 

613.  QNmSm  aestiferi  ut  tantum,  ON*PS*UV  aestiferi  utantur, 
T^  aestiferum  tantum,  M  aestiferi  notantur.  T  absurdly 
corrects  exaugeat  to  exaudiat. 

623.  T  terras,  T^  terram,  V  terris. 

625.  P  atris  for  acris. 

628.  TV  multum,  P  multon  for  multo. 

634.  T*  parantur,  Tm  feruntur. 

658.  V  inde  for  ille. 

677.  N  fuerant  for  fuerunt;  also  NPV  v.  878. 

679.  Other  readings  for  consequc  and  consequiae  are  consequae  V, 
consequa  FNRST,  consequar  U,  consequare  M,  conse- 
quitur  Tm.  Cf.  Vol.  iii.  87.  Tm  has  consequitur  quoque 
iam  series,  FNT  consequa  nam  est  iam  rerum  ex,  S  con- 
sequa natura  est  iam  rerum,  Sm  quoque  venit. 
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680.    N  libet  corrected  to  licet.    Lucr.  does  not  use  libet.     ■ 

686.  V  omits. 

687.  V  iibi  iam  for  ubi  anni;  P  uUi  anni. 

690.  I  now  think  that  caekim  should  be  changed  to  caeli  with 
Marullus,  and  that  the  line  should  read  distinet  aequato 
caeli  discrimine  metas,  sc.  sol  supplied  from  692. 

692.    OQNPRT*  contudit,  STiUV  contundit,  M  contondit. 

705.    N  has  pertusa. 

750.  Florere  queant  T*Sm\  florere  poscant  Nm^Sm^  florem  pos- 
cant  F,  all  arising  from  flere  or  fieri  for  fieri;  UV  fluere. 

764.  P  has  a  remarkable  reading-menstruandum  rigidas  compera- 
biliter.  N  has  undas  corrected  to  umbras.  In  vi.  864 
OQK  have  undis  for  umbris  P. 

770.  The  temptation  to  write  perrexit  for  per  exit  was  too  much 
for  P. 

779.    T  clam,  Tm  clara. 

782.    All  have  credunt. 

791.  TV  substulit,  a  refinement  of  sustuKt.  In  v.  458  T  corrects 
to  sustulit.    V  has  corda  for  saecla. 

800.  T  places  800  after  792  which  ended  in  coorta  like  799. 

802.  For  ova  of  0,  Q  has  qua,  PV  quare  linquebant. 

808.  S*  veteri  terram  for  uteri  terram.    TN^  Sm  terrae  in. 

810.  T^  petescens. 

813.  Ti  semina. 

814.  Vm  laete  for  lacte;  cf.  on  v.  885  Part  I. 

815.  Alimenti  OQAiET;  alundi  A*BCDE*GL. 
827.  Ti  distulit  for  destitit. 
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828.    N*P  aestus  for  aetas;  cf.  on  v.  809  Part  I. 

833.  Crescit  OQ,  concrescit  Tm.  Contemptibus  ON*PRT*,  con- 
teptibus  NmSm,  contemptilibus  MS*UVm,  contempt- 
ibilis  V*. 

835.  P  ex  alioque  alius  status. 

836.  All  MSS  have  nequeat.    Ut  is  omitted  in  R.    Cf.  Vol.  iii.  93. 

837.  T  omits  this  line.   For  tum  P  has  eum,  V  cum. 

844.  T*  fumere.  OQ  etc.  volet,  RST*  valet.  Foret  of  Lambinus 
is  the  accepted  reading. 

849.  T  debent  for  debere  and  so  Wakefield.    V  de  re. 

852.  0*P  manere.    All  have  remissis. 

853.  P  coniugi. 

854.  Qui  metuent  OQNPRST*UV,  quels  nectant  Tm. 
858.  Dapis  V. 

864.  Levis  omnia  PV. 

865.  Uteri  non,  T*. 
869.    Sine  V. 

872.    AcT. 

881.  At  T^  for  hinc.  Paribus  NRS  for  parvis;  non  par  Tm  Diels; 
non  sit  pars  OQNST*,  ut  non  pars  UV,  sint  pars  M,  sit 
par  R.    I  read  hinc  illinc  par,  vis  ut  sat  par  esse  potissit. 

884.  T  acquis.    Nam  is  omitted  in  OMPT.    Numero  S. 

885.  N*Mon.   quaerit  for  quaeret.      PV*  animarum,  V^  mani- 

marum. 

888.  All  have  puerili.  V  vero;  UV  iuventus.  Aevo  should  be 
taken  twice,  with  both  puerili  and  aevo.  So  corpus  in  iv. 
1193,  et  ii.  408. 

897.    P  imis. 
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898.  P  omits  eadem. 

901.  Ardua  flamma  NR.    V  saeva  for  fulva. 

902.  P  terrere. 

903.  T  incertos  for  in  terris. 
906.  Uferox. 

909.  Nisus  T*WS'  for  nixus.    Cf.  on  iv.  906. 

910.  T*  efficiat,  Tm  afficiat;  for  effutiat. 
914.  Ponere  Q^T^V,  pondere  OQ*T*  etc. 
921.  T  iacta  for  laeta  Tm. 

923.  All  have  sed  si;  I  read  sed  sibi  with  Purmann.   Cf.  on  iii.  183. 

924.  T*  foedera  discrimine.    N*  servet,  N^  servat. 

942.    For  logic  Bentley  read  pluria  for  plurima.    Liicr.  always  has 
the  form  plura. 

945.    Vocabant  Q*T*,  vacabant  Q^T^,  vocabat  K,  dicebant  Tm. 
Cf.  i.  520  vacaret  O^SU,  vocaret  QJ;  i.  369  vacamus  J. 

947.  Claricitatiate  OQK^LNPS,  clarior  accitat  FRT,  clarior  ate 

Nm,  invitat  FmN^S,  clarior  arritat  Sm^,  clam  iuvat 
aestate  UV^;  other  readings  are  illegible.  Claricitat  late 
is  by  Bosius. 

948.  Nota  vagis  OQKLNP,  nota  magis  MRTUV,  noctivagi  Tm. 

949.  For  e  scibant  T  and  Camb.  excibant,  N  e  scribant,  N^  ex- 

scribant,  F  exibant. 

961.    V  vincere  for  vivere. 

968.  T  mutabant,  Tm  vitabant. 

969.  Subus  OQK,  suibus  Camb.  NPTV. 

977.    Parvis  QiFLN*STm,  per  vis  OQKPUV,  pueris  WSmf. 
985.    Setigeri  T. 
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995.  Ulcera  QiFNEST,  vicerat  OQ,  viscera  MPUVS  viserat  V. 

996.  OrtumTV. 

997.  Germina  U.    Scaeva  N. 

1001.  Lidebant  0*Q  Diels,  ledebant  O^PV,  laedebant  NRSTU. 

Utrosque  P. 

1002.  All  have  nee. 

1006.  This  may  mean  'the  ship's  accursed  way  lay  hid  in  dark- 
ness.' The  latest  conjecture  is  by  Postgate  (Mnem.  .34, 
387)  accepted  by  Rouse,  naviregi. — Dig.  43,  12,  14  ait 
praetor  'iterque  navigii  deterius  fiat.'  Hoc  pro  naviga- 
tione  positum  est.  Immo  navigium  solemus  dicere  etiam 
ipsam  navem — navigii  appellatione  etiam  rates  conti- 
nentur.  Cf.  Rutil.  Nam.  i.  541  and  Keene's  note.  The 
description  in  Ovid  Met.  i.  132  sq.  follows  Lucretius, 
e.g.  132  vela  dabant  ventis  nee  adhuc  bene  noverat  illos 
navita.  For  improba  cf.  Sen.  Med.  325  of  the  Argo,  for 
caeca  Plin}^  Epist.  iv.  30,  10  libramentum  abditum  et 
caecum,  for  ratio  Cic.  Div.  i.  115  vatium  ratio  est.  The 
thought  is  in  Eurip.  Hel.  1484  86\io<i  rj  vavKKi^pia. 
See  vol.  vii.  266. 

1010.  Turgebant. 

1011.  T  pelius,  Tm  Mon.  pelles,  N  peluis,  F  pelvis,  L  pellus. 

Ernout  thinks  pelleis  is  the  proper  spelling  here  (Rev. 
Phil.  42,  163). 

1013.  Cognita  sunt  is  in  all  MSS.    Cognoscere,  sexual,  occurs  in 

Ovid  Met.  ix.  452,  Stat.  Achil.  ii.  229;  cf.  S.  August. 
Serm.  244,  12  complexus  maritalis.  Some  synonym  of 
conubium  is  demanded. 

1014.  V  inolescere. 

1015.  Tm  V  algida. 

1019.    Amicitiam  QT',  amacitiem  T,  amicitiem  OF. 
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1020.    All  have  violare. 

1023.    Misererier  QAiD^EiFU,  miserier  OABCDELPV  Mon.    T^ 
omnium. 

1027.    Foeda  Nm  for  saecla. 

1033.    Vis  OQLNSTi,  vim  S^UV,  vi    FNmRT,  in  N>,  vique  Sm. 
Suam  OQ,  suas  T\  sua  NmRST. 

1035.    Natus  enim  petit  V.   Infessus  O^QiMNPS,  infestus  QFNm 
RSm,  infensus  TUVMon. 

1038.    Vixtlam  Q,  vix  iam  Oetc,  cum  iam  N,  quoque  iam  FR,  cum 
ipsi  UV\  cum  sint  G,  fuerint  L. 

1053.  Om.  UV.   Facile  si  OQM,  faciles  FNRS,  facile  sine  que  P. 

1054.  Om.  U. 

1056.    UV  esset,  Vm  instat. 

1058.    All  have  varias.    Vm  vocarit. 

1064.  All  have  premunt.  Diros  T;  cf.  on  v.  944,  Part  I.    Dura  P, 

dira  Pm  iv.  1046. 

1065.  OQP  rabie,  FN  rabies.    OQLMP  stricta,  FNRSTU  dis- 

tricta,  V  distracta.    All  have  minatur. 

1069.  P  suspensi. 

1070.  Gannitu  Q,  cannitu  OR,  tinnitu  P. 

1073.  \'  enim  for  item  Vm. 

1074.  T  iuvencus,  PT'  iuventas. 

1075.  Pinnigeris  acuit  P,  pinnigenis  init  V,  hinnit  Vm. 

1076.  All  have  sub.  N  fremitu. 

1077.  Tum  and  init  V. 

1082.  Praedataque  0*Q,  praedaque  O^LMNPTiUV,  proeliaqlio  T. 

1083.  T  immutant.    Partis  Vm. 
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1087.  Variis  0*Q,  varii  O^Vi,  varias  P,  varies  V. 

1094.  All  have  insita. 

1095.  All  have  vaporis. 
1097.  T'  ramis. 

1103.  Quando  UV. 

1105.  All  have  magis  in.    M  priore. 

1106.  All  have  et  igni. 

1110.  Divisum  RT,  divise  S,  divisim  F,  divisos  Sm,  divisi  N.   Ut 
quisquis  haberet  FNRS.   Eluere  V,  dededere  Vm. 

1114.  N  humorem. 

1125.  Ictus  V,  ictas  P. 

1126.  Invia  ABCDEGL,  invia  et  UV,  invidia  OQA*EiF.    Con- 

temptus  T. 

1129.  V.  siet. 

1131.  Invidiae  and  fulmina  T. 

1133.  Repetuntque  OP,  repertum  T. 

1136.  TViacebant. 

1138.  Praeclarum  OQ  etc.,  si  clarum  A*BCDEGLP. 

1139.  Lucebat  OPV,  lugebat  Q.   In  iv.  315,  0*  lugidus,  OUucidus. 

1141.  R  facem. 

1142.  Ac  Q,  hac  ONPTV. 

1143.  Partum  T.   Recreare  0*QABCELP,  creare  OiAiDE^FGUV. 

1147.  Tlege. 

1152.  U  circurretit.    Aenim  is  U,  relite  nimis  MV.    Iniuriarum 
OQP,  iniuria  O'Qi. 

1162.  N  pervulgant. 
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1168.  P  novita. 

1174.  N  aptis. 

1177.  Pvictos. 

1179.  Om.  UV. 

1184.  V  anni;  N  cemebat. 

1191.  P  noctis  vagaeque. 

1193.  Diels  changes  rapidi  to  rabidi;  see  on  iv.  712. 

1195.  OQP  acervas.    In  iv.  661  Q  has  acerva. 

1198.    All  have  ulla,  Lactantius  uUa  est;  write  ullast.    OQP  vela- 
tumst,  NTV  velatum  est,  vulgatum  Lact. 

1200.  N  ubi  for  nee. 

1206.  T  evenit.  V  meatus. 

1209.  NT  ecquae,  A^ET  ecqiie;  neque  OQABCDEGLPUV. 

1210.  N*  versat. 

1212.  NPTV  et  quaenam. 

1213.  PT  et  quae. 

1214.  T  possunt.   Et  taciti,  most  MSS;  et  tanti  P. 

1218.  PL  tui  nova  nimis. 

1219.  P  enim  for  cui  non. 

1220.  Fulmini  0*Q,  fulmine  OTPTV,  fulmen  N.   Terribili  F. 
1222.  P  nam. 

1224.  Most  MSS  have  nequod;  T  nee  quod,  M  nee  quot. 

1227.  Clausis  OABCDEGLP,  classis  QFUVm,  clausus  V. 

1232.  Aqua  daleti  OPU. 

1241.  U  repertust  as  usual;  see  on  ii.  668. 
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1244.  O*  caelo,  the  others  caeli.  Perhaps  caelo  e  should  be  read: 
vi.  257  e  caelo  demissum.  The  postposition  of  e  may  be 
excused  by  the  harshness  of  seu  e.  E  is  postponed  sev- 
eral times  after  quibus,  and  frequently  after  an  adjective 
where  the  noun  follows.  It  is  omitted  in  many  places; 
see  on  iv.  157. 

1253.  Horribihs  O^MNPSUV,  horribili  0*NmSi;  sonitus  OQ*MN 
PSTU,  sonitu  Q^NmSi.  Altis  OFNRSUVMon.;  altas 
QiQM. 

1258.  All  have  terras;  Lachmann  terra,  Lambinus  terris.  Al- 
though Lucr.  uses  terris  often  for  metrical  convenience 
(vi.  449,  589,  630,  etc.)  yet  he  sometimes  has  the  form 
to  indicate  many  quarters  of  the  globe  (vi.  633). 

1260.  Tiubebant. 

1261.  N  cunque. 

1262.  P  ros. 

1265.    Q  procundendo,  N  providendo,  P  producendo. 

1267.  Dolaret  OQABCEGLP;  dolare  et  QA^DrNRST;  dolare 
levare  MU. 

1273.    Nam  OQNPRSTUV  cf.  1250,  1330;  nee  M. 

1279.  All  have  repertum. 

1280.  Laudibus  Q'Nm,  claudibus  OQP,  cladibus  N.     Mortaleis 

Q*  Ernout,  mortales  OQ^    Mortaleis  is  not  found  else- 
where in  the  MSS.   V  honores. 

1282.    T  parte;  also  in  vi.  70. 

1284.    V  liquorum. 

1290.  Vasta  OQA'EiF,  fasta  ABCLP,  facta  E,  festa  UV.  0* 
serevant  for  serebant. 

1294.    P  salcis. 

1296.    V^  dubii;  1296-97  are  written  on  the  margin  of  V. 
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1297.  V  que  igni  for  in  equi. 

1298.  T  dexteraque. 

1302.  QiNRST  lucas,  OQ*MPU  cas,  V^  castris,  U  cas  and  a  blank 

space.    MU  turrico;  tetros  OQAFNSV,  torporet  et  ros 
BCDEGL,  corpore  et  ros  P. 

1303.  N  aquimanus. 

1309.  T  suos,  and  Q^  sues  for  suos  in  1323.    N^  scaevos,  and  N 

scaevis  1311,  scaevi  1314,  scaeva  1327. 

1310.  Parthi,  Camb. 

1318.    V*  imitata,  Vm  immutatur,  0  inritata.    V  faciebant. 
1320.    Diripiebant  QFN^PMon.,  deripiebant  ON.    See  on  ii.  198. 

1322.  P  adflixae  for  adfixae;  cf.  on  iv.  1081.    N  variis. 

1323.  M  lactabant  for  iactabant.   In  576  0  lactat,  1066  R  lactant 

for  latrant;  ii.  823  O  lactare,  ii.  36  U  lacteris;  v.  1068 
all  lactant. 

1330.  M  transversas.   All  but  Q  have  dentibus.    Sm  adictus,  Fm 

dentibus  ictus.    Auctus  NRSUV,  adauctis  M,  adauctus 
OQP. 

1331.  T  inventa  and  vento  se  tecta;  P  vento  se  recta,  V  ventose 

erecta. 

1336.    N  tumultum. 

1340.  Q}T'  fata  for  facta. 

1341.  Tadiutor. 

1343.  V  nedumque. 

1344.  T  contemnere.   In  ii.  488  V  contendere,  QJ  contempnere. 

1347.  T  saepe,  T^  spe. 

1348.  P  unam  dare.    T^  periret. 
1351.    PV  Lamb,  parantur. 
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1352.  V  lenia  for  levia;  ii.  451  U  lenibus,  458  UT  lenibus,  iv.  1009 
P  levi,  V.  1380  V  lenia,  vi.  913  P  lenibus,  1073  V  lene, 
llTOPlene. 

1368.    All  have  terra;  Lachm.  terram.   Write  terrae? 

1377.    T  errant  for  ornant;  cf.  currere  1374. 

1382.    S  clara. 

1386.  All  have  reperta.  Could  perita  be  read?  Virg.  Eel.  x.  32 
cantare  periti.    I  proposed  repleta  in  vol.  iii.  106. 

1389.  ONP  eruit;  Q^  erigit  and  N  also  in  1455. 

1391.  QN  saciate,  T  satiata,  V  satiare.    All  have  omnia. 

1397.  V  dulcibus  and  cachinnis. 

1402.  N  patrem. 

1405.  Somno  OQ  etc.,  somni  M.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  69  solatia  sorti 
bellorum  mactabat  equos. 

1407.    RaucoV. 

1409.    Numeris  FLM. 

1424.    V  vitas. 

1428.  N  aucta.  Apta  is  usually  read  for  aucta  in  555,  and  in  558 
MTm  have  aucta. 

1436.  Magnum  et  AiE^FNT. 

1439.  P  cetera  for  certa. 

1442.  S  velivolos,  S^  velivolum. 

1445.  V  post  sunt. 

1448.  All  have  culturas ;  perhaps  it  should  be  changed  to  culturam. 
Lucr.  has  no  objection  to  the  repeated  consonant:  vi.  615 
mirum  mare. 

1451.  M  politos.  Polita  of  Bergk  and  Diels  is  the  easiest  emenda- 
tion, but  why  does  it  not  appear  in  some  MS?  Haver- 
camp  wrongly  ascribes  polita  to  OQ. 
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1.  0*Q  frugiparos,  O^NPTV  friigiferos. 

2.  0*P  dididerunt,  T  disdederunt,  NV  diidederunt. 

11.  MPT  qua.  All  have  possent.  Plainly  the  subject  was  thought 
to  be  mortales  with  eis  supplied  with  consistere;  cf.  vol. 
iii.  108. 

13.    OMP  excolere,  FNRSTUV  extollere,  Q  excellere. 

15.  0  etc.  querellis,  P  querelas. 

16.  P  infestus.    OQMT  coget,  MNPRSTUV  cogi  et.    All  have 

querellis  or  querelis.    Munro's  sine  uUa  in  15  makes  good 
sense. 

17.  NV  intellexit.   All  have  fas. 

24.  Lactantius  has  hominum  for  igitur  and  it  is  also  in  Vat.  1610, 

a  miscellaneous  collection. 

25.  Torpedinis,  Vat.  1610,  but  Lactantius  cupidinis. 

27.  Lact.  and  Vat.  1610  limite. 

28.  P  posses.   0*Q  recta,  OTTMon.  recto;  see  vol.  ii.  140. 

29.  V  floret,  V^  foret. 

30.  All  have  fluerit  for  fieret,  Susius.    In  ii.  1062  Q^  fluerent,  O 

fierent,  Q*K  flerent,  T  voleret. 

32.    P  acturi  and  doceret. 

48.  RTSm  exultant,  N  exultam,  M  exutant,  RTU  exhirtant.  Ut 
omnia  V. 

51.  OQ*PV  montibus  for  mentibus.    P  pavidi. 

55.  P  regni. 

63.  V  domino  satis  assistunt. 

64.  Miseris  OQNTV;  miseri  v.  88. 

68.  O^L  longeque,  0*QN  longique.  Q'FY'  remittis,  OQ*PTV*, 
remitti. 
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71.  All  have  oderunt.   O^Q^  violari,  0*Q*  violaris,  P  molari. 

73.  T  in  pace.    0  queetus,  others  quietus. 

76.  Om.  R. 

80.  P  quid. 

82.  Em  F  tornanda. 

83.  Superum  caelique  A^ETNRST;  caeli  terraeque  U. 

88.  OQ  partim,  T^  Ernout  partem. 

92.  0*Q  praescribita,  O^  praesribta,  P  praescripta,  Nm  quae 
scripta.  OQ  callis,  P  tollis.  All  have  ac  for  ad;  ii.  449 
ad  QS  953  ad  K. 

102.  OT  tamen,  Q  tarn. 

103.  Q^F  lapides,  OQ*PTV  pepides.    LU  acugna,  PV  ac  rigna. 
105.    V  tam  for  nam;  cf.  on  iii.  41. 

107.  S  nubes,  S^  nives. 

118.  P  diversos.   FMPRSTUV  tractum. 

120.  N  ducit. 

123.  OP  maxime.    P  dissoluisse. 

124.  PV  tum  for  cum;  T  quom.    See  on  iv.  294. 

128.  Conminuit  O*,  comunuit  Q,  commovit  O^FNPTVMon. 

129.  All  have  missa. 

131.    Most  MSS  saepe  ita  dat  parvum;  T  saepe  vadat  parvum. 

135.  T  caurus,  V*  tauri,  Sm  aquilonis. 

136.  OQF  dant,  UV  clam,  om.  L. 

138.    P  perscindant,  T  perfundant.   0^  perfringens,  0*  perfingens, 
Q  perfrigens,  T  perstringens. 

141.    OT  arbusta  evolvens,  0*Q  arbusta  volvens,  P  arbuste  vol- 
vens ;  V  arbuste,  V^  arbusta. 
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145.    Nube  O^NPTVEmout,  nubi  OQ.    All  have  nube  in  203;  cf. 
on  ii.  520. 

149.  T  stringit.   All  have  propter. 

151.  T*  recepte. 

154.  MUVmQm  ulla,  OQPV  vita,  FRST  ina,  N  ma. 

156.  N  caeli,  Nm  geli. 

158.    0  artum,  T  altum,  V  confertum — arcum.    In  277  all  have 

alto. 

160.  Fulget  PRTV.    In  174  V  has  fulget. 

162.  PV  lapidis  aut. 

165.  N^  fiilgura,  also  proposed  by  Goebel.    P  quam  semper. 

166.  P  visu. 

172.  T  concursus. 

179.  All  have  qiiiescit. 

182.  P  micantia,  V  luctantia. 

186.  T  aliis  alios. 

187.  V  inferre. 

190.  N  transversas.    M  simulata. 

191.  U  astandMin  V.  651.  OQ*PS*  culata.   It  is  hard  to  explain 

the  reason  for  the  reading  of  FNRSmT  procul  alta  vide- 
bis,  and  of  S*  aut  leti.    M  has  ac;  cf.  on  ii.  1017. 

192.  All  have  superna,  and  also  in  942. 

208.  O^NPTV  color  for  colos. 

209.  Quippe  etenim  QiNRSTUV,  quippe  enim  OQLMP.    In  vi. 

271  Q*  has  enim. 

210.  V^  rugeant. 

211.  P  contorsit. 
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214.    V  fulcit  and  U  in  218. 

219.  FNRS  quod  sit  natura;  quod  om.    OQMPUV;  quali  edd. 

Quali  is  not  omitted  elsewhere:  it  is  supplied. first  in  the 
Aldine  of  1500.  Lamb,  says  that  he  found  quasi  in  an 
unnamed  MS  and  Wakefield  saj^s  that  quali  is  read  in 
the  Cambridge  MS. 

220.  M  declarat.    T  mixta  vapore;  PR  vapore. 

221.  Tolentis. 

223.  OQMP  se,  NST  sese,  FRSm  per  se,  UV  seque;  Voss  edd. 
saepe.    In  ii.  317  J*  has  sae. 

226.  OQLP  montibusque,  NRSTU  motibus  atque,  M  motibusque, 

V  montibus  atque;  Aldine  of  1500  edd.  mobilibusque. 

227.  OP  absistere. 

228.  P  validi;  does  this  point  to  valide?   Neither  valide  nor  valde 

is  in  the  Lucretian  vocabulary  and  the  adjective  is  not 
used  elsewhere  with  fulmen.  Valide  was  read  by  Pius, 
the  Verona  of  1486,  Fabri,  and  Gifanius.    See  on  v.  254. 

234.  All  have  ut.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  the  ed.  pr.  and  those  of 
1486,  1495,  and  1500. 

237.  0*Q  tellens,  O^  etc.  tollens.  Pollens  of  Lamb,  is  most  prob- 
able. 

242.    Most  MSS  commoliri,  T  commoHrier.    All  have  ciere. 

245.  P  neque  imprimis. 

248.  OQAiE^F  extructis,  ABCDEGLUV  extractis. 

250.  All  have  tunc. 

253.  T  morata  and  Sm  283  where  S  has  cohorta  for  coruscis. 

258.  OQNT  et  fertus,  P  et  fretus,  M  et  tenebris  fertur,  RS  et 
fertur,  UV  aethereis  tenetur.   T  attrahit. 

272.  OQP  semine  haec  dere,  NT  semina  hac  de  re,  V  semina  ferre 
cavas. 
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281.  OQ  gravis  venti  vis,  NT  vis  venti  vel  gravis,  P  gravis  ventum 
insigni,  S  vis  venti  lit  gravis  ignis,  R  vis  venti  vel  gravis 
ignis,  UV  gravibus  ventis,  M  in  ubi  percaluit  gravis 
ventvnn  insigni. 

286.    OQ  videantur,  P  videamiir. 

290.  Q^NSV^  concussu,  O^QN^PS^V  concursus,  OT  concussus. 

291.  FNT  omnis  ita  ut,  V^  omnibus  ut. 

292.  All  have  revocare,  retained  by  Giussani  and  Bailey.   In  i.  266 

J*  has  revocare. 

293.  NT  tanto. 

296.  OT  incedit  that  may  be  right;  cf.  on  iv.  236.  Q^NRSTUV 
vahdam,  OQMP  valida;  cf.  vol.  iii.  114. 

311.    NPpertulit. 

315.  S  ferris,  M  terris,  Q^  ferri  est;  est  om.  UTV.  0*  seciiis,  PV 
sentius,  U  saucius,  Vm  segnius.  T  illud,  OQMPV  ille, 
FNRSiUV  ilia. 

320.  All  have  ex.  S*  quo,  S^UV  qua,  Q  que.  T  tanta  vis,  P  tanta 
innisa,  M  tanta  om.  vi.  M  immissa,  UV  nixa. 

332.  OQ  rara  ABCDELP  ara,  G  atra,  UV  strata,  E^F  aperta,  A^ 
operta. 

334.    NT  haesit  at,  P  haec  sit  at;  V  ceH  volat. 

347.    OPVincedunt. 

349.  OQ  etc.  transviat,  R  transitat,  vulg.  transvolat.   See  vol.  iii. 

115. 

350.  0*N  perfigit,  Q  perfrigit,  O'MPRSUV  perf regit;  see  on  iv. 

1081. 

356.  O^Q  dissoluunt,  0*  dissoluont;  i.  764  OQ  dissoluuntur,  K  dis- 
soluontur. 

359.    UV  temporibus  seris. 
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365.  All  have  nobis;  opus  est  nobis  means  that  we  find  cold  and 

heat  to  be  necessary,  but  he  does  not  mention  water  also 
until  378.  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  bolts  of  lightning  usually  come  with  rain.  Nobis 
is  rarely  corrupted:  ii.  433  U  notis,  iii.  321  Lachm.  nobis 
for  noctis,  v.  872  om.  T,  vi.  663  nobis  Marull.  morbi  OQ, 
iv.  244  om.  0*,  v.  1425  anobis  0*Q*P.   See  vol.  ii.  142. 

366.  FRT  sic. 

367.  Q*  fluctua  et,  PV  fluctus  et,  OQi  fluctuat. 

368.  Q  ligoris,  0  Ii,  0*  etc.  liquoris,  Juntine  rigoris.   Could  liquoris 

refer  to  the  rainy  season?  The  hot  weather  comes  after 
the  winter  rains  in  some  climates:  the  winter  is  cold  (371) 
and  wet  (378). 

370.    Sese  UV;  se  is  usually  read.   Se  for  sese  occurs  in  iii.  258  NT; 

iv.  804  (808)  sese  for  se  NUV,  se  for  sese  O  etc. 

374.  O'QN  haec,  om.  0*U.    Haec  is  omitted  by  V  at  ii.  53,  T  ii. 

257;  by  all  iii.  935  if  Lachmann's  reading  is  accepted,  by 
Q  ii.  468.  V*  has  annorum,  T^  animi,  Tm  autumni. 
FNRS  bella,  most  MSS  an  omission.  Vm  anni  momenta 
notanda. 

375.  OQ  mirumst,  Sm  missust.  OQPSUV  eos,  Q^M  eo  si,  R  Camb. 

eo  sic,  NST  eo  sit,  P  saneos. 

376.  L  cie,  M  ciet,  T  cient,  Q^FRSUV  cietur. 
378.    P  mixtis,  P^  mixto. 

385.  OLPMon.  fatulerit,  UV  actulerit. 

386.  All  have  nocere. 

390.  N  omits.    P  intantum. 

395.  T*  conceptus,  T^  correptus. 

402.  N  ac  simul.   All  have  aestum.    FT  ipsus. 

403.  T  ictum. 
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406.  FNRS  se  vi  ut,  M  simul,  P  sciunt  caveas,  Q^  vult,  vivit  Q*, 

iuvit  0. 

407.  P  possis  for  possimus. 

421.    All  have  plus  for  huius  Lamb,  or  eius  Lachm.    Plus  is  not 
elsewhere  corrupted. 

426.  Vtantum.   T  omits  426^27. 

429.  T  depressa;  vi.  454  most  MSS  compressa,  T  complexa. 

432.  V  fit  for  sit.    M  sit  for  fit  at  vi.  840.    Cf.  on  iii.  254. 

436.  T  quom  prorumpunt. 

437.  V  undas,  V^  undis.    V  has  undis  iii.  829  for  undas. 

440.  0^  and  most  MSS  have  detrudit,  Q^  detrusit. 

447.    0*  promovit,  0^  provomit,  N  pervomit,  Q  periomit.    Cf.  on 
ii.  199. 

452.    All  have  super  except  T  that  has  subter.    Ernout  rightly 
keeps  super  with  the  old  vulgate:  see  vol.  ii.  144, 

465.  T  hinc.  P  ubi.   FNT  turba  minore,  Q  turbamur. 

466.  OQMP  condensatque  arta  parere,  Q^  condensa  atque  arta 

aparere,  FNSTU  condensa  atque  arcta  apparere. 

468.  P  dederat. 

469.  RTVsensim. 

475.    OQ  consanguinease ;  FNRST  cum  sanguine  abest,  N^  adest; 
P  a  se,  MUV  ab,  Sm  id  est;  N^S  tum  sanguinea. 

483.  V  hue,  OQ  etc.  hunc,  FN^RTU  hinc,  S^  illinc. 

486.  QVm  quantaque,  OV  cunctaque,  NT  et  quae  cuncta. 

490.  OQ  etc.  montis,  M  montibus. 

491.  T  complerant. 

510.    OQPUV  viventi,  M  humenti,  FNRST  vim  venti,  L  umenti. 
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513.    P  cresciint  for  rarescunt. 

519.  0*Q*  retineret;  all  others  retinere  'hold  back.' 

520.  V  consuerant,  M  consiimerunt.    OQM  fientur,  F  fluentur, 

T  fluerunt,  N  fluent,  UV  fient,  RS  fluenter,  V  ubi  fient; 
cientur  Wakef.    M  aquai. 

531.  O^M  aventis,  0*Q*  avintis,  Q^  euntis,  FN^RST  aquantis, 
Vm  ventis. 

537.  All  have  ventis.  OQMPT  super,  NRS  superest;  cf.  on  hi.  385. 

538.  OP  lucunas;  OQ*  have  lucunas  iii.  1031.    In  vi.  552  lacunas 

all,  but  O*  probably  lucunas. 

543.    T  hie  for  his. 

548.  All  have  plaustris.    N*V  tremiscunt,  N^  tremescunt. 

549.  Ttuta. 

550.  OQMUV  exultantes,  P  exultans,  FNRT  exultant.   OQP  vim, 

M  viri,  V  uni.    NR  equum  vi.    OQ  es  dupuis  cumque,  SV 
ubi  currus  cumque;  om.  U. 

551.  T  succurrit  et  orbes. 

553.  ONT  et,  Q  e.    Similarly  et  QJ  i.  161,  804;  P  h.  2,  PT  383, 

385,  K  715;  Q  ih.  218,  T  244,  OiQ^FNPT  375,  OQ*908; 
Viv.  27;  QFNi  vi.  32. 

554.  T  iactentur.  Q*  vacillas,  0*  vacilla,  OTV  vacillat,  T  vacillet, 

Q'  vacillans. 

555.  R  intra  quem,  S  non  inter  non,  0^  interno. 

562.  Pm  V  have  a.a.q.q.  with  O. 

563.  OQ*MU  minent  retained  by  Lamb,  and  recent  editors;  Q^ 

manent,  FRST  minant,  MU  munent,  V  tument.    Q^V 
prodita,  OQ*V*  prodit. 

568.  QiRS  venti,  OQ*MPTU  ventis.  In  v.  1192  Q*  has  ventis  for 
venti  where  fulmina  follows;  vi.  281  OQMRSNT  venti, 
UV  ventis;  115  N  ventis  for  venti. 
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570.    P  respuant. 

574.    Q  pondera,  others  pondere.    Q  pondere  in  ii.  205,  K  ii.  1020, 
0*  vi.  335. 

582.    Pplus. 

584.    S  diffundens.    V  magni. 

587.  TV  abortus  and  also  in  869. 

588.  V  magis  for  magnis;  so  OQJ  in  i.  931,  J*  ii.  98,  Q*  iv.  76, 

S*  V.  1394. 

589.  Q'MRS  pessiim,  Q*OiP  possum,  0*  dossum,  T'VY  passum. 
592.    T  vera  for  fera.   Was  T  dictated  to  the  scribe? 

597.  V  superna  and  inferna;  0*  also  inferna. 

600.  All  have  idque,  retained  by  Diels.    Cf.  vol.  ii.  145. 

604.  0*FMRSTU  subdit,  O^QEPV  subdita. 

609.  All  have  natura. 

619.  T  pelago. 

624.    OQMPSmUV  venti,  LRSTVm  ponti;  Lachm.  ventis.    In  i. 
276  many  editors  substitute  ventus  for  pontus. 

632.  Q^  maris,  others  magis.    P  coniuncta  scoras.    U  tingens. 

638.  R  vi.    PV  septa.    P  semilla  quid  opede. 

641.  Most  MSS  have  media  grecia  de;  RSm  de  glande,  T  de  glade. 

642.  All  have  flammae  or  flamae.    T  agrum. 

643.  V  fluminis  ad  sese. 

651.  T^  millesima. 

653.    Q'MU   propositum,   OQPTV   propositus.     Q^F   plane,   OQ 
plani,  P  palam.    PRS  est  si. 

656.    P  accipit.    V  coortum. 
663.    OP  male. 
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672.  Q  tetulerint,  OQ'L  tetulerunt,  V  retulerunt,  FT  detulerunt, 

Vm  retulit. 

673.  T  et  for  at;  cf.  on  ii.  1017. 

674.  All  have  qui  visus.    FRS  ei  est,  whence  Postgate  eist.    Cf. 

vol.  vii.  258. 

678.  Q^  maioriqiie,  Q^  mareque,  O  marique.  Why  did  not  the 
corrector  of  Q  write  mari?  In  vi.  696  mare  O^PTV  and 
698  MPV. 

683.    OQL  feres  illicum,  P  fores  illi  cum,  V  fores  illic,  0^  illic  cum. 

686.    P  tabefecit. 

690.  T  ferturque,  MPUV  fecitque,  R  fervitque.  S^  utque,  OQS 
itque. 

698.    All  have  aperto. 

708.    OQPTV  namque,  F  neque,  V  etenim.   M  nee  forte. 

710.  All  have  utrum  for  the  vulgate  verum.  S*  gerere.  S^  aliud. 
O  contoitel,  Q  contoite,  P  conciotes,  M  contiores,  FR 
contio  dicat,  S  contio  credat,  U  contiones.  Contigit  ei  of 
Voss  is  the  accepted  reading. 

714.  P  irrigat. 

716.  PLV  quietes  ire. 

727.  P  excita  for  exitus. 

730.  All  have  quo. 

736.  OQ  etc.  decedere,  UV  decidere.  All  have  descendere  in  i.  680. 
For  ningues  S^  has  nives,  UV  niges,  M  in  ignes. 

740.  All  have  quod.  OQP  nomine,  FU  nomen.  In  iii.  421  there 
is  a  similar  variation. 

744.    P  mollite  ruit,  UV  moUitae  and  a  blank.    Vm  torpore. 

746.    V^  subiectus.    All  omit  est. 
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747.  Q  is,  O  his;  cf.  on  iii.  34.  O^PTi  apud;  848  K*  aput.  O^QK 
ecri  suiper,  0*  equi;  P  trisuiper,  MRS  etri  suiper,  V  ecris 
in  pere,  U  cum  asapude  chrisin  per,  T  et  risin  per.  S 
mortis. 

755.  All  have  opus  efficit  and  suapte. 

756.  OKPV  siria,  T  syria.    Cf.  on  vi.  585,  Part  I. 

761.  FT  e  causis  fiant,  P  efficiat,  V  hec  fiant. 

762.  0*QK  poteis,  O^  potis  is,  FRSUV  potius,  M  putis  orti,  T 

potuis  orci.    P  potis. 

763.  P  post  huic. 

767.  All  have  vere. 

768.  QRTAiEi  de  re,  om.   OLABC  etc.   FPSTV  nunc  ipsa  de  re ; 

M  tunc  ipsa,  V  ipsa  quidem. 

771.  Most  MSS  have  eque.   M  cibosque.   See  vol.  iii.  122. 

778.  All  have  tactu. 

782.  Qiy  infeste,  OQ  infesto. 

783.  V  terris  for  certis. 

788.    OQKPTV  indeo  tris,  U  inde  blank  omnia;  ideo  terris  vulgate. 

790.  V  cedit  for  gerit. 

791.  All  have  acris  except  K*  ecris.    See  on  747  where  acri  is  the 

vulgate. 

793.  OQPRS  pumos,  T  spumos,  UV  pinnos,  M  primos  monstro, 
R  morbos. 

799.  P  rabidis  for  calidis.    T  quom  te,  V  cum  te  relevaris  V^ 

relavaris.    Q  cum  tere,  OK  cunctere.    0*QK  lavabris, 
O^P  lavaris. 

800.  OQ  etc.  efflueris,  R  afflueris,  K  effueris. 

801.  OQ*PTV  de,  Q^V^  det,  Aldine  of  1500  des. 
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804.  FRST  donus,  S^U  dominiis.    M  pertexit,  K  praecepit.   OPU 

servis,  QK*MRSTV  fervis. 

805.  MPUV  facit.  T  ardor.    PUV  vim. 

806.  0*  sulpur,  K*Oi  sulphur.    In  221  0^  sulpuris,  O^  sulphuris. 

Brambach  supports  sulpur. 

810.    FE^  qualiter,  a  word  not  in  the  poet's  vocabular5^ 

817.  QK  etc.  apertum,  OMP  aperta. 

818.  Q^FPV  loca,  OQK  locam.    P  loca  malit  bussum  mittere, 

V  mittere  bussum. 

820.    QRi  venenet,  K*  venenit,  OPTV  veneni. 
824.    Om.T. 

840.  The  capitulum  is  'cur  aqua  in  puteis  frigidior  sit  aestate' 

which  ma}^  have  had  some  influence  in  verse  840,  for 
KV*  have  que  frigidior  in,  V^  frigidior  cur,  TU  quare 
frigidior,  P  quur  frigidior,  LM  cur  frigidior,  0  quae 
frigidior,  Q  vae  frigidior,  F  (the  accepted  reading) 
frigidior  porro  in.  Perhaps  the  quae  in  0  is  a  contraction 
of  quaere  indicating  a  lacuna. 

841.  All  have  arescit  but  P*  that  has  accrescit.    FV^  semina, 

others  semi.    V  quae,  OQ  etc.  qua. 

842.  LMPUV  propere,  QKFS  proprie,  OT  propriae,  R  prope. 

843.  0  effeta,  Q^KPU  effecta,  Qi  effoeta.    Cf.  on  ii.  1150. 

846.  All  have  in,  but  T  omits  the  line.  The  vulgate  changes  in  to 
ut.  I  proposed  in  coeundo  ut  in  vol.  iii.  125.  OKP  spell 
quoeundo;  cf.  on  i.  135. 

848.    T  est,  P  es. 

851.  All  have  partim  usually  regarded  as  corrupt.  Q  has  parum 
in  iv.  1240. 

856.    V  lumine  cum  superum,  P  cum  superimi  lumine. 
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857.  OPV  quique  ad  hie,  LU  quique  adhuc.  J  has  quead  in  ii.  306, 

Ri  ii.  1071,  Q  ii.  1073,  OPV  iii.  808,  OQ^  v.  88,  0*Q  v.  353, 
0  vi.  1022. 

858.  K  erquoquere,  Os  perquoccere,  O^  perquocere,  QT^  perco- 

quere,  M  perquirere,  P  perquocerem.     See  on  i.    135. 
M  minorem. 

862.  OLP  para,  Q  par,  MTUV  pura,  RS  parva.  Rara  by  Turnebus 
is  commonly  read.  OL  etc.  tenet,  QK  tene,  most  editors 
tepet,  but  Giussani,  Ernoiit  and  Diels  keep  tenet.  M 
certum. 

865.    All  have  sonitus. 

870.    All  have  miscente;  see  vol.  ii.  146. 

872.  OQA^F  cedit,  LABC  etc.  redit;  iv.  1243  cadit  T^U,  redit 
Q^V. 

873-874  omitted  in  UV. 

878.    FRST  venasque,  an  interpretation. 

887.  T  tam  illud,  S  tam  vita  tam  calidas,  S^  viva,  V^  unita;  OQ 

ita  miilta  tamen.    Multa  was  corrupted  into  vita.    Vitas 
is  usually  read  for  multos  in  v.  412. 

888.  T  dispessa  for  dispersa.    In  ii.  1126  Munro  and  editors  read 

dispessa  for  dispersa. 

890.  0*QK  endo,  OTRSTV  inde.    OQ  etc.  maris  parat. 

891.  T  stant  and  me.    P  in  896  stare  for  scatere. 

892.  QK  omit  aequor. 

895.    P  hie  for  sic.    In  ii.  1121  T^  sic  for  hie  and  T  in  vi.  269. 

897.  T*  taeda  corpora,  T^  taeda  cum  corpora,  PU  inde  ad  corpora, 
RS  in  teda,  M  videnda. 

899.    All  have  tenentes. 

908.    FKRTV  quern,  Q'  quaem,  0  quam,  O*  quae;  see  vol.  ii.  147. 
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912.  QTmRSm  quinque,  OQ*KMUV  qui  neque,  T  quinquove, 

S  quin  quoqiie.    Tm  etiam.    P  omneque. 

913.  All  have  demisso;  see  vol.  iii.  127.    P  has  amis(hamis)  and 

R  homis  for  auris.   Hamis  occurs  in  vi.  1087.    P  also  has 
lenibus  here  and  lene  for  leve  in  1170. 

915.  OQ  etc.  altoque,  Q^  alioque.    UV  omit  vim  vincla. 

916.  UV  valet  with  blank  preceding  from  adeo. 

922.  Qi  mitti,  OQ*KP  miti,  T  nili. 

923.  Q*KP  aque,  0  aquae,  Q^  que. 

928.  V  mox,  P  mos.  P  minor. 

929.  P  dum.    S*  has  dum  in  vi.  310. 

931.    P  intercedatur.  OQ  fiuenter,  LAB  etc.  fluentis,  E'F  fluuntur. 
S*T'  have  fluentur  in  iv.  225. 

935.  T  a  rebus.    Cf.  on  i.  813  and  ii.  648. 

940.  P  suadendi  serere. 

946.  P  siditur. 

948.  T  OS,  T'  aes. 

950.  V  plana;  cf.  on  ii.  501,  and  vi.  269,  Part  I. 

952.  P  permaneant,  P^  permaneat.    Mano  and  maneo  are  often 

confused:  i.  259  maneant  J,  884  manere  NS;  v.  852 
manere  0*P;  vi.  991  manere  OQK;  cf.  on  iii.  253.  All 
have  odor,  Nonius  odos. 

953.  T  quin  for  qui,  also  in  iii.  988;  quin  N  ii.  242;  Q^  quin  for 

qui  in  ii.  617,  O  vi  844;  V  quin  iii.  840. 

954.  MP  certum  for  circum.    OQPUV  caeli,  LMABCDEG  coli, 

FE'RST  corii. 

957.  0*  iurae,  QKO^  etc.  iure,  P  in  re,  S  rare. 

958.  All  have  corpore  nexum.    P  ratio. 
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962.    QLMP  exquoquit;  cf.  on  vi.  858. 

964.  Que  FRSTUV,   om.   OQM.     0  nives,  M  nobes,  U  nubes. 

OQKT  extructas,  P  extructa  simiis. 

965.  V  liquescit. 

967.    P  comm.    K  trait. 

969.    O^Ti  calore,  0*QK  calori  (retained  by  Diels). 

971.  All  have  ambrosias  and  vero.    OK^  nectare  tinctus,  K*  nec- 

tare  tinctis,  OPRTU  nectar  et  intus,  M  et  intus  nectar, 
V  nectar  ex  intus. 

972.  V  quo  nihil  esse  and  quod  in  arvis.    T  mains. 

973.  OQPV  maracinum,  K  martinum,  T^  amaritinum.    In  ii.  847 

T  has  amaracini,  T^  amaracani,  V  amaraci;  iv.  1179  T 
amaricana,  PV  amaracina,  N  ameracnia. 

974.  Q  sucus,  P  subus  acris,  V  setigeri  suis.    Below  in  977  M 

suibus.    See  on  v.  969. 

977.    LM  munda,  T  immunda,  T^UV  tam  munda,  P  cinnuda. 
983.    P  visque.    So  K*  vi.  1267. 
986.    V  sapore,  T^  sapores. 

992.  OQKPV  ignis,  FT  tignis,  Wakefield  lignis,  erroneously  attri- 

buted to  OQ. 

993.  PV  intusque. 

1003.  P  sine  for  sive;  so  in  i.  861  OQJMPUVZ,  sive  FNRST. 

1007.  M  undique,  others  utqui. 

1009.  Ex  om.  OQ*KMP. 

1011.  All  have  naturae. 

1012.  All  have  quod  dicitur. 

1013.  F  de  ferro,  V  te  ferri,  T  efferre. 
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1019.    V  nativa  for  vicina.    In  1014  V  natum  for  vacuum. 

1023.    All  have  motuque. 

1026.    Most  MSS  have  erat  ergo,  Q  fra  tergo,  T^  eruat  ergo,  M 
errat,  R  ergo  erat.    Aer  a  tergo,  Cambr. 

1031.  OQK  parvis,  P  pernas,  Mon.  pronas. 

1035.  OQ^  etc.  corpora,  Q*  corpore. 

1040.  QK  illo,  om.  OLMPTV,  FRS  atque. 

1045.  UV  aeramenta.    P  ahenis. 

1046.  0*  scapiis,  Q  schapiis,  K  scahpiis,  O^T  scaphiis.    Others 

have  various  corruptions. 

1052.  V  et  for  ut;  see  on  iii.  181. 

1054.  0  terrea,  V  terreat  exta,  P  teneat  extra. 

1059.  O^QKPSUV  at,  FMRT  ac,  0*  ad,  edd.  et.    See  on  iii.  177. 

1064.  Sm  magno  sufflamine. 

1068.  All  have  vide,  Wakefield  'non  male,'  and  why  not?  Vides 
is  in  the  Aldine  of  1500.  But  vide  does  not  occur  any- 
where else  and  the  appeal  is  usually  made  with  vides 
that  occurs  32  times  without  corruption,  except  once  in 
vi.  900  where  P  has  videret.  Hence  any  corruption  of 
vides  is  extremely  improbable.  Is  the  poet  bound  always 
to  uniformity?  He  has  of  other  imperatives  adde,  accipe ; 
adhibe,  ades  (only  once),  age,  audi  (once),  aufer  (once), 
auge  (once),  cave  (once),  cognosce  (once),  concede 
(once),  confer  (once),  crede  (once),  dede  (once),  da,  effice 
(once),  fac,  fuge  (once),  funde  (once),  mitte,  percipe, 
perge  (once),  redde  (once),  respice  (once),  transfer 
(once) ;  note  how  many  are  used  but  once.  Credis  occurs 
five  times,  crede  once;  percipe  eleven  times,  percipis 
once;  many  others  have  the  second  person  indicative 
only  once.  With  all  the  imperatives  Memmius  is  cer- 
tainly addressed  but  once:  fuge  i.  1052.    There  is  no 
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certain  instance  of  Memmius  as  subject  of  vides;  usually 
the  reader  is  addressed  wherever  a  second  person  verb 
occurs,  but  such  instances  as  vides  ii.  195  and  confer 
V.  13  may  possibly  refer  to  Memmius. — For  the  general 
connection  cf.  i.  824  elementa  vides,  vi.  178  percalefacta 
vides  ardescere :  vides  in  such  a  connection  is  as  unusual 
as  vide. 

1069.  All  have  una  and  also  in  1074. 

1073.  P  nequeant. 

1077.  PUV  omit  velit  and  have  vivere.    T  lateque  vivere. 

1079.  OQMSV  aeraque,  KRT  areaque.    RT  res  plumbo. 

1083.  Q  praestat,  others  restat. 

1084.  P  nuntia  for  mutua. 

1087.  P  et  for  ut;  cf.  on  iii.  181.    PV  placita. 

1088.  OiQTLT  copulata,  OQ*UV  coplata.   P  omits  the  verse. 
1091.    Q^  cladem,  Q*KV  cradem,  0*  gradem,  O^P  cratem,  T  crater. 

1098.  PV  are  incoherent  here  and  in  1105. 

1099.  QKS  extrinsecus,  OMRTUV  intrinsecus;  cf.  on  iv.  92. 
1116.  The  proper  names  are  distorted  in  many  MSS. 
1121.  V  venabula,  P  ne  nebula,  UV  ventilet  ac. 

1124.  P  simile  cum. 

1127.  P  homini  and  also  in  1168. 

1132.  P  stalantibus,  L  talantibus,  V  squalentibus. 

1134.  T  et  diversa,  P  ad  diversa. 

1135.  M  ante.    PSUV  intro,  OQ*K  vitro,  Q^  vicio,  FSm  vitio, 

T  vino,  edd.  ultro.  FMT  coruptum,  OQK  corumptum, 
PRSU  corruptum,  V  coruscum.   T  has  coruptus  in  1203. 

1138.    OQMP  mortiferae,  ST  mortiferai,  R  mortiferentum,  UV 
mortifer  aer. 
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1143.  RST  omen,  QKM  omne,  U  omnes,  OPV  omnem.  This  is 
the  only  occurrence  of  the  dative  omni.  Munro  alone 
follows  Lachmann  in  reading  omnei. 

1150.  T  mobilitatata.  P  noctu  and  asperat  actus;  tacta  0*QK, 
tactu  0^  I  suggested  tractu  in  vol.  iii.  315:  i.  241  Z 
tractus,  Z^  tactus,  ii.  433  U  tractatus. 

1155.  QK  quo,  OT  que,  V  que  et,  V^  que  ut. 

1167.  PV  inest.  O^KPTV  cum,  0*Q  dum;  cf.  on  929. 

1172.  0*P  caehdos;  the  opposite  of  gelidos. 

1175.  OMRST  mersans,  Q  inerrans,  K  messans. 

1177.  OQP  ullam  aride  fessa,  U  ulla  blank  iacebant,  M  atrida. 

1187.  OQK  umum,  P  humum,  UmVm  humor,  UV  imum. 

1189.  OQKV  rauca,  V^  raucas ;  modern  editors  differ.  Altas  fauces 
696,  rectis  faucibus  689,  superas  fauces  Q^NPV  iii.  609, 
supera  OQ.   See  on  iii.  130. 

1195.  UV  duratusque  horret.    QK  inoret,  0  inhoret,  O^MP  in- 

horret,  RS  in  horre,  T  in  ore  iacet.  OQKRST  rectum, 
om.  M,  U  rictus,  Nonius  rictu.  UV  manebat,  0*QK 
mebat,  O^FMRST  meabat.  The  verse  is  hopelessly 
corrupt. 

1196.  OQ  post  artus,  P  postratus,  V  prostratum.    K*  iaciebant. 

1200.  0*QK  viceribus,  OTTUV  visceribus,  vulgate  ulceribus.  In 
iv.  1068  ulcus  O^MN  etc.,  vicus  0*Q,  vultus  P;  v.  995 
ulcera  FO^NR  etc.,  vicerat  0*Q,  viscera  MPU;  vi.  1148 
viceribus  0*K^  visceribus  Q,  viceribus  K*,  ulceribus  OS 
1166  ulceribus  O^P,  viceribus  0*Q,  vicesibus  K,  1271 
ulceribus  V,  viceribus  O^QK,  visceribus  0*FPTU.  UV 
have  a  blank  before  alvi. 

1205.  OQK  cul,  T  cui,  PUV  culta.  PV  et  ris,  V^  et  vis,  om.  U, 
vulgate  qui.    Cf.  on  iii.  886. 
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1212.    OM  etc.  incusserat,  QK  incuserat,  R  concusserat,  vulgate 
incesserat. 

1217.    0  absiliebat,  Q  apsiliebat,  M  assiliebat,  U  obsiliebat. 

1220.  OQKLP  tia,  FRST  fortia,  U  ulla,  V  iam  qiioque;  Macrob. 

tristia. 

1221.  OL  exicbant,  QK  exibant,  P  exiebant.    O*  exiere  iv.  94, 

QQi  exire;  cf.  Part  I  vi.  120,  1217. 

1223.    V  animas,  0  animam,  Q  animum,  P  animi.   In  iii.  505  K  has 
animas  for  animam. 

1225.  All  have  certabant.    P  basta;  cf.  on  v.  1290. 

1228.  O^Pnoluere. 

1234.  P  mittebat  idem,  0  imittebat  ibidem. 

1237.  P  tumulabat,  QKPm  cumulabat. 

1240.  0  poenibus  et  QKPT  poenibus  at,  U  poeni  blank  et. 

1241.  K*T  expertos.    T  operis. 
1244.  P  lapsorum. 

1248.    P  lapssi,  V  laxi. 

1251.    K  temptared,  OP  temptare,  V  tentari,  V^  temptarit.    0^ 
tali,  K  tale,  Q*  tele,  Q^  talei. 

1253.  V  vir  immoderator,  P  cur  inmoderator,  Pm  late  curvus. 

1254.  P  contusa. 

1259.    T  nimium.    All  have  maeroris.    Vapor  is  ii.  150,  but  I  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  maeror  as  with  Diels. 

1262.    All  have  aestus. 

1264.  Most  MSS  have  prostrata;  P  postrata,  S  prostata.    T*  vi. 

785  postratus. 

1265.  All  have  strata. 
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1270.  All  have  pellis. 

1271.  All  have  sorde. 
1274.    Pm  latebant. 

1276.    T  relligio;  see  on  i.  228.    P  deum. 

1279.    QK  quo  prius,  OLMAB  etc.  hue  plus,  FEWEST  ut  prius, 
U  hie  plus. 

1281.    FRTA^Ei  consortem;  om.  OQLAB  etc.;  P  eiusque  summi 
procerem,  M  prerem,  UV  suam  prolem. 

1285.  TUV  sudabant.    Que  om.  OM. 

1286.  U  rorantes.    K  pocius.    K*  corpore.    K  deserentur. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA 

Page  27.  The  number  of  the  Vatican  manuscripts  is  now  in- 
creased to  ten  by  the  addition  of  the  Rossian  collection  from  a 
convent  near  Vienna.  One  of  the  two  additional  Lucretian  codices 
is  designated  Rossiana  884.  It  is  a  small  octavo  paper  manuscript 
of  153  pages  and  a  manuscript  of  Terence  is  bound  up  with  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  Lucretius  is  a  subscription ' '  Nicolaus  Maciavellus 
scripsit  feliciter  1497."  As  Machiavelli  was  born  in  1469,  he  made 
this  copy  when  he  was  28  years  old  and  at  the  time  that  he  occupied 
a  post  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  War  at  Florence. 
Three  editions  of  the  poem  had  already  been  printed  and  doubtless 
manuscript  copies  such  as  those  now  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
library  were  on  public  sale.  The  reasons  that  led  Machiavelli  to 
undertake  his  laborious  task  may  easily  be  inferred.  The  book  is 
closely  punctuated  and  gives  no  evidence  of  any  independent  work, 
but  it  attains  the  level  of  the  critical  scholarship  of  the  time:  for 
instance  in  i.  44-49  the  lines  from  Book  ii.  are  omitted  without 
comment. 

The  second  manuscript  is  Ross.  502,  of  the  XV  century.  It  is 
an  octavo  parchment  of  167  pages,  rubricated  and  decorated.  The 
capitula  are  written  on  the  margin  and  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  capitula  of  0.  In  i.  1068-1075  the  lines  are  left  incomplete. 
I  add  some  specimen  readings  of  884: 

i.  16  quodque,  29  effiat  munera,  34  reiicit,  42  Memmi,  50  Memmius 
et  te,  61  primus,  66  Grains,  70  virtutem  animi  confringere.  111 
timendum,  122  perveniunt,  134  ut  videamua,  141  perferre;  ii.  16 
videre  est,  18  mensque,  27  fulgens;  fulget\  renident;  renidet^  28 
cytharis  laqueata  reboant,  42  epicuri,  43  armis  statuas  stariter,  70 
educere;  subducere^  74  florescere,  88  a  tergibus,  98  confiicta;  iii.  4 
fixa,  11  limant,  22  ridet,  58  et  eripitur.  manet  res,  62  laborem,  64 
aguntur;  aluntur',  84  suadet;  iv.  16  absinthii,  17  atactu,  45  follows 
25,  26  follows  48,  51  follows  43,  53  queat,  44  follows  53,  72  iaculari, 
79  scenalem;  v.  2  maiestatis  atque  repertis,  7  ceu  ipsa,  31  Thracen, 
34  stipem,  35  oceanum  propter  latum,  44  insinuandum,  53  e  divis; 
vi.  11  proquam  possent,  28  recto,  48  votorum  exortantur  spes  atque 
obvia. 

I  append  a  few  readings  from  502 : 
I  16  quamque,  29  monera,  34  reficit,  42  memini,  50  Memmius 
aures,  61  prima,  66  gnatus,  70  animi  virtutem  effringere. 

It  is  plain  that  neither  one  of  these  manuscripts  has  any  critical 
value. 
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Page  30.   264,  add  'and  ii.  537.' 

Page  31.    Insert  893  in  the  blank  space. 

Page  36.    For  900  read  920. 

Page  42.    In  102  between  nure  OQV  and  ligna  M  insert  103. 

Page  45.    Insert  1271  in  the  blank  space. 

Page  49.  In  paragraph  81  for  impellitur  in  vi.  1057  read  im- 
pulere. 

Page  57.    In  paragraph  298  for  iv.  1130  read  1030. 

Page  59.    In  paragraph  360  for  707  read  700. 

Page  72.  In  the  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  change  255  to 
225. 

Page  74.    In  the  numbering  of  paragraph  305  change  to  325. 

In  paragraph  342  read  Praetereat  for  Proptereat  and  insert 
'propterea  is'  before  'read.' 

Page  102.    In  paragraph  771  read  711. 

Page  119.  In  paragraph  804  read  'V  omits  803-804  but  has 
808-809.    See  on  vi.  370.' 
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LUCRETIAN  AND  VIRGILIAN  RHYTHM 


WILLIAM  A.  MEREILL 


In  this  series,  Vol.  VII,  236  foil.,  the  writer  endeavored  to 
discover  the  difference  between  the  Lucretian  and  the  Virgihan 
hexameter,  but  without  much  success.  The  exterior  canons 
would  make  the  poets  agree,  but  every  reader  knows  that  there 
is  a  charm  in  the  Virgilian  treatment  that  is  absent  in  the  Lucre- 
tian. It  occurred  to  me  that  help  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
might  be  found  through  close  comparison  of  the  Virgilian  passages 
where  there  is  a  community  of  thought  in  the  two  poets;  and 
where,  indeed,  many  editors  have  postulated  imitation  of  Lucre- 
tius by  Virgil.  The  similarity  is  sometimes  manifest  in  the  use 
of  the  same  words,  sometimes  in  reminiscence  of  thought,  some- 
times in  both.  And  yet  there  is  an  indefinable  spirit,  a  pervading 
personality  that  is  under  and  through  the  verse  that  makes  the 
capture  of  the  soul  of  the  poetry  quite  unattainable.  Yet  close 
examination  of  the  technique  may  aid  a  little. 

Order  of  Dactyls  and  Spondees 

Many  verses  of  Lucretius  and  of  Virgil  correspond  in  the 
order  of  succession  of  dactyls  and  spondees.  In  the  passages 
compared  the  order  dsssd  is  most  frequent :  Lucr.  iv  596  qua^rimus 
et  magna  dispersos  voce  ciemus — Virgil  A.  iii  68  condimus  et 
magna  supremum  voce  ciemus.  Next  in  frequency  is  ddssd:  v  33 
asper  aderba  tuens  inmani  cor  pore  serpens — G.  iii  149  asper 
acerba  sonans  quo  tota  exterrita  silvis;  then  dsdsd:  vi  95  te  duce 
et  insigni  capiam  cum  laude  coronam — A.  v.  355  digna  dabis 
primum  merui  qui  laude  coronam;  ssssd:  v  1314  turbabant  saevi 
nullo  discrimine  turmas — A.   xii  770  sed  stirpem  Teucri  nuUo 
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discrimine  sacrum ;  sdssd :  ii  144  primum  Aurora  novo  cum  spargit 
lumine  terras — A.  ix  459  et  iam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine 
terras;  sddsd:  i  123  sed  quaedam  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris — 
G.  i  477  ingens  et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris;  dssdd:  v  548 
sed  pariter  prima  concepta  ab  origine  mundi — G.  ii  336  non  alios 
prima  crescentis  origine  mundi;  and,  finally,  ddsdd:  v  271  con- 
venit  inde  super  terras  fluit  agmine  dulci — A.  ii  782  inter  opima 
virum  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris.  The  general  usage  of  the  two 
poets  is  somewhat  different  in  the  constitution  of  the  verse;  first 
is  dsssd,  then  dsdsd,  sdssd,  ssssd,  ddssd  (Vol.  VII,  225). 

Where  the  verse  differs  one  is  struck  by  the  changed  order. 
Thus  for  dls2  in  L.,  V.  has  sld2  or  the  reverse;  there  is  nearly 
double  the  number  of  instances  where  V.  prefers  sld2.  Examples 
are  v  209  ingemere  et  terram  pressis  proscindere  aratris — G.  ii 
237  expecta  et  vahdis  terram  proscinde  iuvencis;  v  1321  de- 
plexaeque  dabant  in  terram  volnere  victos — A.  xii  640  oppetere 
ingentem  atque  ingenti  volnere  victum. 

Again  the  scheme  dls2s3-sld2d3  occurs:  iii  1090  proinde 
licet  quot  vis  vivendo  condere  saecla — E.  ix  52  cantando  puerum 
memini  me  condere  soles.  Frequently  the  Lucretian  hne  begins 
with  a  dactyl  and  the  Virgilian  with  a  spondee,  or  the  opposite, 
with  agreement  in  all  the  other  feet:  vi  944  manat  item  nobis  e 
toto  corpore  sudor — A.  vii  459  perfundit  toto  proruptus  corpore 
sudor;  iii  72  crudeles  gaudent  in  tristi  funere  fratris — G.  ii  510 
corripuit  gaudent  perfusi  sanguine  fratrum;  L.  has  the  spondee 
more  often.  The  variation  s3  — d3  is  also  common:  i  928  trita 
solo  iuvat  integros  accedere  fontes — G.  iii  292  raptat  amor  iuvat 
ire  iugis  qua  nulla  priorum;  vi  842  forte  vaporis  habet  propere 
dimittit  in  auras — A.  ix  52  en  ait  et  iaculum  attorquens  emittit 
in  auras.  Very  common  is  d2  — s2  with  agreement  otherwise; 
L.  prefers  that  order  to  s2  — d2:  i  35  atque  ita  suspiciens  tereti 
cervice  reposta — A.  viii  633  impavidos  illam  tereti  cervice  re- 
flexam;  i  251  in  gremium  matris  terrai  praecipitavit — G.  ii  326 
coniugis  in  gremium  laetae  desccndit  et  omnis.  The  order  dls4 
—  sld4  occurs  occasionally:  vi  1138  haec  ratio  quondam  mor- 
borum  et  mortifer  aestus— G.  iii  478  hie  quondam  morbo  caeU 
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miseranda  coorta  est;  v  1167  terrarum  et  festis  cogit  celebrare 
diebus — G.  i  268  quippe  etiam  festis  quaedam  exercere  diebus. 
Another  scheme  is  s4  —  d4 :  v  33  asper  acerba  tuens  inmani  corpore 
serpens — A.  ix  794  asper  acerba  tuens  retro  redit  et  neque  terga; 
iv  227  nee  mora  nee  requies  interdatur  ulla  fluendi — G.  iii  110 
nee  mora  nee  requies  et  fulvae  nimbus  arenae,  and  also  A.  v  458, 
xii  553.  L.  prefers  dld2  to  sls2:  ii  48  fervere  cum  videas  beUi 
simulacra  cientis — A.  v  674  qua  ludo  indutus  belli  simulacra 
ciebat;  iii  456  naturam  ceu  fumus  in  altas  aeris  auras — G.  iv  499 
dixit  et  ex  oculis  subito  ceu  fumus  in  auras.  Another  rhythm  is 
d2d3  — s2s3:  iv  1179  unguit  amaracino  et  foribus  miser  oscula 
figit — A.  i  687  cum  dabit  amplexus  atque  oscula  dulcia  figit;  iv 
1212  esse  vides  iuxtim  miscentes  vulta  parentum — G.  iv  477 
impositique  rogis  iuvenes  ante  ora  parentum.  In  frequency  L. 
has  d2s3  and  V.  s2d3:  v  226  vagituque  locum  lugubri  complet 
ut  aecum  est — A.  iii  313  implevit  clamore  locum  vix  pauca 
furenti.  Less  common  is  dls3  — sld3:  v  1214  solliciti  motus  hunc 
possit  ferre  laborem — A.  xii  635  demissam  tantos  voluit  te  ferre 
labores;  d3s4  — s3d4:  v  63  cernere  cmn  videamur  eum  quem  vita 
reliquit — A.  v  517  decidit  exanimis  vitamque  reliquit  in  astris; 
compare  also  i  2  alma  Venus  caeH,  subter  labentia  signa — A.  i  2 
Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque  venit.  With  d2s4  — s2d4:  iii  657 
quin  etiam  tibi  si  lingua  vibrante  micanti — G.  iii  439  arduus  ad 
solem  et  linguis  micat  ore  trisulcis;  s2d4  — d2s4:  iv  1068  ulcus 
entm  vivescit  et  inveterascit  alendo — G.  iii  454  ulceris  os  alitur 
vitium  vivitque  tegendo;  s2s4  — d2d4:  i  922  nee  me  animi  fallit 
quam  sint  obscura  sed  acri — G.  iii  289  nee  sum  anuni  dubius 
verbis  ea  vincere  magnum.  There  are  many  other  combinations 
of  infrequent  occurrence  and  correspondence.  On  the  whole  the 
two  poets  do  not  agree  in  this  element  of  rhythm. 

Caesura  and  Dieresis 

In  the  order  and  number  of  verses  with  similar  caesuras  and 
diereses  complete  agreement  is  rare.  I  have  noted  only  ten  such 
correspondences:  examples  are  ii  146  aera  per  tenerum  liquidis 
loca  vocibus  opplent — G.  iv  515  integrat  et  maestis  late  loca 
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questibus  implet;  here  L.  has  d2d3  and  V.  s2s3.  Exact  corre- 
spondence including  the  succession  of  dactyls  and  spondees  occurs 
in  iv  576  quaerimus  et  magna  dispersos  voce  ciemus — A.  iii  68 
condimus  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus;  vi  1114  est  elephas 
morbus  qui  propter  flumina  Nili — A.  ix  31  per  taciturn  Ganges 
aut  pingui  flumine  Nilum. 

Very  similar  are  lines  where  the  only  metrical  variation  is 
jnl  —  0  as  in  i  123  sed  quaedam  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris — G. 
i  477  ingens  et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris;  iii  1018  quae 
tamen  etsi  absunt  at  mens  sibi  conscia  factis — A.  i  604  usquam 
iustitia  est  et  mens  sibi  conscia  recti;  el2-0  (nearly):  iii  896 
praeripere  et  tacita  pectus  dulcedine  tangent — A.  i  502  Latonae 
tacitu  pertemptant  gaudia  pectus;  fl-0:  ii  1165  crebrius  incassum 
magnos  cecidisse  labores— A.  vii  421  Turne  tot  incassum  fusos 
patiere  labores;  dl-0:  v  403  disiectosque  redegit  equos  iunxitque 
trementis— A.  vii  724  curru  iungit  Halesus  equos  Turnoque 
ferocis;  ell  — 0:  iv  35  contuimur  miras  simulacraque  luce  caren- 
tum — G.  iv  472  umbrae  ibant  tenues  simulacraque  luce  carentum; 
m2-0  iii  297  pectora  qui  fremitu  rumpunt  plerumque  gementes — 
A.  xi  615  pectora  pectoribus  rumpunt  excussus  Aconteus;  f2-0: 
i  970  ultimus  extremas  iaciatque  volatile  telum — A.  viii  694 
stuppea  flanmia  manu  teUsque  volatile  ferrum;  el3  — 0:  vi  190 
nubila  portabunt  venti  transversa  per  auras — A.  vii  543  deserit 
Hesperiam  et  caeh  conversa  per  auras;  d3  — 0:  iii  72  crudeles 
gaudent  in  tristi  funere  fratris— G.  ii  510  corripuit  gaudent  perfusi 
sanguine  fratrum;  el4-0:  v  548  sed  pariter  prima  concepta  ab 
origine  mundi — G.  ii  336  non  alios  prima  crescentis  origine  mundi; 
m4-0:  iii  22  integit  et  large  diffuso  lumine  ridet— A.  vi  640 
largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit;  f5  — 0:  v  33  asper 
acerba  tuens  inmani  corpore  serpens — A.  xii  398  stabat  acerba 
fremens  ingentem  nixus  in  hastam. 

The  next  variation  is  when  there  is  more  than  one  caesura  or 
dieresis  in  comparison  with  none:  mlm2  — 0:  ii  214  nunc  hinc 
nunc  illinc  abrupti  nubibus  ipsis — A.  iii  199  abstulit  ingeminant 
abruptis  nubibus  ignes:  fld3-0:  vi  944  manat  item  nobis  e  toto 
corpore  sudor — A.  vii  459  perfudit  toto  proruptus  corpore  sudor; 
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dlel3  — 0:  v  1386  avia  per  nemora  ac  silvas  saltusque  repertos — G. 
iii  40  interea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  sequamur;  mld2d4  — 0: 
iii  1034  Scipiadas  belli  fulmen  Carthaginis  horror — A.  vi  842  quis 
Gracchi  genus  aut  geminos  duo  fulmina  belli.  Combinations 
where  ml  alone  corresponds  to  various  rhythms  occur  as  follows: 
ml  —  elld4:  iv  843  at  contra  conferre  manu  certamina  pugnae — A. 
ix  44  ergo  etsi  conferre  manum  pudor  iraque  monstrat;  ml  —  flel2: 
V  216  aut  subito  peremunt  imbris  gelidaeque  pruinae — G.  ii  263 
arva  solo  id  venti  curant  gehdaeque  pruinae;  ml— m2:  iii  990 
non  tamen  aeternum  poterit  perferre  dolorem— A.  ix  426  amphus 
aut  tantum  potuit  perferre  dolorem;  ml— m2el4:  ii  97  sed  magis 
adsiduo  varioque  exercita  motu — G.  iii  529  pocula  sunt  fontes 
liquidi  atque  exercita  motu.  Other  combinations  of  ml  are  num- 
berless in  their  variety,  occurring  but  once  in  the  verses  com- 
pared. Virgilian  passages  where  ml  occurs  without  correspondence 
in  Lucretius  are  frequent.  Examples  are  fld3  — ml:  vi  944  manat 
item  nobis  e  toto  corpore  sudor — A.  iii  175  tum  gelidis  toto  ma- 
nabat  corpore  sudor;  dl  —  ml :  vi  691  differt  et  crassa  volvit  caligine 
fumum — G.  ii  309  ad  caelum  picea  crassus  caligine  nubem.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  catalogue  the  varied  forms  of  verses  with 
other  combinations  of  caesuras  and  diereses;  they  are  protean 
and  every  possible  combination  seems  represented.  Often  of 
course  the  subordinate  caesuras  are  minimized  by  proclisis  or 
enclisis,  especially  in  the  first  foot. 

Verbal  Agreement 

There  is  no  example  of  complete  agreement  in  words,  for  Virgil 
never  borrows  an  entire  verse  from  Lucretius.  There  are  many 
instances  of  agreement  in  half  hnes  or  more.  The  first  half  of  the 
verse  rarely  corresponds;  but  there  are  frequent  formulas  that 
might  have  been  used  by  anyone:  iv  227  nee  mora  nee  requies 
interdatur  ulla  fruendi— G.  iii  110,  A.  v  458,  A.  xii  553  nee  mora 
nee  requies;  v  399  at  pater  omnipotens  ira  tum  percitus  acri — A. 
vi  592  at  pater  omnipotens  densa  inter  nubila  telum;  vi  1111 
quattuor  a  ventis  et  caeli  partibus  esse — G.  iv  298  quattuor  a 
ventis  obliqua  luce  fenestras.    More  frequent  is  repetition  with 
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slight  modification:  i  29  cui  simul  infula  virgineos  circumdata 
comptus — A.  X  538  infula  cui  sacra  redimibat  tempera  vitta; 
there  Virgil  avoids  ml  and  prefers  m2;  i  86  ductores  Danaum 
delecti  prima  virorum— A.  ix  226  ductores  Teucrum  primi  delecta 
iuventus;  Virgil  avoids  the  unusual  genitive  and  changes  the 
order  but  keeps  the  rhythm;  i  251  in  gremium  matris  terrai  prae- 
cipitavit— G.   ii  326   coniugis    in    gremium  laetae  descendit  et 
omnis;  V.  prefers  dd  to  ds  and  dl  to  ml,  and  avoids  the  penta- 
syllable ending;  ii  2  e  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem — G. 
i  158  heu  magnum  alterius  frustra  spectabis  acervum;  there  the 
sense  is  quite  different;  Virgil  prefers  s3  to  d3  and  el2m3  to  m2el3. 
In  ii  131  nunc  hue  nunc  illuc  in  cunctas  undique  partis — A.  v 
701  nunc  hue  ingentes  nunc  illuc  pectore  curas,  the  only  metrical 
variation  is  m2  in  L.;  V.  transfers  the  nunc  illuc  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  verse— a  less  prosaic  order;  ii  326  aere  renidescit  tellus 
nee  dum  horrida  miscent— G.  ii  282  aere  renidenti  tellus  nee 
dum  horrida  miscent ;  ii  639  aeternumque  daret  matri  sub  pectore 
volnus — A.  i  36  cum  luno  aeternum  servans  sub  pectore  volnus; 
V.  has  el2  instead  of  f2,  due  to  the  different  positions  of  aeternum; 
ii  1164  iamque  caput  quassans  grandis  suspirat  arator — A.  vii 
292  turn  quassans  caput  haec  effundit  pectore  dicta.   The  order  is 
changed  whereby  V.  has  sld2,  L.  dls2;  V.  mld3,  L.  flm3.    Why 
quassans  caput  should  be  preferred  to  caput  quassans  is  hidden 
from  me;  iii  163  corripere  ex  somno  corpus  mutareque  voltum — A. 
iii  176  corripio  e  stratis  corpus  tendoque  supinas;  here  V.  prefers 
e  to  ex;  iii  908  nulla  dies  nobis  maerorem  ex  pectore  demet— A.  ix 
447  nulla  dies  umquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo.    Here  V.  has 
d3,  L.  s3  with  exact  metrical  agreement  except  m4  for  el4.    In 
iv  1014  tollunt  clamorem  quasi  si  iugulentur  ibidem — A.  xi  622 
clamorem  tollunt  et  mollia  colla  reflectunt;  here  the  changed 
order  is   noticeable.     There   are    several   other   Virgilian   corre- 
spondences: A.  ii  222  clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera  toUit; 
there  clamores  and  tollit  are  separated  from  all  the  rest;  A.  xii 
462  tollitur  in  caelum  clamor  versique  vicissim;  A.  x  262  extulit 
ardentem  clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt;  here  a  transfer  is  made 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  verse.    Still  another  variety 
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is  A.  xi  878  femineum  clamorem  ad  caeli  sidera  tollunt;  v  33 
asper  acerba  tuens  inmani  corpore  serpens — A.  ix  794  asper 
acerba  tuens  retro  redit  et  neque  terga;  there  is  modification  in 
G.  iii  149  asper  acerba  sonans  quo  tota  exterrita  silvis;  and  still 
another  in  A.  xii  398  stabat  acerba  fremens  ingentem  nixus  in 
hastam;  metrically  the  only  difference  is  f5.  Pater  omnipotens 
with  a  preceding  particle  occurs  eight  times:  once  at  pater  v 
399— A.  vi  592;  turn  A.  vii  770,  x  100;  hie  vii  141,  et  xii  178, 
sed  i  60,  vel  iv  25,  nee  398.  In  vi  168  ancipiti  videas  ferro  procul 
arboris  auctum — A.  vii  525  sed  ferro  ancipiti  decernunt  atraque 
late,  dld4  correspond  to  sls4,  and  m2m4  to  mlel2.  Virgil  writes 
ferro  ancipiti  but  Lucretius  has  a  different  order.  In  vi  630  cum 
pluit  in  terris  et  venti  nubila  portant — A.  x  807  dum  pluit  in 
terris  ut  possent  sole  reducto,  the  rhythm  is  the  same  and  L.  has 
d5,  V.  f5.  The  similarity  of  words  is  due  to  familiar  speech.  In 
vi  1014  in  vacuum  ferri  quin  anulus  ipse  sequatur — G.  iii  109  aera 
per  vacuum  ferri  atque  adsurgere  in  auras  L.  has  s2d4  and  V. 
d2s4.  The  rhythm  is  very  different:  L.  mlm2d3d4f5- V.  dlm2 
m3el4el5.  In  vi  1138  haec  ratio  quondam  morborum  et  mortifer 
aestus — G.  iii  478  hie  quondam  morbo  caeli  miseranda  coorta 
est;  L.  dls4,  V.  sld4;  L.  el4,  V.  el6.  The  rhythm  caused  the 
different  order  with  quondam.  From  these  examples  it  is  plain 
that  the  sense  often  demanded  a  modification,  but  frequently 
Virgil  preferred  a  different  rhythm. 

Much  the  same  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  similar- 
ities in  the  second  half  of  the  line.  In  i  123  sed  quaedam  simu- 
lacra modis  pallentia  miris — G.  i  477  ingens  et  simulacra  modis 
pallentia  miris,  the  only  metrical  difference  is  ml  in  L.  In  i  166 
sed  mutarentur  ferre  omnes  omnia  possent — G.  ii  109  nee  vero 
terrae  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt,  the  only  difference  is  m2  in  V., 
but  the  dispondee  mutarentur  makes  the  Lucretian  line  heavier, 
yet  V.  has  only  one  word  more  than  L.  In  ii  214  nunc  hinc  nunc 
illinc  abrupti  nubibus  ignes — A.  iii  199  abstulit  ingeminant  ab- 
ruptis  nubibus  ignes  L.  has  sls2,  V.  dld2,  and  L.  mlm2.  In  ii 
354  sanguinis  exspirans  cahdum  de  pectore  flumen — A.  ix  414 
volvitur  ille  vomens  calidum  de  pectore  flumen,  L.  has  s2  V.  d2, 
and  V,  f2;  V.  prefers  vomens  to  exspirans  and  omits  sanguinis. 
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In  iv  35  contuimur  miras  simulacraque  luce  carentum — G.  iv  472 
umbrae  ibant  tenues  simulacraque  luce  carentum  V.  prefers  sld2 
to  dls2,  but  ell  is  the  only  metrical  difference;  V.  has  tenues  for 
miras,  perhaps  for  the  rhythm.  In  v  29  et  Diomedis  equi  spirantes 
naribus  ignem — G.  ii  140  haec  loca  non  tauri  spirantes  naribus 
ignem  V.  has  s2  for  d2  and  dlm2  for  f2.  Modified  repetition  in 
the  last  half  is  very  frequent,  so  much  so  that  it  is  inconvenient 
to  discuss  all  the  occurrences.  Often  the  variation  is  in  one  word; 
thus  i  35  atque  ita  suspiciens  tereti  cervice  reposta— A.  viii  633 
impavidos  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam;  here  V.  prefers  s2  to  d2 
and  objects  to  reposta,  although  he  has  the  contraction  else- 
where. Metrically  V.  has  m2  against  elldl.  In  i  475  clara  ac- 
cendisset  saevi  certanina  belli — A.  x  146  illi  inter  sese  duri  cer- 
tamina  belU  the  only  metrical  difference  is  m2  in  V.;  he  prefers 
duri  to  saevi.  In  ii  45  fervere  cum  videas  belli  simulacra  cientis — 
A.  V  674  qua  ludo  indutus  belli  simulacra  ciebat,  again  V.  prefers 
sls2  to  dld2  and  mlel2  to  dlm2,  but  the  sense  is  quite  different. 
In  ii  144  primum  aurora  novo  cum  spargit  lumine  terras— A.  ix 
459  et  iam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras,  Aurora  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Hne  following  in  V.  and  the  tenses  are  different; 
V.  prefers  prima  to  primum,  thus  avoiding  eHsion.  In  ii  606 
murahque  caput  summum  cinxere  corona — A.  x  122  nequiquam 
et  rara  muros  cinxere  corona.  In  ii  639  aeternumque  daret  matri 
sub  pectore  volnus — A.  i  36  cum  luno  aeternum  servans  sub 
pectore  volnus  there  is  a  mere  coincidence.  In  iii  20  aspergunt 
neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruina — G.  ii  376  frigora  nee  tantum 
cana  concreta  pruina  V.  prefers  cana  to  acri.  In  iii  46  aut  etiam 
venti  si  fert  ita  forte  voluntas— A.  vi  675  incoHmus  sed  vos  si 
fert  ita  corde  voluntas  the  change  to  corde  was  due  to  the  sense, 
but  the  clause  is  common  enough.  In  iii  289,  cum  fervescit  et  ex 
ocuUs  micat  ocuUs  ardor— A.  xii  102  scintillae  absistunt  ocuUs 
micat  acribus  ignis,  V.  avoids  the  Lucretian  ardor.  In  iii  752 
aeris  accipiter  fugiens  veniente  columba — E.  ix  13  Chaonias  dicunt 
aquila  veniente  columbas  V.  has  aquila,  L.  accipiter.  In  iii  990 
non  tamen  aeternum  poterit  perferre  dolorem— A.  ix  426  amplius 
aut  tantum  potuit  perferre  dolorem,  the  only  metrical  difference 
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is  ml  and  m2.  In  iii  1018  quae  tamen  etsi  absunt  at  mens  sibi 
conscia  factis — A.  i  604  usquam  iustitia  est  et  mens  sibi  conscia 
recti,  again  V.  prefers  sld2  to  dls2;  L.  has  ml;  one  has  factis 
and  the  other  recti.  In  iv  276  inde  fores  ipsae  dextra  laevaque 
secuntur — G.  i  235  quam  circum  extremae  dextra  laevaque  tra- 
huntur;  L.  dl,  V.  si ;  L.  f  lm2,  V.  mlel2,  and  the  verbs  are  different. 
In  A.  ii  552  the  order  is  different — laeva  dextraque  fre- 
quentes;  but  in  A.  vi  486  dextra  laevaque  frequentes,  A.  i 
611  Serestum,  A.  vi  65  per  herbam.  Metrically  A.  ii  552 
agrees  with  L.  except  for  fl.  In  iv  316  qui  quasi  purgat  eos  ac 
nigras  discutit  umbras — G.  iii  357  tum  sol  pallentis  haud  umquam 
discutit  umbras,  L.  has  f2.  In  v  973  quaerebant  pavidi  palantes 
noctis  in  umbris — A.  ix  373  et  galea  Euryalum  sublustri  noctis 
in  umbra,  L.  has  si,  V.  dl;  L.  m2,  V.  mlel2.  In  iv  576  quaerimus 
et  magna  dispersos  voce  ciemus — A.  iii  68  condimus  et  magna 
supremum  voce  ciemus  there  is  perfect  agreement  metrically,  but 
a  slight  difference  in  words.  In  iv  843  at  contra  conferre  manu 
certamina  pugnae — A.  xi  780  venatrix  unum  ex  omni  certamine 
pugnae.  In  v  92  principio  maria  ac  terras  caelumque  tuere — A.  i 
58  ni  faciat  maria  ac  terras  caelumque  profundum,  the  rhythm 
is  almost  identical,  but  V.  has  ml  and  also  L.  in  v  592  quod  maria 
ac  terras  omnis  caelumque  rigando.  In  v  95  una  dies  dabit  exitio 
multosque  per  annos — G.  iv  208  at  genus  inmortale  manet 
multosque  per  annos;  v  216  aut  subito  peremunt  imbres  gelidaeque 
pruinae — G.  ii  263  arva  solo  id  venti  curant  gelidaeque  pruinae; 
vi  24  veridicis  igitur  purgavit  pectora  dictis — A.  v  816  his  ubi 
laeta  deae  permulsit  pectora  dictis;  vi  155  terribih  sonitu  flamma 
crepitante  crematur — A.  vii  74  atque  omnem  ornatum  flamma 
crepitante  cremari;  I  suppose  that  "crackling  flame"  might  have 
occurred  to  any  one,  even  to  a  Greek  writer. 

Oftentimes  there  is  general  agreement  in  the  close  but  with 
modification  due  to  a  different  context.  Examples  are  v  405 
scihcet  ut  veteres  Graium  cecinere  poetae — G.  iii  90  Cyllarus  et 
quorum  Graii  meminere  poetae;  here  there  is  metrical  similarity 
except  for  (12  in  L.  s2  in  V.  The  difference  in  cases — veteres 
Graium  and  quorum  Graii  is  noteworthy.    In  ii  1091  libera  con- 
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tinuo  dominis  privata  superbis — A.  xii  236  nos  patria  amissa 
dominis  parere  superbis,  the  sentiments  are  opposed.  In  iii  449 
inde  ubi  robustis  adolevit  viribus  aetas — G.  ii  362  ac  dum  prima 
novis  adolescit  frondibus  aetas. 

Sometimes  a  phrase  that  occurs  in  half  of  a  Lucretian  Hne 
comes  in  the  other  half  of  a  Virgihan  one;  more  frequently  with 
modifications.  Thus  i  92  muta  metu  terram  genibus  summissa 
petebat — A.  iii  93  submissi  petimus  terram  et  vox  fertur  ad 
auris;  here  L.  has  dls2d3,  V.  sld2s3;  L.  separates  terram  petebat 
while  V.  joins  them,  but  the  participle  precedes  the  verb  and 
V.  omits  genibus.  In  i  283  montibus  ex  altis  magnus  decur- 
sus  aquai — A.  xii  523  aut  ubi  decursu  rapido  de  montibus 
altis  V.  avoids  aquai  and  has  de  for  ex  to  avoid  ehsion,  but  the 
verse  is  not  his  most  successful  one  and  here  Lucretius  gives  me 
greater  pleasure.  In  ii  158  cum  per  inane  meant  vacuum  nee 
res  remoratur — A.  xii  906  tum  lapis  ipse  viri  vacuum  per  inane 
volutus,  L.  has  per  inane  .  .  .  vacuum  and  V.  vacuum  per  inane. 
In  iii  456  naturam  ceu  fumus  in  altas  aeris  auras — G.  iv  499 
dixit  et  ex  ocuhs  subito  ceu  fumus  in  auras,  L.  has  ceu  fumus  in 
the,  first  part  of  the  hne.  In  iii  1034  Scipiadas  belh  fuhnen  Car- 
thaginis  horror— A.  vi  842  quis  Gracchi  genus  aut  geminos  duo 
fulmina  belli  Scipiadas,  the  proper  name  is  carried  over  to  the 
next  verse  and  the  order  of  belh  fulmen  is  changed.  In  vi  242  et 
monimenta  virum  commohri  atque  ciere — A.  viii  356  reliquias 
veterumque  vides  monumenta  virorum  V.  avoids  virum.  In  vi 
944  manat  item  nobis  e  toto  corpore  sudor — A.  iii  175  tum  gehdus 
toto  manabat  corpore  sudor  the  verb  is  transferred.  The  ending 
occurs  also  in  A.  vii  459  perfudit  toto  proruptus  corpore  sudor, 
and  in  A.  ix  812.  In  vi  1157  languebat  corpus  leti  iam  Umine  in 
ipso — G.  iv  252  vita  tulit  tristi  languebant  corpora  morbo;  but 
in  vi  1221  exeibant  silvis  languebant  pleraque  morbo;  A.  x  355 
certatur  limine  in  ipso,  xi  881  efTugiunt  mortem  sed  hmine  in 
ipso.  In  ii  960  nam  quare  potius  leti  iam  limine  ab  ipso;  and  i  852 
ut  mortem  effugiat  leti  sub  dentibus  ipsis,  the  order  differs.  In 
ii  30  propter  aquae  rivum  sub  ramis  arboris  altae — A.  vii  108 
corpora  sub  ramis  arboris  altae — A.  vii  108  corpora  sub  ramis 
deponunt  arboris  altae:  V.  has  dl  and  L.  fld3. 
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Sometimes  there  is  similarity  between  groups  of  two  lines. 
Thus  in  iv  907  nunc  quibus  ille  modis  somnus  per  membra  quietem  | 
inriget  atque  animi  curas  e  pectore  sol  vat — A.  i  691  at  Venus 
Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem  |  inrigat  et  f otum  gremio 
dea  tollit  in  altos.  The  ending  also  occurs  in  A.  viii  30  dedit  per 
membra  quietem. 

The  greatest  difference  is  where  the  order  of  words  and  the 
words  themselves  are  changed.  For  the  variation  in  word  order 
only  a  few  examples  need  by  given:  v  387  omnia  diluviare  ex  alto 
gurgite  ponti— A.  vi  310  lapsa  cadunt  folia  aut  ad  terram  gurgite 
ab  alto:  ex  alto  gurgite  and  gurgite  ab  alto.  In  v  1299  quam 
biiugo  curru  belli  temptare  pericla — A.  xi  505  me  sine  prima  manu 
temptare  pericula  belli:  V.  prefers  d4  to  s4,  and  f2f4d5  to  m2m4f5, 
and  the  longer  form  pericula;  to  my  ear  the  Virgilian  rhythm  is 
the  more  pleasing.  In  vi  99  nee  fit  enim  sonitus  caeli  de  parte 
Serena — A.  ix  630  audiit  et  caeli  Genitor  de  parte  serena:  again 
V.  prefers  s2d3  to  d2s3;  metrically  the  only  difference  is  mlfl 
and  dl.  The  position  of  caeli  is  different.  In  vi  752  cornices  non 
cum  fumant  altaria  donis — E.  i  44  bis  senos  cui  nostra  dies  altaria 
fumant,  V.  has  f3  instead  of  m3  and  puts  fumant  at  the  end. 
In  ii  617  vivam  progeniem  qui  in  oras  luminis  edant — A.  vii  660 
furtivum  partu  sub  luminis  edidit  oras;  here  V.  prefers  s2s3; 
metrically  the  only  difference  is  dlf3:  V.  m2:  V.  sub  liminis 
edidit  oras  and  L.  in  oras  luminis  edant;  L.  seems  to  emphasize 
the  verb.  A  remarkable  difference  in  order  is  in  iii  298  nee  capere 
irarum  fluctus  in  pectore  possunt — A.  xii  831  irarum  tantos  volvis 
sub  pectore  fluctus;  here  V.  has  si,  L.  dl;  V.  m2,  L.  mlel2.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  metrical  agreement  the  Virgilian  hne  is  more 
stately  with  the  differing  positions  of  irarum  and  fluctus,  and  the 
use  of  sub  rather  than  in;  mechanical  rules  do  not  uncover  the 
poet's  charm.  In  iii  1041  sponte  sua  leto  caput  obvius  optulit 
ipse — A.  X  552  obvius  ardenti  sese  obtulit  ille  reducta,  obvius  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Virgihan  Hne.  In  vi  864  hoc  ubi  roriferis 
terram  nox  obruit  umbris — A.  iv  351  me  paths  Anchises  quotiens 
humentibus  umbris  |  nox  operit  terras,  V.  has  humentibus  umbris 
at  the  end  while  L.  puts  roriferis  in  the  first  half;  the  last  half  of 
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Lucretius  is  carried  over  by  Virgil  to  the  first  half  of  the  following 
line,  and  V.  disapproves  roriferis  and  prefers  terras,  which  may 
imply  a  wider  sphere  of  action. 

The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  choice  of  words.  Here  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  classify  the  instances  and  the  reasons,  often 
subtle,  for  the  Virgihan  modifications.  A  characteristic  example 
is  iii  152  verum  ubi  vementi  magis  est  commota  metu  mens — A. 
xii  468  hoc  concussa  metu  mentem  luturnia  virgo;  here  concussa 
corresponds  to  commota  and  mentem  to  mens;  dls2  to  sld2, 
elldlm3d3m4f5m6  to  mlf2m3m4d5;  the  Virgihan  Une  is  smoother. 
In  V  61  nee  posse  incolumis  magnum  durare  per  aevom — A.  i  38 
nee  posse  Italia  Teucrorum  avertere  regem;  A.  ii  177  nee  posse 
Argolicis  exscindi  Pergama  telis;  G.  ii  100  aut  tantum  fluere  aut 
totidem  durare  per  annos ;  in  these  nee  posse  is  elided  and  annos 
is  read  instead  of  aevom.  In  iii  896  V.  improves  L. :  praeripeie  et 
tacito  pectus  dulcedine  tangent— A.  i  502  Latonae  tacitmii  per- 
temptant  gaudia  pectus;  dl  corresponds  to  si  and  L.  has  el2; 
pertemptant  for  tangent,  gaudia  for  dulcedine,  tacitum  with 
pectus  which  closes  the  verse.  In  v  63  V.  has  much  variety: 
cernere  cum  videamur  eum  quem  vita  reliquit — A.  vi  735  quin 
et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit,  x  819  sanguis  tum  vita  per 
auras  I  concessit  maesta  ad  manes  corpusque  reliquit,  v  517  vitam- 
que  reliquit  in  astris;  note  vita  reliquit,  vita  concessit  followed  by 
rehquit,  and  vitamque  reliquit.  Sometimes  one  word  only  is 
changed — totum  for  magnum  in  v  427,  magnum  volgata  per 
aevom — A.  i  457  totum  volgata  per  orbem,  and  in  addition 
orbem  for  aevom.  In  iv  1179  foribus  miser  oscula  figit — A.  ii  490 
postis  atque  oscula  figunt,  A.  i  687  oscula  dulcia  figit;  L.  has 
foribus,  V.  postis  and  dulcia.  Again,  v  73  inmani  corpora  ser- 
pens— A.  viii  330  immani  corpore  Thybris,  A.  iii  427  immani 
corpore  pristis,  A.  v  372  immani  corpore  qui  se.  In  v  1214  hunc 
possint  ferre  laborem — G.  ii  343  tenerae  possent  perferre  laborem, 
A.  xii  635  tantos  voluit  te  ferre  labores,  the  rhythm  differs  and 
hunc  laborem  corresponds  to  tantos  labores,  ferre  to  perferre. 
In  V  1333  concidere  atque  terram  consternere  casu — A.  xii  543 
oppetere  et  late  terram  consternere  tergo;  d2  in  L.  s2  in  V.,  f2 
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in  L.  m2  in  V.,  gravi  casu  for  late  tergo.  Mortalibus  aegris  is  a 
frequent  close:  vi  1  fetus  mortalibus  aegris — G.  i  237  duae  mor- 
talibus aegris,  A.  ii  268  quies  mortalibus  aegris,  A.  x  274  ferens 
mortalibus  aegris,  xii  850  metum  mortalibus  aegris;  metrically 
the  entire  lines  are  nearly  identical.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Hne 
vi  168  ancipiti  videas  ferro — A.  vii  525  sed  ferro  ancipiti,  V.  pre- 
fers a  different  order  (sls4  for  dld4)  at  the  cost  of  el2.  In  vi  190 
venti  transversa  per  auras — A.  vii  543  caeli  conversa  per  auras 
there  is  the  same  rhythm  but  the  sense  is  quite  different.  In 
vi  195  saxis  pendentibus  structas — A.  i  166  scopuUs  pendentibus 
antnmi  V.  avoids  pendentibus  and  prefers  scopuhs  to  saxis.  In 
vi  357  steUis  fulgentibus  apta — A.  iv  482  and  xi  202  stellis  ar- 
dentibus  aptmn,  V.  dishkes  fulgentibus.  In  vi  1140  exhausit 
civibus  urbem— A.  viii  571  viduasset  civibus  urbem,  viduasset  is 
more  poetical  than  exhausit.  In  ii  146  hquidis  loca  vocibus 
opplent — G.  iv  515  maestis  late  loca  questibus  implet  I  think  L. 
is  more  musical  than  V.  In  ii  324  belH  simulacra  cientes — A.  585 
pugnaeque  cient  simulacra  sub  auras  V.  has  pugnae  for  beili 
which  caused  f 3  instead  of  m3 ;  cient  for  cientes  and  in  a  different 
foot;  with  m4  V.  avoided  m3.  In  ii  650  opibus  nihil  indiga  nostri — 
G.  ii  428  opisque  baud  indiga  nostrae;  here  V.  is  smoother.  In 
vi  95  capiam  cum  laude  coronam— A.  v  355  merui  qui  laude 
coronam.  In  iii  895  optima  nee  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati — G. 
ii  523  interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati;  metrically 
dld4,  m4el5,  but  the  thought  is  different.  In  iii  908  nulla  dies 
nobis  maerorem  ex  pectore  demet — A.  ix  447  nulla  dies  umquam 
memori  vos  eximet  aevo;  note  demet-eximet.  In  iii  948  omnia 
si  perges  vivendo  vincere  saecla — G.  ii  295  multa  virum  volvens 
durando  saecula  vincit;  metrically  fl  rather  than  dl,  and  V. 
prefers  durando  and  the  longer  form  saecula.  In  iii  999  durum 
sufferre  laborem — A.  vi  437  duros  perferre  labores;  perferre  than 
sufferre  and  the  plural  noun.  In  iii  562  cassum  anima  corpus — A. 
ii  85  cassum  lumine  lugent;  lumine  for  anima  and  different  loca- 
tion. In  V  216  aut  subiti  peremunt  imbris  gelidaeque  pruinaej 
flabraque  ventorum  violent  turbine  vexant — G.  ii  263  arva  solo 
id  venti  curant  gelidaeque  pruinae;  venti  curant  corresponds  to 
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flabra  vexant;  V.  has  compressed  two  lines  of  L.  into  one.  In 
vi  104  nebulae  fumique  volantes — G.  ii  217  nebulam  fumosque 
volucris  V.  prefers  the  adjective.  In  v  209  ingemere  et  terram 
pressis  proscindere  aratris — G.  ii  237  exspecta  et  vaHdis  terram 
proscinde  iuvencis,  L.  has  dls2,  V.  sld2,  and  L.  el5,  V.  f5;  V. 
mentions  the  steers,  L.  the  plow  and  he  separates  terram  and 
proscindere.  Quite  different  are  i  253  arboribus  crescunt  ipsae 
fetuque  gravantur  and  G.  ii  429  nee  minus  interea  fetu  nemus 
omne  gravescit:  L.  s2s4,  V.  d2d4;  L.  m2,  V.  mldld4;  V.  prefers 
the  grove  to  the  single  trees  and  the  inceptive  verb.  In  i  994  et 
sedes  ubi  ponere  possint — A.  iii  88  ire  iubes  ubi  ponere  sedes; 
V.  puts  sedes  last  thus  emphasizing  it.  In  vi  691  is  crassa  volvit 
cahgine  fumum — G.  ii  309  picea  crassus  caligine  nubem. 

Sometimes  the  modification  is  so  great  that  the  similarity  is 
superficial.  Thus  i  922  nee  me  animi  faUit  quam  sint  obscura  sed 
acri — G.  iii  289  nee  sum  animi  dubius  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum; 
i  928  trita  solo  iuvat  integros  accedere  fontis — G.  iii  292  raptat 
amor  iuvat  ire  iugis  qua  nulla  priorum;  i  34  aeterno  devictus 
volnere  amoris— A.  viii  394  aeterno  fatur  devinctus  amore;  i  40 
funde  petens  .  .  .  pacem — G.  iv  535  tende  petens  pacem;  iii  1052 
atque  animi  incerto  fluitans  errore  vagaris — A.  v  867  cum  pater 
amisso  fluitantem  errare  magistro;  here  there  is  hardly  a  word 
in  common  and  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  imitation;  another 
example  is  iv  589  haec  loca  capripedes  satyros  nymphasque 
tenere — A.  viii  314  haec  nemora  indigenae  Fauni  Nymphaeque 
tenebant.  In  v  226  vagituque  locum  lugubri  complet — A.  iii  313 
implevit  clamore  locum,  the  thought  is  the  same.  In  v  1314 
saevi  nullo  discrimine  turmas — A.  xii  498  saevam  nullo  discrimine 
caedem,  the  rhythm  is  the  same. 

Not  infrequently  Virgil  compresses  the  thought  of  Lucretius, 
as  in  V  1368  temptabant  fructusque  feros  mansuescere  terram  | 
cernebant  indulgendo  blandeque  colendo — G.  ii  36  agricolae  fruc- 
tusque feros  molhte  colendo.  Here  L.  has  si,  V.  dl,  and  the  three 
hues  ahnost  agree  metrically.  On  the  contrary  Virgil  often 
carries  over  into  two  lines  what  L.  has  expressed  in  one;  thus 
iv  790  moUia  mobiliter  cum  alternis  bracchia  mittunt — A.  v  376 
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ostenditque  humeros  latos  alternaque  iactat  |  brachia  protendens 
et  verberat  ictibus  auras.  In  v  73  et  quibus  ille  modis  divom 
metus  insinuarit  I  pectora  terrarum  qui  in  orbi  sancta  tuetur — A. 
ii  228  turn  vero  tremefacta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis  |  insinuat 
pavor  et  scelus  expendisse  merentem ;  v  487  turn  magis  expressus 
salsus  de  corpore  sudor — A.  ii  173  luminibus  flammae  arrectis 
salsusque  per  artus|  sudor  iit;  v  985  spumigeri  suis  adventu 
validique  leonis — A.  iv  158  spumantemque  dari  pecora  inter 
inertia  votis  |  optat  aprum  aut  f ulvum  descendere  monte  leonem ; 
vi  458  usque  adeo  donee  tempestas  saeva  coorta  est — G.  iii  478 
hie  quondam  niorbo  caeli  miseranda  coorta  est  |  tempestas ;  vi  864 
hoc  ubi  roriferis  terram  nox  obruit  umbris — A.  iv  351  me  patris 
Anchisae  quotiens  humentibus  umbris] nox  operit  terras;  vi  944 
manat  item  nobis  e  toto  corporis  sudor — A.  ix  812  tum  toto 
corpore  sudor  |  hquitur.  Generally  speaking  Lucretius  confines  his 
phrases  within  the  limits  of  a  single  line  although  there  are  many 
exceptions. 

Characteristic  examples  of  agreement  and  difference  in  rhythm 
are  v  61  nee  posse  incolumis  magnum  durare  per  aevom — G.  ii 
100  aut  tantum  fluere  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos;  and  v  341 
aut  ex  imbribus  adsiduis  exisse  rapaces  .  .  .  amnis — G.  iii  142 
carpere  prata  fuga  fluviosque  innare  rapacis. 


Comparison  of  Virgilian  Periods 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  closely  some  paragraphs 
from  each  one  of  the  poets  in  an  endeavor  to  discover  wherein 
their  difference  hes.    Georgics  ii  475-502  reads  as  follows: 

475  Me  vero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Musae 

i  66  primum  Graius  homo 
i  924  amorem  musarum 

476  quarum  sacra  fero  ingenti  percussus  amore 

i  923  percussus  thyrso  laudis  spes  magna 
V  1163  sollemnia  sacra 
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477  accipiant  caelique  vias  et  sidera  monstrent 

vi  27  viam  monstravit 

iii  894  domus  accipiet  te  . 

i  128  solis  lunaeque  meatus 

V  115  sidera  lunam  .  .  .  meare 

478  defectus  solis  varios  lunaeque  labores 

V  751  solis  item  quoque  defectus  lunaeque  labores 

479  unde  tremor  terris  qua  vi  maria  alta  tumescant 

V  914  maria  alta 

vi  577  causa  tremoris 

vi  287  inde  tremor  terras 

vi  615  mare  non  augescere 

ii  1109  unde  mare  et  terrae  possent  augescere 

V  261  mare  .  .  .  abundare 

480  obiicibus  ruptis  rursusque  in  se  ipsa  residant 

i  289  ruit  qua  quicquid  fluctibus  obstat 

i  764  atque  in  eas  rursus  res  omnia  dissoluuntur 

i  397  ipse  in  se 

481  quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  soles 

vi  1102  solibus  icta.   General  v  679  ff. 

482  hiberni  vel  quae  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet 

V  699  noctes  hiberno  tempore  longae|  cessant 
vi  531  mora  quae  fluvios  .  .  .  refrenat 

483  sin  has  ne  possim  naturae  accedere  partis 

i  73  processit  .  .  .  moenia  mundi 

V  244  mundi  .  .  .  membra  ac  partis 

V  477  partes  ut  mimdi  totius  extent 
i  927  iuvat  integros  accedere  f ontis 

V  1199  accedere  ad  aras 

484  frigidus  obstiterit  circum  praecordia  sanguis 

iii  43  animi  naturam  sanguinis  esse 

485  rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes 

V  1248  pascua  reddere  rura 

V  1448  agri  culturas 

ii  362  flumina  .  .  .  oblectare  animam 
vi  713  amnis  .  .  .  rigat 

V  603  prata  riget  fons 

v  1375  convallis  camposque 
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486  flumina  amem  silvasque  inglorius  o  ubi  campi 

V  40  trepido  terrore  repleta  est|  per  nemora  ac  montes 

silvasque 

V  992  nemora  ac  mentis  gemitu  silvasque  replebat 

487  Spercheusque  et  virginibus  bacchata  Lacaenis 

V  824  in  magnis  bacchatur  montibus 

488  Taygeta  o  qui  me  glidis  convallibus  Haemi 

V  818  nee  frigora  dura  ciebat 

vi  1172  in  fluvios  partim  gelidos 

489  sistat  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra 

i  994  sedes  ubi  pone  re 

ii  30  propter  aquae  rivum  sub  ramis  arboris  altae 
vi  783  arboribus  .  .  .  certis  gravis  umbra  tributa 
iii  21  aetherj  integit 

490  felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas 

iii  316  nequeo  caecas  exponere  causas 
vi  54  ignorantia  causarum 

V  1185  qui  bus  id  fieret  cognoscere  causis 

iii  1072  naturam  primum  studeat  cognoscere  rerum 
General  i  49  ff.    iii  1072. 

491  atque  metus  omnis  et  inexorabile  fatum 

iii  37  et  metus 

V  309  nee  sanctum  numen  fati  protollere  finis 

V  46  quantique  perinde  timores 
ii  48  metus  hominum 
General:  i  67  ff.,  iii  14,  v  1194  ff. 

492  subiecit  pedibus  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari 

i  78  religio  pedibus  subiecta 
iii  25  Acherusia  templa 

493  fortunatus  et  ille  deos  qui  novit  agrestis 

V  1179  fortunisque  .  .  .  praestare 

V  182  notities  divis  hominum 

494  Panaque  Silvanumque  senem  Nymphasque  sorores 

V  948  silvestria  templa  .  .  .  nymj)harum 
iv  580  satyros  nymphasque  tenere 

iv  586  Pan  .  .  .  silvestrem  .  .  .  musam 
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495  ilium  non  populi  fasces  non  purpura  regum 

iii  996  a  populo  fasces 

ii  50  audacterque  inter  reges  rerumque  potentes|  versantur 

V  1424  et  purpura  curis 

V  1222  regesque  superbi 

496  flexit  et  infidos  agitans  discordia  fratres 

iii  72  gaudent  in  tristi  funere  fratris 

V  1305  peperit  discordia  tristis 

V  440  discordia  quorum  .  .  .  turbabat  proelia  miscens 

V  1187  illorum  nutu  facere  omnia  flecti 

497  aut  conuiurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Histro 


498  non  res  Romanae  perituraque  regna  neqiie  ille 

vi  55  cogit  ad  imperium  res  et  concedere  regnum 
i  791  ne  res  ad  nihilum  redigantur  funditus  omnes 

V  410  aut  pereunt  res 

V  1140  res  itaque  ad  summam  faecem  .  .  .  redibat 

499  aut  doluit  miserans  inopem  aut  invidit  habenti 

ii  18  dolor  absit 

V  1432  habendi|  finis 

V  1125  deicit  ictos|  invidia 
iii  881  ipse  sui  miseret 

V  1023  imbecillorum  esse  aecum  misererier  omnis 

500  quos  rami  fructus  quos  ipsa  volentia  rura 

V  937  quod  terra  crearat 

i  252  surgunt  fruges  ramique  virescunt 

V  1248  pandere  agros  pinguis  et  pascua  reddere  rura 

501  sponte  tulere  sua  carpsit  nee  ferrea  iura 

ii  1158  sponte  sua  primum  mortalibus  ipsa  creavit 

V  1147  artaque  iura 

V  58  validas  .  .  .  leges 
i  928  decerpere  Acres 

V  944  pabula  dura  tulit 

502  insanumque  forum  aut  populi  tabularia  vidit 

ii  38  neque  nobilitas  neque  gloria  regni. 
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Metrically  there  are  the  following  comparisons : 

475  ssssd — 

m  Ini2m3m4el5d5 — 

ii  19  iucundo  sensu  cura  semota  metuque 

(i  921  nunc  age  quod  superest  cognosce  et  clarius  audi) 

(i  67  est  oculos  ausus  primusque  obsistere  contra) 

476  sdssd — 

dlf2el3m4d5— 

ii  10  errare  atque  viam  palantis  quaerere  vitae 

(iii  218  quatenus  omnis  ubi  e  toto  iam  corpore  cessit) 

477  dsdsd— 

m2f3m4d4d5— 

ii  8  edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena 

vi  144  fluminibus  magnoque  mari  cum  frangitur  aestus 

>     i  832  concedit  nobis  patrii  sermonis  egestas 
m2m3m4f5  / 

479  dssdd— 

flm2m3d3m4el5f5— 

ii  1  suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  aequora  ventis 
(iii  861  debet  enim  misere  si  forte  aegreque  futurumst) 

480  dsssd— 

m2m3el4el5f5— 

ii  3  non  quia  vexari  quemquamst  iucunda  voluptas 
(v  182  notities  divis  hominum  unde  est  insita  primum) 

481  sddsd  1    V  17  ut  fama  est  aliquas  etiam  nunc  vivere 

mlel2m3m4d4d5  /       gentis 

482  sssdd— 

m2d2m3m4d4d5— 

ii  153  nee  singillatim  corpuscula  quaeque  vaporis 

(i  631  propterea  quia  quae  nullis  sunt  partibus  aucta) 

483  ssssd — ii  19  above. 

mldlm2m3el4d5— 

(vi  331  nee  facilest  tali  naturae  opsistere  quicquam) 

484  ddssd 


,    iii  287  aeris  interemant  sensum  diductaque  solvant 
dlm3m4d5  ' 
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485  dddsd— 

flel2m2m3m4d4d5— 

ii  39,  quod  superest  animo  quoque  nil  prodesse  putandum 
ii  140  ilia  quoque  in  solis  quae  lumina  cernere  quimus 

486  dssdd— 

ellm2el3d3d4m5d5— 

ii  61  discutiant  sed  naturae  species  ratioque 

(i  894  scire  licet  non  esse  in  rebus  res  ita  mixtas) 

487  ssdsd — 

el2d2m4f5— 

ii  2  e  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem 
i  708  constituere  aut  umorem  quicunque  putarunt 

488  dsdsd— 

el2m2d2in3m4d5— 

vi  380  perspicere  et  qua  vi  faciat  rem  quamque  videre 
ii  1025  accedere  et  nova  se  species  ostendere  rerum 

4»y     ctSSSd  I    ij  1114  humor  ad  umorem  terreno  corpore  terra 

fldlm3d4d5  j 

490  sdssd— 

dlm2m3m4d5 — 

i  1065  illi  cum  videant  solem  nos  sidera  noctis 
(ii  1120  omnibus  hie  aetas  debet  consistere  rebus) 

491  dsdsd — ii  8  above. 

flm2m3f3d5 

iv   245   efficit   ut    videamus   et   internoscere  curat) 

492  sdddd— 

ni2m3el4f5— 

ii  92  consistant  quoniam  spatium  sine  fine  modoquest 

(iii  978  atque  ea  nimirum  quaecumque  Acherunte  profundo) 

493  sddsd— 

f2d2f3m4d4f5— 

vi  563  inclinata  minent  in  eandem  prodita  partem 
i  158  perspiciemus  et  unde  queat  res  quaeque  creare 

494  dsdsd  )     iv  952  bracchia  palpebraeque  cadunt  virisque  resol- 

dlf3m4f5   )  vunt 
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}ii  875  vertunt  se  fluvii  frondes  et  pabula  laeta 

>   iii  721  exos  et  exanguis  tumidos  perfluctuat  artus 
fldlm3m4d5  J 

497  ssssd — ii  19  above. 

mlm3d4f5d5 

(ii  138  sic  a  principiis  ascendit  motus  et  exit) 

498  ssddd— 

nildlm3d4f5el6— 

ii  5  per  campos  instructa  tua  sine  parte  pericli 

(vi  555  ut  vas  interdum  non  quit  constare  nisi  umor) 

499  dddsd— 

mlin2m3el4m4f5 — 

ii  9  edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena 

(v  1138  et  capitis  summi  praeclarum  insigne  cruentum) 

500  sssdd— 

inlm2m3d3f4d5— 

vi  621  umoris  parvam  delibet  et  aequore  partem 

ii  415  in  nares  hominum  cum  taetra  cadavera  torrent 

501  ddssd  1    V  669  multa  videmus  enim  certo  quae  tempore 

flf2m3m4d4d5    J        Aunt 

502  sdddd— 

f2el3m3m4d5— 

ii  1086  non  esse  unica  sed  numero  magis  innumerali 
ii  901  conciliantur  ita  ut  debent  animalia  gigni 

Another  period  where  Lucretian  imitation  has  been  generally 
accepted  is  Eel.  vi  31-40: 

31  Namque  canebat  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 

i  1017  copia  ferretur  magnum  per  inane  soluta 
i  1103  diffugiant  subito  magnum  per  inane  soluta 
i  1108  corpora  solventes  abeat  per  inane  profundum 
V  449  terrai  corpora  .  .  .  coibant 

32  semina  terrarumque  animae  marisque  fuissent 

i  176  si  non  certa  suo  quia  tempore  semina  rerum|  cum 
confluxerunt 
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33  et  liquid!  simul  ignis  ut  his  exordia  primis 

i  61  corpora  prima  quod  ex  illis  sunt  omnia  primis 
ii  333  cunctarum  exordia  rerum 

V  449  corporibus  liquidis 

34  omnia  et  ipsa  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis 

i  710  omnia  et 

V  454  efficerent  et  magni  moenia  mundi 

35  turn  durare  solum  et  discludere  Nerea  ponto 

V  438  cum  paribus  iungi  res  et  discludere  mimdum 

36  coeperit  et  rerum  paulatim  sumere  formas 

ii  379  formam  primordia  rerum 

V  1263  in  formam  et  faciem  decurrere  rerum 

37  iamque  novum  terrae  stupeant  lucescere  solem 

V  472  hunc  exordia  sunt  solis  lunaeque  secuta 

38  altius  atque  cadant  submotis  nubibus  imbres 

vi  415  cadere  imbris 

V  504  incertis  turbare  procellis 

39  incipiant  silvae  cum  primum  surgere  cumque 

V  786  arboribus  datumst  variis  exinde  per  auras  |  crescendi 

V  790  tellus  virgultaque  primum |  sustulit 

40  rara  per  ignaros  errent  animalia  montis 

V  824  quod  in  magnis  bacchatur  montibu'  passim 
ii  1081  montivagum  genus  esse  ferarum 


Metrically : 

aasaa  Wi  116  multa  minuta  modis  multis  per  inane  videbis 

flf2m3m4f4f5 

^  ^^  ^'^  \  iii  569  libera  dissultare  ideo  conclusa  moventur 

dlel3m4f5 

33  dddsd  1    (ii  184  nunc  locus  est  ut  opinor  in  his  illud 

mlm2d2f3d3m4d5  J  quoque  rebus) 

34  ddssd  1    (i  242  quippe  ubi  nulla  forent  aeterno  corpore 

elldlf2m3m4d5  [       quorum) 
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35    sdddd— 

mlf2el3in3d4d5— 

iii  842  non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et  mare  caelo 

ii   1086  non  esse  unica  sed  numero  magis  innumerali. 

vi  1192  non  dubitabat  item  ad  supremum  denique  tempus 

1  -.     ^     r,  1 .  ,  -    M'  1^4  tempore  quo  solis  pervolgant  fulgura  caelum 
dlm2m3d4d5  j 

37     dsdsd  1      lo^-.       .    1 

-,     „     „     ^  ,-   ^  V  l-J'-  prata  lacus  nvos  segetes  vmetaque  laeta 
flm2m3m4d5  j 

1,  p^     -^  1 .  ,      y  'V  960  altior  atque  foras  eiectus  largior  eius 
dlf2m3d4d5  J 

39  dsssd  1    ii    254   principium    quoddam    quod   fati   foedera 

m2m3d3d4d5  J        rumpat 

40  dssdd— 

fldlm3m4d5— 

ii  1  suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  aequora  ventis 
ii  278  pellat  et  invitos  cogat  procedere  saepe 


Another  period  from  the  sixth  Aeneid  may  show  some  changes 
from  the  rhythjn  of  the  BucoUcs  and  Georgics: 

724  Principio  caelum  ac  terras  campusque  hquentes 

vi  678  cum  caelo  terraque  marique 

vi  405  liquidam  molem  camposque  natantis 

i  503  principio  quoniam 

V  68  terram  caelum  mare  sidera  solem 

725  lucentemque  globum  Lunae  Titaniaque  astra 

V  610  sol  alte  lampade  lucens 

V  69  lunaique  globum 

V  302  solem  lunam  stellasque 

V  530  motibus  astrorum 

726  spiritus  intus  aht  totamque  infusa  per  artus 

i  231  aether  sidera  pascit 

iii  283  commixta  per  artus 

ii  949  omnis  concussa  per  artus 
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727  mens  agitat  molem  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet 

iii  144  ad  numen  mentis  momenque  movetur 
iv  902  agens  magnam  magno  molimine  navem 
iv  891  moles  protruditur  atque  movetur 
i  861  commixto  corpore 

728  inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus  vitaeque  volantum 

vi  1092  hominum  generi  pecudumque 

ii  1083  pecudes  et  corpora  cuncta  volantum 

729  et  quae  niarmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aequore  pontus 

ii  765  marmoreo  .  .  .  candore  .  .  .  ut  mare 

V  845  monstra  ac  portenta  creabat 
ii  781  in  aequore  ponti 

730  igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  caelestis  origo 

i  679  ignea  corpora  rerum 

iv  177  mobilitas  ollis 

ii  991  caelesti  sumus  omnes  semine  oriundi 

V  176  rerum  genitalis  origo 

731  seminibus  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant 

vi  394  innoxius  inque  peditur 

ii  153  corpuscula  .  .  .  officiuntur  .  .  .  tardius  ire 

732  terrenique  hebetant  artus  moribundaque  membra 

i  1114  terreno  corpore 

iv  359  hebescere  eum 

vi  797  languentia  membra  per  artus 

iii  129  moribundos  deserit  artus 

733  hinc  metuunt  cupiuntque  dolent  gaudentque  neque  auras 


734     respiciunt  clausae  tenebris  et  carcere  caeco 

V  1446  respicere  aetas|  nostra  nequit 
ii  55  caecis|  in  tenebris  metuunt 

vi  1016  caecisque  .  .  .  compagibus. 

Metrically : 

724     dsssd — 

m2el3m3m4f5— 

ii  3  non  quia  vexari  quemquamst  iucunda  voluptas 

V  92  principio  maria  ac  terras  celumque  tuere 
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V  vi  479  sviffunduntque  sua  caelum  calieine  et  altas 
f2m3m4el5   ^ 

726  ddssd— 

dlf2m3el4f5d5— 

ii  14  o  miseras  hominum  mentes  o  pectora  caeca 
(v  957  verbera  ventorum  vitare  imbrisque  coacti) 

727  dsssd — ii  3  above. 

m  Im2el3m3m4d4d5 — 

vi  410  cur  tenebras  ante  et  fremitus  et  murmura  concit 

728  dddsd— 

ellm2f3m4f5— 

ii  28  nee  citharae  reboant  laqueata  aurataque  templa 
iii  464  saepe  animus  dementit  enim  deliraque  fatur 

729  sdsdd— 

mldlm3d3f4d4d5— 

ii  11  certare  ingenio  contendere  nobilitate 

vi  128  post  ubi  conminuit  vis  eius  et  impetus  acer 

730  dsdsd— 

dlm2m3d3m4d5— 

vi  615  quo  minus  est  mirum  mare  non  augescere  magnum 
V  151  tactile  nil  nobis  quod  sit  contingere  debet 

>  ii  108  sufficiunt  nobis  et  spendida  lumina  solis 
m2m3d3d4d5  J 

732  sdsdd — ii  11  above. 

el2m3m4d5— 

ii  680  religione  animum  turpi  contingere  parcat 

733  dddsd— ii  28  above. 

mlm2f3m4f5el6— 

(ii  313  primorum  natura  iacet  quapropter  ubi  ipsum) 

734  dsdsd — vi  615  above. 

in2m3m4d4d5 — 

vi  737  tabificis  subigit  radiis  sol  omnia  lustrans. 
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Finally,  the  description  of  the  plagues  may  be  compared; 
Georgics  iii  478  ff.  is  as  follows: 

478  Hie  quondam  morbo  caeli  miseranda  coorta  est 

vi  458  tempestas  saeva  coortast 

vi  1138  haec  ratio  quandam  morborum 

479  tempestas  totoque  autumno  incanduit  aestu 

vi  371  calor  extremus  .  .  .  autumni 
vi  1197  candenti  lumine  solis 
i  300  calidos  aestus 

480  et  genus  omne  neci  pecudum  dedit  omne  ferarum 

i  163  aliae  pecudes  genus  omne  ferarum 

vi  1144  inde  catervatim  morbo  mortique  dabantur 

V  1000  dabat  exitio 

481  corrupitque  lacus  infecit  pabula  tabo 

vi  1125  clades  nova  pestilitasque]  aut  in  aquas  cadit  aut  fruges 
persidit  in  ipsas 

482  nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex  sed  ubi  ignea  venis 

ii  917  et  leti  vitare  vias 

vi  1168  intima  pars  hominum  vero  flagrabat  ad  ossa 

483  omnibus  acta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artus 

vi  1264  multa  siti 

vi  1161  membra  coactans 

vi  1206  in  nerves  huic  morbus  et  artus]  ibat 

484  rursus  abundabat  fluidus  liquor  omniaque  in  se 

vi  1029  capit  in  se 

vi  1204  vires  corpusque  fluebat 

V  265  umor  abundet 

485  ossa  minutatim  morbo  conlapsa  trahebat 

vi  1191  minutatim  succedere  frigus 
vi  1168  flagrabat  ad  ossa 
i  133  morbo  adfectis 

V  1159  morbo  .  .  .  protraxe 

486  saepe  in  honore  deum  medio  stans  hostia  ad  aram 

i  89  ante  aras  adstare  parentem 
i  95  ad  aras|  deductast 

487  lanea  dum  nivea  circumdatur  infula  vitta 

i  87  infula  virgineos  circumdata  comptus 
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488    inter  cunctantis  cecidit  moribunda  ministros 

i  90  celare  ministros 

499  victor  equus  fontisque  avertitur  et  pede  terram 

V  1402  duro  terram  pede  pellere 

500  crebra  ferit  demissae  aures  incertus  ibidem 

ii  359  crebra  revisit 

501  sudor  et  ille  quidem  morituris  frigidus  aret 

vi  1194  frigida  pellis 

vi  1187  sudorisque  madens  .  .  .  umor 

502  pellis  et  ad  tactum  tractanti  dura  resistit 

vi  1195  duraque  in  ora  iacet 

503  haec  ante  exitium  primis  dant  signa  diebus 

vi  1182  mortis  turn  signa  dabantur 

504  sin  in  processu  coepit  crudescere  morbus 


505  turn  vero  ardentes  oculi  atque  attractus  ab  alto 

vi  1146  duplicis  oculos  suffusa  luce  rubentes 
vi  1223  animam  ponebat  in  omnibus  aegre 

506  spiritus  interdum  gemitu  gravis  imaque  longo 

vi  1159  gemitu  commixta  querela 

vi  1186  creber  spiritus  aut  ingens  raroque  coortus 

507  ilia  singultu  tendunt  it  naribus  ater 

vi  1160  singultusque  frequens 

vi  1203  sanguis  expletis  naribus  ibat 

508  sanguis  et  obsessas  fauces  premit  aspera  lingua 

vi  1147  sudabant  etiam  fauces  intrinsecus  atrae|  sanguine 
vi  1149  manabat  lingua  cruore. 

Metrically : 

478     sssdd— 

m  Im2m3m4f  5el6 — 

ii  153  nee  singillatim  corpuscula  quaeque  vaporis 
iv  604  ex  aliis  aliae  quoniam  gignuntur  ubi  una 
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479  ssssd — 

m2el3el4d5— 

vi  1097  et  perturbarunt  caelum  fit  morbidus  aer 

(v  1104  verberibus  radiorum  atque  aestu  victa  per  agros) 

480  ddddd— 

mldlf2m3in4d4f5— 

vi  638  qua  via  secta  semel  liquido  pede  detulit  undas 
ii  1172  cum  minor  esset  agri  multo  modus  ante  viritim 

>  ii  148  convestire  sua  perfundens  omnia  luce 
f2m3d4d5  J 

482    ddsdd— 

m  1  d  If  2m3m4f4el5d5— 
Cf.  vi  638  above. 

ii  116  multa  minuta  modis  multis  per  inane  videbis 

(iv  147  transit  ut  in  primis  vestem  sed  ubi  aspera  saxai. 

Cf.  vi  638  above. 

>  V  994  pabula  dura  tulit  miseris  mortalibus  amola 
dlf2m3m4d5  j 

484     dsddd— 

flm3m4d4el6m6— 

ii  53  quid  dubitas  quin  omni'  sit  haec  rationi'  potestas 
(i  160  omne  genus  nasci  posset  nil  semine  egeret) 

>  V  27  hydra  venenatis  posset  vallata  colubris 
flm3m4f5  J 

486  dddsd— V  944  above. 

ellflf2m3m4d4el5d5— 

(v  1309  expertique  sues  saevos  sunt  mittere  in  hostes) 

487  ddsdd— 

dlm2m3d4d5— 

i  486  stinguere  nam  solido  vincimt  ea  corpore  demum 
ii  164  tempore  quo  solis  pervolgant  fulgura  caelum 

488  ssddd— 

dlm3m4f5— 

iv  1014  tollunt  clamorem  quasi  si  iugulentur  ibidem 
ii  106  cetera  dissiliunt  longe  longeque  recursant 
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499  dssdd— 

flm2el3d4m5d5— 

ii  82  avius  a  vera  longe  ratione  vagaris 

(iv  1231  eius  habet  plus  parte  aequa  quod  cernere  possis) 

500  dsssd — V  27  above. 

flm2el3m4f5— 

(v  245  scire  licet  caeli  quoque  item  terraeque  fuisse) 

501  dddsd— 

fldlf2m3d4d5— 

vi  176  fecit  ut  ante  cavam  docui  spissescere  nubem 
(vi  221  signa  notaeque  gravis  halantis  sulpuris  auras) 

502  dsssd  1  ••  ,oo       ,     •.  ■  ■         ■  .      . 

c,  ,,     ^     r.  1^,.,-  )  "  1-^  quale  sit  in  magno  lactari  semper  ihani 
ildlm2m3d4f5  j 

503  sdssd— 

mlel2m3m4d4f5— 

V  960  quod  cuique  obtulerat  praedae  fortuna  ferebat 
(vi  319  nee  temere  omnino  plane  vis  frigida  venti) 

504  ssssd — 

mldlm3m4d5 — 

vi  1129  et  cum  spirantes  mixtas  hinc  ducimus  auras 
ii  420  et  qui  conpimgunt  aciem  lacrimareque  cogunt 

505  ssdsd — 

mlel2m3el4el4f5d5— 

V  952  et  partim  piano  scatere  atque  erumpere  campo 
vi  192  insuper  esse  aliis  alia  atque  urguere  superne 

506  dsddd— 

dlm3ni4d4d5— 

ii  357  omnia  convisens  oculis  loca  si  queat  usquam 
(i  1013  simplice  natura  pateat  tamen  immoderatum) 

507  dsssd 


1,     ^     r.,^1,-    ,ii  164  tempore  quo  solispervolgantfulgura  caelum 
dlm2m3d4d5 

508    dssdd— 

fldlm3m4d4d5— 

ii  1012  rebus  et  interdum  nasci  subitoque  perire 
(ii  278  pellat  et  invitos  cogat  procedere  saepe). 

In  all  of  the  passages  where  there  is  no  exact  correspondence 
the  Lucretian  line  is  enclosed  in  parenthesis. 
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It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  convincing  conclusions  in  detail  from 
the  material  thus  furnished.  One  is  impressed  by  the  thought 
that  Virgil  was  a  consummate  artist  who  was  anything  but  an 
imitator.  He  had  his  own  story  to  tell  in  his  own  way  and  had 
at  his  command  the  whole  treasury  of  his  predecessors,  not  only 
in  Latin  but  in  Greek  literature:  here  a  thought,  there  a  word; 
here  a  phrase,  there  a  cadence;  and  he  fashioned  all,  combining 
and  arranging  the  rearranging;  now  changing  words,  now  their 
order,  and  again  the  rhythm,  and  all  to  arrive  at  perfection  in 
the  combination  of  all  the  constituents  of  his  poetry.  General- 
izing is  hard  indeed  when  every  succession  of  dactyls  and  spondees 
was  weighed  and  pondered,  every  order  of  adjective  and  noun, 
of  verb  and  adverb,  of  synonym  and  antonym,  caesura  and 
dieresis;  and  all  cunningly  fitted  into  his  finished  verse.  The 
order  of  dactyls  and  spondees  is  often  identical  with  that  of 
Lucretius  although  he  seems  to  prefer  the  spondee  to  the  dactyl, 
particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse;  and  yet  at  times  he 
chooses  the  dactylic  opening.  Repeatedly  he  has  a  spondaic- 
dactylic  rhythm  rather  than  a  dactylic-spondaic;  on  close  exam- 
ination the  rhythm  preferred  seems  due  to  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  verse  as  a  whole ;  but  frequently  we  must  suppose  that  the 
rhythm  adopted  was  to  him  more  pleasing;  if  we  only  knew 
how  Latin  verses  sounded  when  read  aloud  we  might  be  able  to 
draw  more  certain  conclusions.  After  all  we  know  very  Httle 
about  spoken  Latin.  In  the  matter  of  caesuras  and  dieresis 
Lucretius  seems  to  mark  off  the  beginning  of  the  hne  and  there 
is  endless  variation  in  the  other  parts  of  it.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  recent  theories  that  would  disregard  caesuras  entirely,  but 
so  long  as  words  close  within  feet  and  words  and  feet  close  simul- 
taneously, caesuras  and  dieresis  must  have  been  significant;  a 
hne  of  three  words  is  different  in  effect  from  one  of  six— a  common 
number  in  both  poets.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  division 
through  caesura  was  an  important  and  valued  element  in  versifi- 
cation. But  the  question  as  to  principal  and  subordinate  caesuras 
seems  to  me  relatively  unimportant.    Verbal  agreement,  whether 
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of  single  words,  of  phrases,  or  of  half-lines  is  often  due  to  con- 
vention; modifications  are  frequent  to  avoid  archaic  usage,  un- 
usual grammatical  forms,  technical  words,  and  long  verse  endings; 
and  a  changed  order  is  often  followed  so  as  to  lighten  the  verse. 
Again  modification  is  due  to  a  context;  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Virgilian  centos  where  the  words  of  Virgil  are  used  indeed,  but 
the  whole  subject  matter  is  different.  The  artistry  of  Virgil  is 
more  cunning  than  that  of  Lucretius;  everj-  word  is  a  jewel  to 
be  set  in  an  appropriate  rhythm.  Virgil  compresses  Lucretius 
frequently;  he  never  expands  a  Lucretian  phrase,  but  he  never 
seems  constrained  to  observe  a  limitation  of  a  Lucretian  expres- 
sion to  a  single  verse.  What  there  was  available  in  Lucretius  to 
serve  his  purpose  that  he  took  with  superb  disregard  of  earlier 
preferences.  And  so  the  problem  comes  back  to  particularization 
rather  than  generalization :  each  line  and  each  word  must  be  given 
the  close  examination  that  Virgil  himself  doubtless  gave  to  his 
precursors.  Tennyson  with  a  poet's  vision  happily  distinguished 
the  chief  excellence  of  the  Virgihan  hexameter: 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man; 

and  this  stateliness  depends  on  many,  very  many  constituents 
and  every  hue  is  a  separate  problem.  It  is  not  accidental  that 
the  famous  line 

felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas 

should  be  typically  Virgilian  rather  than  Lucretian.  Of  course 
there  are  lines  here  and  there  in  Lucretius  that  compare  favor- 
ably in  stateliness  with  those  of  Virgil;  one  such  is 

tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum; 

but  sublimity  rather  than  statehness  marks  Lucretius  at  his  best. 
The  period  in  the  fifth  book  beginning  at  verse  1194  is  typical: 

O  genus  infelix  humanum  talia  divis 

cum  trihuit  facta  atque  iras  adiunxit  acerbas!  etc., 
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following  close  upon 

et  rapidi  fremitus  et  murmura  magna  minarum 

of  verse  1193.  Virgil  was  too  gentle  a  soul  to  strive  for  sublimity 
and  Lucretius  too  absorbed  in  his  evangelization  to  care  for 
stateliness.  One  of  them  has  more  regard  for  the  sentiment  and 
the  other  for  its  setting.  They  are  not  rivals  and  not  competitors; 
each  is  supreme  in  his  own  field. 
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168-76;  said  to  be  Caesar's 
son,  169;  O.  E.  Schmidt's 
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Bukova,  267. 

Bussumarus,  283.  See  also  I.O.M. 
Bussumarus. 

Caelestis,  288. 
Augusta,  289. 
Numen  (992),  289. 
Virgo  Augusta,  289. 
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127-48,  decree  read  at,  127, 
129,  130,  139-40;  children  of, 
150 ;  choice  of  son  and  heir, 
149-200,  importance  of,  149; 
situation  at  time  of  choosing 
successor  to,  1.50-7;  makes 
numerous  wills,  150;  Pompey 
heir  of,  from  59  to  49  B.C., 
150;  heir  of,  from  49  to  Sep- 
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death,  151-2;  hazard  of  assas- 
sination of,  152 ;  choice  of 
magistrates  to  serve  during  his 
absence  on  Parthian  campaign, 
152-3  ;  hoped-for  son,  153, 157 ; 
gossip  concerning  proposed 
law  allowing,  to  marry  nu- 
merous wives,  154;  considers 
adoption  of  son,  155-6;  final 
will  of,  157-62;  relations  to, 
and  possibility  of  designa- 
tion of  each  as  successor: 
Marcus  Aemilius  Legaidus, 
162-6;  Pedius  and  Pinarius, 
166-8;  Marcus  Junius  Bru- 
tus, 168-76;  Decimus  Junius 
Brutus,  176-81;  Mark  Antony, 
181-92;   Octavius,  193-200. 

Caesar's  Son  and  Heir,   149-200. 

Caesarion,  selection  of,  as  Caesar's 
heir  held  impossible,  154;  un- 
mentioned  in  Caesar's  will, 
154. 

Caesura  and  dieresis,  375. 

Callistus,  249. 

Calpurnia,  Caesar  hopes  for  birth 
of  son  by,  154. 

Campcstrcs,  290. 

Candida,  Claudia,  277, 

Carolina,  250. 


Cams,  Lucius  Aemilius,  258,  266, 
278. 

Cassius,  Dio.     See  Dio  Cassius. 

Castores  Augusti,  265. 

Cautes,  288. 

Cautopates,  288. 

Cicero  PMlip'pic  II.  29.  71,  its 
bearing  on  Antony's  relations 
with  Caesar,  186-9. 

Cicero,  references  to,  and  use 
of,  Antony 's  funeral  speech, 
131-4. 

Cohors  II.  Flavia  Commagenorum 
(cquitata),  304;  II.  Hispano- 
runi,  304;  IIII.  Hispanorum. 
304. 

Concordia  Imperatorum,  271. 

contio,  never  used  of  laudatio  fuiie- 
bris,  at  least  when  undefined, 
133. 

Crescentianus,  T.  Aelius,  252. 

Crescentis,  T.  Flavi,  258. 

Cults  of  Dacia,  The,  245-305; 
routes  by  which  they  came, 
304;  duration  of  worship  of, 
305. 

Dactyls  and  spondees,  order  of, 
373. 

Datable  inscriptions  in  Dacia,  list 
of,  305. 

dea  Nemesis  sive  Fortuna,  263. 

Dea  Syria,  283. 

Decoratus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  246. 

Dedicants,  status  of,  293-8;  to: 
deified  abstractions,  296,  dei- 
fied emperors,  296,  Greek  gods, 
295,  Italic  gods,  295,  Oriental 
gods,  296,  Eoman  gods,  294, 
syncretistic  associations,  297; 
summary  of  status,  297-8. 

Deified  abstractions,  status  of  dedi- 
cants to,  296. 

Deified  emperors :  Divus  Marcus 
Antoniiius  Pius,  Di\'us  Severus 
Pius,  Divus  Verus,  275;  status 
of  dedicants  to,  296. 

Deus  Apollo  Praestantissimus,  266. 

Deus  Sarmandus,  289. 

Deutsch,  M.  E.,  127-148,  149-200. 

Deva,  250,  254,  279;  (Veczel),  sum- 
mary of  inscriptions,  301. 

Diana,    260;    syncretistic    associa- 
tions of,  261. 
Augusta,  260. 
Millifica,  261. 
Eegina,    260. 
Sancta  Potentissima,  261. 
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Di  Deae,  292. 

Diels,  27. 

Dieresis,  caesura  and,  375. 

Differentiation,  Herodotus'  prin- 
ciple of,  in  reference  to  Greek 
and  foreign  gods,  4,  passim. 

Di  Manes,  259. 

Dio  Cassius,  account  of  Antony's 
funeral  speech,  130 ;  the  speech 
an  example  of  formal  laudatio 
funebris,  136-8,  and  fictitious, 
135-6;  his  use  of  Livy,  136. 

Dionysus,  2,  14,  206. 

Dis  Pater  et  Proserpina,  270. 

Divus  Marcus  Antoninus  Pius,  275. 
Severus  Pius,  275. 
Verus,  275. 

Dolichenus,  280.  See  also  I.O.M. 
Dolichenus. 

Donatus  (praefectus  legionis  U 
Macedonieae),  286. 

Drobeta,  275. 

Egypt,  and  Greece,  Herodotus' 
discussion  of  identity  of  gods, 
and  relation  between,  in  re- 
spect to  religion,  8-10,  201-2. 

Eight  Gods  of  Egyptian  tradition, 
206. 

Emperors,  deified,  274.  See  Deified 
emperors. 

Enlakum,  252. 

Eponae   (plur.  of  Epona),  290. 

Erotianus,  Cass(ius),  273. 

Erusenus,  282.  See  also  I.O.M. 
Erusenus. 

Eutyches,  C.  Atilius,  283. 

(Feigendorf),  Mikeszasza,  289. 

Felicianus,  T.  Flavius,  258. 

Ferrero,  discussion  of  Antony 's 
funeral  speech,  147-8. 

Firminus,  P.  Julius,  281. 

Flavianus,  T.  Flavius,  280. 

Pontes,  258;  Calidi,  259. 

Fortuna,   262. 
Augusta,  263. 
Bona  Domestica,  262. 
dea  Nemesis  sive,  263. 
Magna,  64. 
Praenestina,  263. 
Publica,  262. 
Eedux,  263. 
Supera  Augusta,  263. 

Gelonus,   in   Seythia,   21. 

Gemcllinus,  Acrennius,  270. 

Gemelus,  Publius  Aelius,  263. 


Genius,  254. 

Augusti    (Genius    of    the    Mili- 
tary Commander),  254. 

collegii  fabrum,  254. 

imperatoris  Gordiani,  254. 
pii  felicis  invicti,  254. 

legionis,   254. 

XIII  Geminae,  254. 

libertorum  et  servorum,  254. 

loci,  254. 

of  a  decuria,  254. 

of  the  Emperor,  254. 

ordinis  sui,  254. 

pagi,  255. 
Micial,  255. 

populi  Romani,  254. 

praetorii,  254. 

sanctus  Scolae  decurionum,  254. 

scholarum,  254. 

scholes  ordinatorum,  254. 

(i.e.,  centurionis),  254. 

turris   (or  turmae?),  255. 

urbis,  255. 

Canabensium,  255. 
Carthaginis,  255. 

without  epithet,  254. 
Gods :  Greek  and  Foreign  in  Hero- 
dotus, 1-25,  201-243;  Greeks' 
belief  in  existence  of,  1 ;  Greek 
identification  with  foreign,  3, 
14,  and  differentiation  from 
foreign,  4;  foreign,  Herodotus' 
mention  of,  5 ;  table  of  for- 
eign, identified  with  Greek,  6, 
7;  Egyptian,  called  by  Greek 
names,  10;  household,  253, 
status  of  dedicants  to  Greek, 
and  to  Italic,  295,  and  to 
Eoman,  294;  Twelve,  206; 
Eight,  of  Egyptian  tradition, 
206.  See  also  Herodotus. 
Greek  Gods  and  Foreign  Gods  in 

Herodotus,   1-25. 
Greek  gods,  identified  by  Herodo- 
tus    with     certain     Scythian 
gods,   3;   status   of   dedicants 
to,  295.     See  also  Gods,  Greek 
and  Foreign  in  Herodotus. 
Gunning,  C.  P.,  cited,  201  footnote. 
Hecate  (Aechate),  270. 
Heden,  Erik,  cited,  221  footnote. 
Helen,  14. 

Heracles,  in  Greek  and  Egyptian 
belief,  discussed  by  Herodotus, 
9,  13-14,  19,  206. 
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Hercules,  265. 
Augustus,  265. 
Conservator,  265. 
(leus,  265. 
Domitius,  266. 
Invictus,  265. 
Salutiferus,  265. 
Sanctus,  265. 
Hermadio,  288. 

Hermes,  Ulpius  Domitius,  261. 
Herodotus,  gods  in,  1-25,  201-243 ; 
a  Greek  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  foreigners,  2 ;  poly- 
theism, 2,  3,  25,  203,  219,  239; 
treatment  of  foreign  gods  in 
relation  to  Greek  gods  based 
on  principles  of:  identification, 
3,  8,  prts.s/m,  19,  and  differ- 
entiation, 3,  passim,  20-24, 
and  borrowing,  17,  and  on  pure 
transfer  to  the  foreigner  of  the 
Greek  conception,  4,  passim, 
205;  uses  Greek  or  foreign 
names  of  gods  informally,  5, 
9,  11-13 ;  superior  interest  is 
in  the  cult,  8,  203  ;  significance 
of  animals  in  Egyptian  re- 
ligion recognized,  9,  207.  See 
fl/soGods;  Greek  gods;  Heroes. 
Heroes,  Herodotus'  treatment  of, 

209. 
Hierobolus,  285. 

,Deus  Sol,  285. 
Holmes,    T.    Eice,    theory    of,    of 
amended     will     of     Caesar's, 
159-62. 
Hosius,  C,  cited,  27. 
Household   gods    (Lares,   Penates, 

Genius),  253. 
Hygia,  269. 

Augusta,  269. 
Identification,    Herodotus'    princi- 
ples of,  in  reference  to  Greek 
and  foreign  gods,  3,  passim. 
Inscriptions,    sites    of,    246,    259, 
263,  299;  summaries,  251,  299, 
300,     301,     302;     datable,     in 
Dacia,  305. 
T.O.M.S.,  247. 
I.O.M.  Aeternus,  280. 

Conservator,  249,  280. 
Deus  Aeternus,  280. 
(A)etetus  (atrTjros?),  247. 
Balmarcodes,  281. 
Bussumarus,  283. 


Dolichenus,  280. 

Commagenorum  Aeternus,  280. 
Dulcenus,  280. 
et  deus  Commagenus,  280. 
Erusenus,  280. 
Optimus  Maximus,  247. 
Paterno,  247. 
Tavianus,  282. 
Isis,  278. 

Dea  Isis,  278. 
Isis  Eegina,  278. 
Regina,  278. 
Myrionima,  278. 
Placida  Eegina,  278. 
Sancta  Eegina,  278. 
Italian  Manuscripts  of  Lucretius, 
The,   Part  I,   27-i6:,   Part   II, 
47-83,  85-126,  307-371. 
Italic    gods,    status    of    dedicants 

to,  295. 
lulinus,  C.  lulius,  259, 
lustus,  C.  Petri,  277. 
Jones,  L.  W.,  245-305. 
Julia,  Caesar's  daughter,  150. 
Juno,  255;  with  epithet,  255;  with 
other  gods,  255;  with  Semela, 
256. 
Jupiter,    without    qualifying    cog- 
nomen, 245 ;  synchretistic  asso- 
ciations, 249 ;   summary  of  in- 
scriptions,  251. 
Appenninus,  246. 
Conservator,  248. 
Defensor  et  Tutator,  249. 
Pulgator    (Fulguralis),  245. 
Monitor   Conservator,   248. 
Optimus  Maximus,  246. 

Deus  Optimus  Maximus,  247. 
I.O.M.    (A)etetus    (atrT/ros?), 
247. 
Aeternus  Conservator,  249. 
Optimus  Maximus,  247. 
Paterno,  247. 
lupiter  Maximus,  247. 
Stator,  247. 

item  Depulsor,  248. 
Alba  lulia,  250. 
Carolina,  250. 
Diva,   250. 
Kisfalud,  250. 
Thorda,  250. 
Jupiter  summus  ex  supcrantissimus 
divinarum    humanarumque    re- 
rum   rector   fatorumque   arbi- 
ter, 249. 
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Kemend,  257. 
Kisfalud,  250. 
Kybebe,  23,  24,  25. 
Laetus,  Q.  Caelius,  263. 
Lar  Vialis,  253. 
Lares.     See  Household  Gods. 
laudaiio,  term  used  in  non-techni- 
cal sense,  132-3. 
laudatio  funebris,  example  in  Die 
Cassius,     36-49,     136-8;     cus- 
tomary, 135;  contents,  136-8; 
formal  nature,  146. 
Legio  I  Adiutricis,  304. 
Ill  riaviae  Telicis,  304. 
V  Maccdonica,  303. 
X  Fretensis,  304. 
XIII  Gemina,  303. 
Lepidus,     Marcus     Aemilius,     rela- 
tions to  Caesar  and  possibility 
of   consideration    for    designa- 
tion as  Caesar's  son  and  heir, 
162-6. 
Liber  Pater,  267;   et  Libera,  267; 

et  Libera  Mater,  267. 
Libera,  Liber  Pater  et,  267. 

Mater,  Liber  Pater  et,  267.     See 
also  Triformis  Libera   (He- 
cate). 
Libyans,  11. 

Linforth,  L  M.,  1-25,  201-243. 
Longinus,  Marcus  Valerius,  249. 
Longinus,    T.   Flavins,   276;    wife, 
Claudia    Candida,    277;    chil- 
dren,   Longinus,    Clementina, 
Mareellina,  277. 
Lucius  Eomulius  Quintus,  247. 
Lucretian  and  Virgilian  Ehythm, 

373-404. 
Lucretius,     The     Italian     Manu- 
scripts   of,    Parts    I,    27-45; 
Part   II,   47-83,    85-126,   307- 
371. 
Luna  Lucifera,  270. 
Lj'mphae  (Nymphae),  259. 
M.  Antonius  Valentinus,  252. 
Magna  Deum  Mater,  276,  277. 
Magnus,  261. 

Malagbel,  deus  sanctus,  284. . 
Manavit,  285. 

Marcellinus,  P.  Aelius,  259. 
Marcellus,  C.  L.,  272. 
Marcus    Antoninus    Pius,    Divus, 

275. 
Maros-Porto,  261,  263,  266,  277. 


Mars,  252. 

amicus  et  consentiens,  252. 
Augustus,  252. 
Auxiliator,  252. 
Gradivus,  252. 

Pater  Conservator  et  Bona  Vic- 
toria, 252. 
without    epithet    (deus    Mars), 
252. 
Massagetae,  8,  11. 
Maxima,  Julia,  276. 
Mehadia,  265,  273. 
Men  (Miiv),  277. 
Merchants,  as  dedicants,  303. 
Mercurius,  264. 
Mercury,  268. 

deus  Mercurius,  268. 
Mercurius  Augustus,  268. 
Consentiens,  268. 
Merrill,  W.   A.,   27-45,  47-83,   85- 
126,  307-371,  373-404. 
Mr]Tr)p  TpoK\Lnrjvri,  211 . 
Meyer,  Eduard,  discussion  of  mean- 
ing   of    Cicero    Fhilippic    II, 
29.71  and  its  bearing  on  An- 
tony's ambitions,  186-8. 
Micia,  255. 

Mikeszasza  (Feigendorf),  289. 
Minerva  (Athena),  261,  262. 
Augusta,  261. 

lovis  Consiliorani  Particeps,  261. 
Sancta,  261. 
Victrix,  261. 
Mithras,  286,  288. 
Deus  Invictus,  286. 
deds  Midpas,  286. 

Omnipotens,  Mithras,  286. 
Optimus  Maximus,  286. 
Sol  Invictus,  286. 
Mithras,  286. 
Invictus,  286. 

Deus  Mithras  Nabarzes,  288. 
Mithras,  286. 
Nabarzes  Deus,  288. 
Sol,  286. 

Invictus,  286. 

Mithras   (or  Mythras),  286. 
Nabarzes  Mithras,  288. 
Myro,  258. 
Nabarzes,  288. 

Invictus  Deus  Mithras  Nabarzes, 

288. 
Nabarzes  Deus,  288. 
Sol   Invictus   Nabarzes    Mithras, 
288. 
Nados   (rivulet),  282. 
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Named  and  Unnamed  Gods  in  He- 
rodotus, 201-243. 
Naueratis,  21. 
Nemesis,  272. 
Augusta,  272. 
,  Dea,  272. 
,  Dea,  272. 

Exaudientissima,  272. 
Eegina,  272. 
,  Dea,  272. 
sive  Portuna,  Dea,  263. 
without  epithet,  272. 
Neptunus,  259. 
Nestle,  W.,  201  footnote. 
Nicolaus   of  Damascus   c.8,   state- 
ment as  to  Caesar 's  adoption 
of   Octavius   during   former 's 
life,  197-9. 
Niger,  Aelius,  273. 
Nigrinus,  C.  Avidius,  291. 
Novianus,  Tiberius  lulius,  261. 
Numen   (or  Numiua),  273. 
Apollinis,  266. 
Aquarum,  273,  274. 
Caelistis  (992),  289. 
of  the  Emperor,  273. 
of  a  friend,  273. 
Maiestasque  Marci  Antonii  Gor- 

dianii,  273. 
Serapis,  279. 
Nymphae  (or  Lymphae),  259. 
Novae,  259. 
Salutiferae,  259. 
Sanctissimae,  259. 
Oath    read    at    Caesar 's    funeral, 

127,  129,  130,  139-40. 
Octavius,  youth  at  time  of  adop- 
tion, 156;  heir  in  will,  157; 
adopted  by  Caesar,  157;  adop- 
tion "in  imacera, "  158; 
relations  with  Caesar  in  con- 
nection with  designation  as 
son  and  heir,  193-6;  learns 
of  choice  as  heir,  196-9;  dis- 
cussion of  Nicolaus'  state- 
ment as  to  adoption  during 
Caesar's  life,  197-9;  kinship 
to  Caesar  as  affecting  selec- 
tion as  heir,  199. 
Oriental  gods,  status  of  dedieants 

to,  296. 
Orsova,  261. 
Oster  district,  252. 
Pan,  14,  206. 

Pantheus     (epithet     of    Priapus), 
264. 


Parthian  campaign,  Caesar's 

appointments  preceding,  152-3. 

Pedius,  Quintus,  heir  in  will,  157; 
relations  to  Caesar  and  pos- 
sibility of  consideration  for 
designation  as  Caesar's  son 
and  heir,  166-8. 

Penates,  253. 

Persians,  8,  11,  24. 

Pesteny,    254. 

Phoebus,  Marcus  Ulpius,  283. 

Pinarius,  Lucius,  heir  in  will,  157; 
relations  to  Caesar  and  possi- 
bility of  consideration  for 
designation  as  Caesar 's  son 
and  heir,  166,  168. 

Pistorius  Rugianus,  272. 

Pleistorus,  23,  24. 

Plutarch,  account  of  Antony 's  fu- 
neral speech  by,  128-9. 

Pollitta,  Fufidia,  255. 

Polytheism,  influence  of,  on  He- 
rodotus, 25. 

Pompey,  Caesar's  heir  from  59  to 
49  B.C.,  150. 

Potsaga,  267. 

Prayer,  21.3-216. 

Priapus,  Pantheus  (latter  word 
an  epithet),  264. 

Primus,  C.  Aelius,  255. 

Private  citizens  as  dedieants,  303. 

Probus,  Lucius  Arrius,  252. 

Proculinus,  Ulpius,  266. 

Prod  (ulus).  Corn,  277. 

Profanation  of  a  shrine,  215. 

Proserpina,  Dis  Pater  et,  270. 

Protagoras,  201. 

Pulcher,  Fabius,  264. 

Pulchra,  PL,  291. 

Quadriviae,  291. 

Quintilian,  reference  to  Caesar's 
funeral,  140-1. 

Eecka,  249,  261. 

Rentsch,  Oskar,  cited,  217  footnote. 

Roma  Aeterna,  276. 

Roman  gods,  status  of  dedieants 
to,  294. 

Romulus  Parens  (with  L  O.  M. 
and  Mars  Auxiliator),  253. 

Sabinus,  C.  Caerellius,  255. 

Salmoxis,  23. 

Sarapio,  279. 

Sarapio,  C.  Valerius,  260. 

Sardendenus,  Zeus,  270. 

Sarmandus,  Deus,  289. 
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Sarmizegetusa,  253,  259,  261,  269, 
270,  273,  275,  276,  284;  sum- 
mary of  inscriptions,  299. 

Saturn,  256. 

Saturnina,  Aelia,  270. 

Saturninus,  M.  Antonius,  256,  257. 
P.  F.(urius),  271. 

Scaurianus,  Marcus,  252. 

Schmidt,    O.    E.,    theory    of,    con- 
■  cerning  Marcus  Junius  Brutus 
as      Caesar's      secret     agent, 
174-6. 

Scythian  gods  identified  by  Hero- 
dotus with  Greek  gods,  3,  10, 
16,  21. 

Second  heirs  named  in  Caesar 's 
will,  157-8. 

Senilis,  Quintus  Partinius,  262. 

Serapio,  279. 

Serapis,  279. 
Numen,  279. 

Servilia,  Marcus  Brutus '  mother, 
159;  relations  with  Caesar, 
169. 

Severus  Pius,  Divus,  275. 

Silvanus,  257. 
Augustus,  258. 
Domesticus,  258. 
deus  Silvester,  258. 
Sanetus,  258. 
without  epithet,  258. 

Sites  of  Inscriptions,  251,  263, 
299,  300-302. 

Soldiers,  importance  of,  in  bring- 
ing cults  to  Dacia.  See  also 
Legio,  etc. 

Son  and  Heir,  Caesar's,  149-200. 

Sourdille,  M.  Camille,  cited,  240. 

Spiegelberg,   Wilhelm,   cited,   242. 

Spondees,  Dactyls  and,  373. 

Stranger  Aphrodite,  14. 

Suetonius,  account  of  Anthony's 
funeral  speech,  127-8,  139, 
146. 

Sulpicia,  Eufrius,  259. 

Super,  Comatius,  261. 

Super,  M.  Aurelius  Comatius,  267. 

Syncretistic  association,  292;  Di 
Deae,  292;  association  of 
other  gods,  292;  status  of 
dedicants  to,  297. 

Tavianus,  282.  See  also  I.  O.  M. 
Ta'V'ianus. 

Terra  Mater,  257. 

Thank  offerings,  215. 

Theimes,  284. 


Thorda,  250,  252,  268,  279;  sum- 
mary of  inscriptions,  301. 

Timotheus,  Aurelius(?),  267. 

Totesd,  263. 

Triformis  Libera.  (Hecate),  267. 
See  also  Libera. 

Twelve  Gods,  13,  206. 

Uttedianus,  Olus  Terentius  Pudeus, 
289. 

Vajda-Hunyad,  255. 

Valentinus,  C.  lulius,  280. 

Valerianus,   Celerinus,  261. 
C.  Valierus,  248. 

Valye-Szentgyorgy,  246. 

Varianus,  C  lulius,  270. 

Vastianus,  CN.,  277. 

Veczel  (Deva),  summary  of  in- 
scriptions, 301. 

Venus,  264. 
Augusta,  264. 
Victrix,  264. 

Venusta,  Aelia,  269. 

Verus,  Divus,  275. 

Vestal  Virgins,  guardians  of  Cae- 
sar's will,  159. 

Victor,  M.  Ca.luentius,  290. 

Victoria,  271. 
Augusta,  271. 
Bona,  271. 
Commoda,  271. 
Sancta,  271. 

Vincentia,  Julia,  256. 

Virgilian  periods,  comparison  of, 
387. 

Virgilian  Rhythm,  Lucretian  and, 
373-404. 

Virtus,  272. 
Romana,  272. 

Virtutes,  272. 

Vitalis,  262. 

Vittorio  Emanuelo  library,  only 
Lucretian   manuscript   in,   27. 

Westcott  and  Eankin,  discussion 
of  Antony 's  funeral  speech 
by,  147. 

Will,  Caesar's,  drawn  up,  156-7; 
contents,  157-62;  secrecy  as 
to  contents,  155-6;  T.  Rice 
Holmes'  suggestion  as  to 
amendment  to,  159-62. 

Zalatna  (Ampelum),  256,  262,  263, 
265;  summary  of  inscriptions, 
302. 

Zazwaros.  259. 

Zeller,  201. 

Zeus  Sardendenus,  270. 
Stratios,  15. 
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